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A HOilELT nEEO. 

BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


“Wnr, you always have a handsome 
hero! I wish you would write about a 
homely man once—or aren’t they ever 
heroic?'* 

I smile in my friend’s fair eager face, 
but ere I can make the laughing reply, be¬ 
fore me rises mentally the wan, sadly pa¬ 
thetic face of Philip Jliitledge as I saw him 
last—a homely face, certainly, not sucli a 
one 113 you would choose for the hero of a 
pleasing love story; but that life held a sad 
story, too sternly real to be called romantic 
by a thoughtful sympathetic heart—and so, 
os my sweet blue-eyed Franc exclaims about 
my changed sober looks, I assure her that 
I have known homely men to be heroic, 
and that they arc usually, I think, more 
inclined to be so than handsome men, na¬ 
ture being quite a just dispensator. 

Every one who knew them was greatly 
surprised when winsome beautiful Alice 
Harston married plain reticent Philip Rut¬ 
ledge, who was many years her senior. 
Many shook their heads prophetically over 
such an ill-advised union. Some expressed 
deep 83rmpathy for the joyous maiden, but 
a child in years, who had so thoughtlessly 
united witli such a stem Bluebeard of a 
husband as they felt he would make, while 
xuany ttO ud«red why a man of such superior 
judgment, old enough to know better, 
should have made such a fool of himself as 
to take a mere thoughtless child for ^ wife; 
no good would come of it, they were certain 
of that. 

But quiet Philip, unconscious of these 
dire foreboffings, seemed happily content 
with his lovely girl wife. It was not a pa¬ 
latial home to which he took her, not neai’ly 
as rich as the one in which she had been 
reared; only a humble simple home, made 
glad and dearer to him than aught or every¬ 
thing else on earth because of tlie sweet 
pre^ence blessing and adorning it. But her 
deft skillful hands enriched and beautified 
it with many cunning trifles so daintily and 
wonderfully made, a surprising miurel to 
staid Philip; for this youthful bride of his 
was really a genius, evincing a wonderful 
tact for cutting, making, and all dainty and 
also homely handiwork of which one would 


have deemed her wholly Ignorant; a ready 
adaptability fur all things reqiiu'ed of %■ 
loving, care-taking wife. 

Ami then that cheerful buoyant young 
heart was a wcllspring of Iiope juid unimap 
tlou to reticent Philip, who, from his retir¬ 
ing, reserved habits, was surely dropping 
into a moody misanthropy when his wholo 
soul was stirred and enlivened by this new 
inspiration, the sweet tenderness which 
filled ills mature heart for this ioveJy maid¬ 
en, to the exclusion of all else. 

It was a most absorbing sentiment-—this 
love that had taken entire possession of 
Philit)—one that would, if not properly gov¬ 
erned, become exacting in its exclusiveness. 
Life was an exciting torture to him after 
this sweet passion look possession of him, 
till he could raise assuring courage sufficient 
to tell his love, and it was as great a siu*- 
prisc and wonder to him when she accepted 
and coiifessed her iove for him os it could 
have been to any one else. 

Yet it was more pity, the pity akin to 
love, the yielding tcudemess of a young 
girl’s heart, which gave him the answer that 
made him so exultantly happy, than Uie 
love which he plead for. 

Philip never could realize himself how 
pathetically pleading his strong voice be¬ 
came, how tenderly eloquent in its tremu¬ 
lousness was every impassioned word 
breathed so lowly, how charged with com¬ 
pelling magnetic yearning was the ardent 
gaze accompanying those fondly breathed 
words, and loving Utile Allie was nearer the 
truth than she realized when, in her pi¬ 
quant naive way, clasping her little white 
hands neiv'ously, those busy little hands 
that could not keep still, she told her moth¬ 
er uf PhiUp’s proposal, ending it with these 
words; 

^‘Aiid so I just told him I did love (you 
see he felt so bad fearing 1 didn’t), and that 
I’d marry him, in spite of myself; and he 
was 80 happy over iti” And she hugged 
herself fondly because she hod made him so 
happy. 

Mrs. Marston looked queerly at her Im¬ 
pulsive daughter a moment, then with anx¬ 
ious solicitude asked: 
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" Bnt, AUle dear, do yon really lore him? 
Ought you to marry him?” 

IVImrcat Allie opeueci her soft eyes wide¬ 
ly and answurud earnestly: 

“AVhy, ye!} liidecd, mamma; how could 
I help it when he lovea me so? and of 
course i ought to marry 1 dm.” And the 
next moment she was runniug through the 
garden with Ponto and tiie white liitten, in 
high glee heeausc she had made Philip so 
happy. 

And so she jnarried him, “in spite of 
herself,” his choice, truly—was it hers also? 
Ah! that matters little, I ween, for it is far 
better and safer for a woman to he loved 
titan to love, for the ciinging tender nature 
God has given lier is, after all, ea-sily won 
to the strong persistent lover-husband;, 
but woe to the susceptible heart of woman 
if, making her choice recklessly, she should 
lavish tlie tender wealth of her nature upon 
one wlio is careless of it. ^an may, in like 
clrcuiustairces, seek oilier cheerful tender 
society, and in renewed tenderness find a 
solace for ids disappointment; hut woman, 
her desponding tenderness imputed as a 
shame, becomes eitlicr a drooping desiion- 
dent, or, calling pride to her rescue, cloth¬ 
ing herself with haughty iudifleiencc, is 
coldly reckless. 

tio they were married; and more and 
more closely, as the years passed, Pldlip 
drew his treasure to him, hegmdglng, jeal¬ 
ous of the lightest word or glance given to 
another. 

Quo after another of the olden associa¬ 
tions were dropped, till Alice, the vivacious, 
soclcty-loviiig girl, become a very recluse. 
At first, despite persistent remonstrances 
from gay friends, Allie seemed happy and 
content in this i-omantic seclusion and self- 
denying devotion to her husband; buttlie 
laws of one’s nature, citlier mental or 
pbysic.al, so persistently, daily transgressed, 
must of necessity in time be felt. 

How, llule Allie, although a merry 
thoughtless girl when she married, had 
mncli imiatc conscientiousness and a most 
zealous desire to make all around her hap¬ 
py, (Well to tlie sacrifice of her own picasiu'e 
or (sonvenionce, and when all became her 
husband, siie was obedient to every desire, 
anticipated as it were, every wish. Tills 
was, of course, very gratifying and pIc.Tsing 
to the husband, who was really proud of 
his gifted young wife; but a nature contin¬ 
ually pampered, its slightest wish law, oven 


in one heart, soon loses mneh of its primi¬ 
tive goodness; for to be truly just and good 
one must exercise dally the gciierous (]ual- 
Ity of giving as well as receiving, for, tills 
mo.st dosirablo attribute once fallen Into 
disuse, the whole machinery of heart and 
soul becomes clogged and impaired, missing 
its liighest, most essential good. So, with¬ 
out meaning to be really unkind or unjust, 
Philip Kutledgo became daily more and 
more exacting, receiving the manifold at¬ 
tentions of his devoted wife as a matter of 
course, her duty to him. Aithougli she liad 
worked beyond her strcngtii all day in mak¬ 
ing his home pleasant, mindful ever of his 
comfort even after two little ones <nime to 
cluim tlicir share of lore and care, his clialr 
was ever ready in the cosiest, warmest 
place, his slippers, her own gay beautiful 
handiwork, well waHned beside it when he 
came in from tlie frosty air. Then later, 
when the little ones were sleeping, tenderly 
cared for hy tlie loving young mother, there 
was some paper to read, the local cunent 
news or a pleasing story, and it was so much 
more comlonahle ami pleasant to loll upon 
the lounge and receive it all from the musi¬ 
cal well-modulated voice of his pretty wife. 
Among her many occompiLslimenta, or 
rather innate qualities—^for I believe to be 
a really line reader one must possess the 
f.'iculty naturally, in a measure—^not the 
least was that of being a remarkably good 
reader. Then Allie always seemed so hap¬ 
py to gratify him, to work a little harder in 
the morning that she might gain time to 
practise, ^to play and sing for him a little 
each evening, that after a while, in his 
growing selfishness, he came to consider it 
almost as a apoclal favor to her also, and 
forgot that it might be possible that tide 
good little wife might really need a Uula 
rest, a little loving care and forethought ex¬ 
pended for her case and recreation as well. 

1 am not trying to prove Philip a cruel 
husband; it Wiis only thoughtless selfish hu¬ 
man nature following the bent of its natural 
inclinations—for Nature does not allow her 
laws to be tampered with In any way. 

Soon patient, devoted little Allie was 
gr.'idu.-Uly brought to a realization of this 
stubborn fact. It was very pleasant to feel 
that she was able to minister to tlio comfort 
and Iiapplness of her loved Philip so much, 
and ill sweet simplicity of heart she tlianked 
God daily for the many wifely endowmeutg 
he had bestowed on her, and there was such 
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a warm glow at her loving heart when at 
first on entering his cosy home Philip 
would say: 

“Well now, this is something like, to 
have such a home as this and a pretty wife 
to care for one’s comfort;’* and many simi¬ 
lar expressions. 

But hy-and-by, when all this painstaking 
was accepted as a matter of course, and 
long-continued seclusion and daily monot¬ 
onous cares, one unvarying routine of all 
work and no recreation, began to tell upon 
a naturally robust constitution and vivacious 
heart, as such continued repression and self- 
immolation surely will, Allie surprised her¬ 
self by long-drawn sighs, and finally she fell 
to crying most unaccountably, “ for noth¬ 
ing,” as she told herself, and for which 
misdemeanor she took herself to task, cen¬ 
suring herself most severely. Ah, little 
AUiel it was not only loving Nature en¬ 
tering her protest against this unnatural 
Ufe. 

As constant reception for no return for 
continued blessings and favors Is a most la¬ 
mentable, ungrateful transgression, so, long- 
continued giving, constantly imparting, 
never receiving, is also a violation of a duty 
to one’s self. And although devotion to a 
loved one and self-denying kindness may all 
he very commendable and sweet, yet Mother 
Nature insists upon recuperation; as con¬ 
stant friction and no oil is to delicate ma¬ 
chinery, so is long-continued thankless duty 
to a sensitive organization. These name¬ 
less indefinable yearnings and vague heart¬ 
aches increased with gentle AlUe as time 
passed on; her rounded cheek became paler 
and thinner, the merry laugh less frequent, 
the buoyant step slower; yet, as no duty 
was unfulfilled, no wonted comfort missed, 
Philip did not notice the change; indeed, 
Alice scarcely realized it herself. 

But Philip, About the time pleasurable 
duty began to be really burdensome, bad a 
slight bilious attack, and, greatly alanued, 
AlUe .summoned the physician hastily. 
Philip was promptly prescribed for, and his 
ailment regarded so lightly by the able phy¬ 
sician, that Allie quite resented it when 
good old Dr. Trafton laid bis band lovingly, 
In a fatherly way, upon her glossy brown 
hair, and said: 

“Well, little Mrs., seems to me you are 
looking rather feeble; need toning a little, 
don’t you?” And he took the small white 
hand in his, the once plump hand gro^vu so 


thin and transparent, and placed his fingers 
firmly upon the fluttering pulse. 

Allie drew back abashed, and tlien there 
was a resentful feeling In her tender heart 
to think the usually sympathetic physician 
had treated Philip’s illness, which seemed 
80 serious to her timid heart, so lightly. 
But the doctor held the hand he had taken 
firmly, and looking seriously at her a mo¬ 
ment, he said: 

“Tou’ll take what I send you, wont 
you?” 

“Indeed, sir, I am not sick, and do not 
need any medicine,” she replied, nervously, 
her soft voice trembling pitifully; and then 
weak, tired little Allie began to cry, and 
hurried from the room. 

Philip gave a wondering store, and the 
doctor looked stUl more serious. There 
was a momentary silence, then tlie physi¬ 
cian said to Philip: 

“ Your wife is very weak, running down 
fast; she needs rest and change; you must 
not let her work so hard, cooking niceties 
to derange your stomach in this way.” 

Feeling quite indignant that any one 
should Insinuate or think for a moment 
that his wife was Ul-used, Philip made 
some seemingly indifferent reply. It was 
really a trying position for a man who cer- 
tMnly intended to be, and really believed 
he was, a tender, considerate husband to 
the little wife he was proud and devotedly 
fond of. Immediately after the doctor’s de¬ 
parture Allie returned to Philip with plenty 
of color in the usually pale cheeks, the flush 
of wounded feeling. She felt so resentful 
that she should be brought to Philip’s notice 
in that way when he was ill—it seemed like 
lack of sympathy for him. 

She went quickly to him, an unwonted 
lustre in the soft eyes, the pretty mouth 
quivering like a grieved child’s, and laying 
her hot cheek against his, she said in a hur- 
licd jerky way: 

“ I am not sick, indeed I am not, Philip; 
and I think Dr. Trafton was so disagreeable 
this moruingl” 

“Well, never mind, Allie; perhaps be 
was on the lookout for another patient—and 
they do say be likes to attend ladies. Of 
course, if you are sick you must have some¬ 
thing done for you at once; but perhaps he 
made it worse than it really is,” Philip re¬ 
plied to the loving protest, a slight sneer 
accompanying thp most offensive part to 
Allie, for he had suffered a twinge of jeal- 
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oos; when the physician held Allie’s hand 
longer than it seemed really necessary to 
him, and was so tenderly sympathetic, al¬ 
though he was her father’s family physluian 
and old enough to be her father. 

How cold and really harsh the words 
sounded to Allie In hex morbidly sensitive 
state I fur Philip, who had been petted so 
long by loving Allie, was feeling really ag¬ 
grieved at the cool treatment he had received 
from the physician, and his voice and man¬ 
ner were unintentionally constrained. It 
was just the drop too much for susceptible 
Allie, tbe spark to combustibles, and all of 
the vague yearnings, the intangible doubts, 
resolved themselves at once into an appall¬ 
ing certainty that seemed to chill her very 
soul. Philip did not care whether she was 
sick or not, be did not love her, after all, 
and with a strange sickening feeling she 
turned from him, a chilled different feeling 
'from what she had ever experienced in all 
her life before. And then the days dragged 
their weary lengths by—no duty was unful¬ 
filled, but life seemed to have lost al) of Its 
freshness and zest, Philip was cai*efully 
tended till he was well. The doctor brought 
Allie a tonic which she took in a listless way 
from him, seemingly listening to his careful 
directions, but the medicine was set away 
and not taken. 

“ Keaily, Allie, I don’t know how 1 shall 
get ridrof it, but I cannot endure the thought 
of ha%'iug any one here beside my own fam¬ 
ily, and Hal is just the same as a stranger 
to me it he is my cousin—and yet, I dou’t 
hardly like ,to refuse to receive him, after 
he has written to me that he is coming. 
And then, mother thought a great deal of 
her brother’s family; she was there, you 
know, at the time she died, and they did 
everything that could possibly be done for 
her during her last illness. Hal is coming 
here on business, and in writing to me con¬ 
cerning it, he mentions stopping with me as 
a matter of course. Wbat shall I do about 
it, Allie?” 

“• I do not know, Philip, uijess you let 
him come;” and Allie turned with a weary 
sigh to hang the little frock she had been 
ironing upon the rack. 

“There Is no expuso we could make. 
Allin? You wont want a stranger in the 
house, will, you?” he asked, a slight impa¬ 
tience manifest in his tone at her weary 
indifference. 


“ It makes no differeuce whatever to me.” 

“ But your work will be harder,” he said, 
quickly, almost harshly. 

One more will not make much differ¬ 
ence—do not think of that,” she answered 
more sharply than he had ever known her 
to speak before, almost a sneering emphasis 
on the last word, as if increase of work for 
her could not possibly make any difference 
to him. 

With a wondering stare at her changed 
appearance, be merely said, indifferently: 

“ O well, then, I suppose he will have to 
come.” 

As soon as the door closed after him, 
Allie set her Iron down, and clasping her 
hands, she stood a moment with drooping 
head in weary Ustlessness, then sinking 
down upon the nearest chair, she indulged 
in one of her now frequent cries for nothing. 

Two days later, Philip said, as he entered 
the dining-room: 

“ Well, Allie, I expect Harry Verner by 
the next train.” 

“Yes sir,” Allie replied, in the listless 
tone which had become her wonted manner 
now, as she seated little Philip at the table. 

Philip shrugged his shoulders impatiently, 
and settling himself forcibly in his seat op¬ 
posite her, he looked queerly at Allie. He 
was much annoyed at the thought of admit¬ 
ting a stranger to his quiet home, for he had 
secluded himself so long from society, that 
he was becoming quite unsocial and inhos¬ 
pitable, and it vexed him to see Allie so in¬ 
different; he was so accustomed to her 
ready sympathy. Then he said in a vexed 
tone: 

“How chary you are of words lately, 
Allie—what ails you? You're as glum as 
can be—if you are sick you had better have 
something done at once, for I don't know 
what we should do if you get fairly down; 
but perhaps what tbe doctor said has 
alarmed you needlessly. Have you taken 
all of the medicine he brought you?” 

“ IhaA en’t taken any of it, I am not sick, 
and do not need medicine,” she replied. 

“Well then, I wouldn’t have taken it 
from him, it was needless expense.” 

Allie’s lip quivered and there was a misti¬ 
ness about her eyes, but she did not answer 
or even look up al him, and the meal passed 
in silence. But not so the evening meal, 
for a stranger of most prepossessing address 
graced the meal. He was a handsome man, 
polite, suave, gentlemanly, a fluent talker. 
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witty, brilliant, yet exceedingly gracious in 
bis inaiiiMT i<iu{U'd oviiry one. 

His greeting to liitle Allie, wiiom be bad 
never seen before, wjis very conlial. 

“So this is iny cousin Allie? lamuery 
glad to see you, my cousin,” with tender 
impressiveness, and be stooped and kissetl 
ber forehead. 

Philip lln)Ught him. if the truth must be 
told, rather bold, a little too demonstrative, 
and wondered tliat sensitive AlJie took it ail 
so quietly. All, meaning bis gay talk and 
debonair tnanner, to wiiieli Allie seemed as 
indifferent as if no gay stranger ate with 
them. 

All, Philip, the years of self-immolation 
and repression have been gradually but sure¬ 
ly doing their work in the youthful trusting 
heart, and the whole soul had fallen into a 
stale of weary apathy. This self-abnegat¬ 
ing immolation is all very flneto tak about, 
and mis many a page in a story book, or 
column in a paper admirably, and it may 
do for a while in prosy everyday life when 
the heart is young, and buoyant hopeful¬ 
ness intact—but as time goes on, and daily 
cares or weakness impair our vitality, it is 
impossible for us to wholly ignore self. It 
is then wo feel the need of the upholding, 
sustaining sympathy of spiritual congenial¬ 
ity, the weariness of constantly giving, im¬ 
parting, never receiving our needful spirit¬ 
ual nourishment—we can hold up our end, 
so to speak, but we feel sensibly the want 
of encouraging vitality at the other eud to 
sustain our llagging energies. 

“She’s a queer little piece, this wife of 
Phil’s anyway, a real little dummy—can 
say, “Yes sir,” and “No sir,” that’s all; 
yet those briilianteyes of hers seem to speak 
more than that. Ah, well, I shan’t stay 
here long, and it don’t matter whether 1 
have a pleasant hostess or not, but I do like 
a woman that’s got some life and—well, 
sentiment about her, and if ever I’m fool 
enough to marry, I’ll have a wife that can 
sparkle sometimes. I thought they said his 
wife was altogether too young and gay for 
him—young she certainly is, and very fair, 
but for gayely she might do for Methuse- 
lali,” and the young lau7er laughed softly, 
as his thoughts ended in plunging his hand¬ 
some aquiline nose into the heart of a 
creamy rose, as he quaffed the sweets of a 
tastefully arrangetl bouquet that adorned 
the table in his room. 

Such a cosy pleasant room as it proved to 


ho on closer inspection—«o many dainty 
housewifuiy kniekkmicks beautified it, and 
spoke so plainly of some deft womanly 
hand, a refined delicate taste. As Hal Ver- 
ner raised his bead from a second sniff of 
the elegant bouquet that filled tbo room 
wiib sweetest fragrance, be murmured: 

“By George! this is some different from 
a bachelor’s stuffy qiiartei*s. Somebody got 
this up pretty nice, and it couldn’t be Phil, 
for be never would take that much pains 
for anyone, and he wouldn’t have the knack 
either, and they haven’t any servant, so be 
told me, and—well. I guess that little dumb 
Tvife of bis has got a heart, after all;” and 
there was a balf-<Icfined resolution to find 
out.' to study bera bit, in the lawyer’s mind. 

The next morning he accompanied his 
cousin to the shop and then he was occupied 
with his business till nearly noon. Ketum- 
ing. be passed from the ball to the neat 
little kitchen, drawn by little Phil’s prattle 
as he talked to “mamma” 

He found Allie very busy in culinary 
matters. 

She looked up wonderingly as he entered, 
asking if be should intrude; 

“ No, not iu the least,” the soft low voice 
replied. 

So lie sat down near the open window 
and began to talk with little Phil, watching 
her furtively as she continued her work 
calmly, deftly, scarcely noticing him. Seven 
eggs were broken, one after another into a 
deep dish, and jumping up hastily, he look 
the beater from the table, saying, as he held 
out his hand for the dish. 

“Just wliat I used to do for mother. 
Please allow me, Cousin Allie, while you 
get the other fixings ready.” 

A slight glow came to the pale face, and 
an amused smile curved the pretty mobile 
mouth as, getting “the other fixings” in 
readiness, Allie saw how haudily he whisked 
the eggs to a froth, while little Phil stood 
beside him, his blue eyes dilating and baby 
mouth agape at the novel sight of a gentle¬ 
man in the kitchen helping mamma He 
did not say much to her, being wise enough 
not to make his presence a hindrance by 
delaying her work; but wlien he returned 
to the sitting-room, leading Pliil with him, 
and keeping, amusing him until dinner was 
ready, there was a satisfied smile about the 
full mouth, lighting the clear blue eyes to a 
softer glow. 

Hal Yemer was most agreeably surprised 
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when in the evening AlMe’s husband asked 
her to sing for them; he listened with ex¬ 
treme satisfaction and pleasure to tlie sim¬ 
ple songs she sang. Allie possessed a softly 
sweet, tender voice, and tiic patlietic intona¬ 
tion it. iiad taken of late did not lessen its 
attraction for him. It was some.tliiiig so en¬ 
tirely new, tlii.s imafTocted performer, this 
sweet low voice, so different from the dash¬ 
ing style he was accustomed to; and irresis- 
tihiy drawn by tliis subtle attraction, a 
white manly hand soon, to Allie’s surprise, 
turned the music for her, and a ricli tenor, 
voice, softly modulated to her low tonc.s 
blent finely and enriched, enhanced the 
music for her. 

Hal Venior spent a little more time be¬ 
fore the mirror the next morning, made a 
more graceful entree to the breakfast-room, 
and his gallant bow and smiling “Good¬ 
morning ” to the little lady who presided 
over the daintily seiwed breakfast was poll te- 
ly perfect. You see he hail found oiit tliat 
this woman had a soul, and it was but right 
to do homage to it—and then anything a bit 
odd possessed peculiar attraction for him 
and became an agreeable study to liis nat¬ 
urally inquiring mind, and this pretty, odd, 
shy lady, so petite and childlike, yet so alto¬ 
gether wise and matronly, promised to be a 
pleasing study to him, and be detcimined 
“ to draw her out,” os ho expressed ft to 
himself. 

Now Allie, duringthese years of seclusion 
and repression, had become exceedingly shy 
and silent, and his first attempts were not 
very promising—but when he .saw her dark 
eyes kindle and the pale cheek flush so pret¬ 
tily by tlie spell of bis flowery language, and 
his expres-sive singing and reading (you see 
he h.ad set himself zealously to the task), 
his failing heart took courage. Soon the 
spell wrought more definitely — her eye 
brightened at his coming, her soft smile l«- 
come more frequent and congenial as he 
read aloud to her; she conversed more free¬ 
ly with Iiim, and he got a glimpse of the 
really brilliant intellect, the noble tender 
heart, and he became correspondingly inter¬ 
ested as she was animated by him. There 
w.as a strange indescribable exhilaration in 
this awakening to him. 

Of course, you can see just how it termin¬ 
ated williout my giving the diiily practice 
which from repetition in various ways must 
become stale, and I do not possess original¬ 
ity enough to make it anything but tiresome, 
so I hasten to give you the end. 


Hal Venter, alas I 'was 'not the noble ex¬ 
ception to tlie generality of men—he was 
not content to awaken and study; like the 
most of them who begin with curiosity, he 
soon got himself all mixed up in the study, 
ami began to claim a .selfish exacting inter¬ 
est in this soul ho had awakened. He was 
restless and discontented away from the dew 
dear presence, there was a yearning desire 
to look closer into this awakened heart. It 
does not matter much just how it happened 
—there are so many ways for hearts to fal¬ 
ter and go astray. They sang tender im¬ 
pressive songs togetlier, many of them of 
his own selection, sentimental, soul-stir¬ 
ring; and at the close of one of these he 
dropped his shapely white hands with a 
crash upon the keys,and repeating the loving 
refrain tenderly, he looked wistfully, yearn¬ 
ingly up at her as she stood beside him. 
Ah, well—heart spoke to heart as hearts 
will speak, and timid little Allie shrauk 
back abashed—but lie sprang toward her, 
and in spite of her efforts to prevent it, for 
a moment lie held lier clasped closely to him. 
She began to cry as tender women will when 
the foolisli fluttering heart is too full, and 
loving Hal got as vigorous a slap as the 
childish hand could give, os little Pliil’s baby 
voice called out, shrilly: 

“ Go ’way, ugly man, you make mamma 
ciyT’ 

Alas, for wife and mother! Allie fled, 
followed by little Pliil, but he felt that she 
loved him, and manlike his selfish heart 
took foud delight in the thought, unmind¬ 
ful of the suffering it must bring to her. 
Was she not a wife and mother? And this 
was a guilty, illegal, di.shouorable affection, 
even though it had crept upon her unawares, 
involuntarily, os all love should. This man 
hod brightened, beautified her whole life os 
no one else ever had or could—with lilm all 
common things, even, were exalted, beauti¬ 
fied, her spirit rose to a higher, more exalted 
sbitc. Could this affection then be debas¬ 
ing, dishonorable? Hy c.xisting circumstan¬ 
ces it certainly became so. We have no 
right, by divine law, by common liumanity, 
to seek our own happiness selfishly, to en¬ 
rich ourselves at the expense of another’s 
happiness; and in this she would be doing a 
husband who, although lie was thoughtless¬ 
ly exacting, loved lier dearly and lier only, 
the greatest wrong a woman can do a man 
or a man c.an do a woman. He believed 
she loved him when she married him. 
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•nd ii the knowledge came to her that she 
did not, and another had usurped the de¬ 
lightful study which should have been her 
husband’s sweetest pleasure—the daily 
awakening and binding by congenial sym¬ 
pathy more closely to him each day the 
childish trusting heart he thought he had 
won, even if he thoughtlessly neglected his 
part—she had no right to turn aside from 
known responsibilities, uniess by that 
knowledge he should release her. Would 
she have thought it right in him? Would 
handsome Hal Verner have borne it very 
calmly if another man had striven to win a 
wife of his from her rightful allegiance? I 
fear, dear Franc, that the greatest mistake 
of all our mistaken lives is expecting others 
to do better, to bear more than we possibly 
could under the same circnmstances; if we 
would only before condemning others strive 
In every possible way to put ourselves in 
their places, and not, in the pursuit of our 
own selfish gratification, lose sight entirely 
of the golden-rule of doing as we would like 
to be done by—but enough of moralizing, 
the world is too far advanced for that, and 
I was going to tell you a story, not read you 
a homily. 

Yet all unacknowledged to her own heart, 
far days the vague tender yearnings that 
had filled her unsatisfied heart and soul 
had been resolving themselves into tangibie 
shape, fastening in tenderness around this 
handsome auburn-haired roan, whose every 
thought and feeling seemed in such full ac¬ 
cord with hers, as to be a daily surprise to 
her. Here was her king, the vague sweet 
ideal of her imaginative, susceptible soul, 
personified; the one of all others, seeming¬ 
ly, to whom her soul responded, and though 
she fought against it for weary days and 
sleepless night3,denouncing herself severely, 
bitterly, driven almost to distraction, still it 
enchained her. You see. Franc, she was 
only a weak, frail, loving woman, and 
God pity her, forthe righteous (?) world has 
no pity for such, only—she should have 
known better, and her handsome stylish 
lover may go and do likewise by as many 
credulous ones as he can, and the world 
smiles benign approval. God forbid that 
we should have a voice in the ballot until 
we become more just and merciful toward 
uur own sex. 

Still, Hal Verner lingered, although he 
knew he ought to go. Ji'early a week passed 
thus, and exulting in the one sweet advan¬ 


tage he had gained, he longed feverishly for 
another opportunity U> tell her all of his 
loving feelings. 

A letter come requesting his immediate 
presence elsewhere, and he took the oppor¬ 
tunity fate seemed to withhold. Allie went 
to the parlor, and Hal, who had just entered 
the house, saw and quickly followed her. 
Closing the door he began hurriedly, catch¬ 
ing his breath gaspingly, with intense ex¬ 
citement, a most passionate, loving appeal 
from which Allie tried to escal>e, holding 
her hands tightly over her fiusbed face and 
uttering a tearful protest against this, tell¬ 
ing him he must not, shall not talk to her 
—^but cittching her he presses her closely to 
him and, manlike, hisists upon her saying 
she loves him. 

Weak little Allie does love him, and for a 
moment, held in that loviug embrace she 
loses the guiltiness of this sinful love, all 
but the sweetuess amounting to ecstasy, 
and she gives him loviug assurance, whereat 
his manly heart is transported with delight, 
hut not so another’s. There is a quick 
movement, a gasping breath behind them, 
they start guiltily away from each other, 
and catch a glimpse of a white set face, so 
stern and wan-loekiug that timid little 
Allie screams in terror, and then the door, 
which in their loving absorption has been 
softly opened unnoticed by them, closes 
sharply behind Allie’s husband. 

Allie is wild with guilty affright, terrified, 
and handsome Hal tries to soothe her, but 
she turns ficrcel}’^ upon him, pushing him 
as she exclaims; 

“Don’t touch me! Don’t speak to me{ 
O, what a wicked, wicked woman I ami 
We have nearly killed poor Philip! Don’t 
never, never speak to me again 1 O poor 
Philip!” Aud she wrings her little hands 
convulsively. 

There is something exasperating, yet 
nearly amusing, to handsome Hal in this 
vehement outbreak, these repellaut words 
to the man to whom she has but just given 
most tender assurance of fervent affection, 
aud tills deep coiumiaoratiou for another; 
aud there is a vague feeling that womanly 
hearts are a most perplexing study, really 
past finding out, as stricken Allie, like a 
creature despoiled of its young, rushes fran¬ 
tically from the room. 

Hal Verner stands irresolute a moment 
wliere she has left him, palling his tawny 
mustache, an odd, eomplicated expression 
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on hlB handsome face, then he starts for¬ 
ward, muttering: 

“ This is a fix, anyhow. Wonder what 
he’ll do, anyway? 1 suppose he ought to 
kill me, but perhaps she will, and save him 
the trouble. By George 1 if I knew what to 
do anyhow—do feel confounded mean just 
now, that’s a fact, and—” and here his 
thoughts are interrupted as Allie pushes 
the door open and stands before him again, 
with quivering tremulous face, a terrified 
look dilating the soft eyes as she glanced 
hurriedly around the room. Then sinking 
upon the nearest chair she cried out: 

“0,1 can’t find Philip anywhere I” then 
she began to sob and cry bitterly. 

He looked at her a moment, a soft pitiful 
light coming to his blue eyes, and then go¬ 
ing to her, he leaned tenderly over her, say¬ 
ing softly: 

“ Don’t cry so, Allie! I am sorry I have 
caused you so much trouble and—” 

“ But I can’t find Philip,” she tearfully 
repeated. 

It was a wonder to him that she should 
desire to “ find Philip,” and he was vexed 
that she gave no more heed to him; that she 
did not realize the trying position in which 
he was placed, and for which now he was 
slightly Inclined to blame her; for you see 
Adam is as fond of forbidden fruit as Eve, 
but if he can manage to shift the burden of 
his sin, the curse upon her, you may be 
sure that in nine cases out of ten he will do 
it, and—well, God bless the tenth one. So 
his tone was a little sharper than usual as 
he said: 

“1 suppose if must leave at once; this is 
no place for me now; and I’m sure I hope 
you’ll find Philip if you want to so mucii— 
probably he has returned to the shop.” 

“Leave!”—only that one word as her 
hands dropped in her lap, and she raised a 
tear-wet face, from which all color had fled, 
to his g.aze. There w.a3 such a world of 
pitiful yearning in the startled eyes, such 
heart-crushing mournfuliiess in thepathetic 
voice, so much revealed iu that one short 
word, that Hal Tenter was startled, came 
to a more acute re.alizatiou of existing cir- 
cumstauces, and there was a slight shammer 
to the strong fluent voice as, under the gaze 
of those pleading eyes, he answered to that 
word: 

“ 'Well, you see, .;Ulie, of course it wont 
do for roe to stay here now, and then I’ve 
got a letter that makes it imperative that I 


should leave if it hadn’t been for this—but 
I do wish he hadn’t fonnd it out, because 
—well, we might have been so much to 
each other, and now 1 don’t know how we 
shall manage it.” 

“klanage it?” she repeated in a dazed 
questioning way. 

IVliy, yes; you see I can’t give you up, 
Aliie. I want to be a good friend to you and 
see you as often as I can, but of course 
it will have to be kept from him.” 

Aliie gave him a wondering stare as she 
said: 

“ IVhy, he knows it now. O poor Philip 1 
Why he looked awfully I O, what shall I 
do?” And the tears ran fast over her face as 
she held her clasped hands up imploringly. 

That irritated look slightly colored his 
handsome face again, for you see he was 
a healthy volatile man, and what was, or 
rather he expected would be, a pleasing 
novel study, an agreeable pastime to him, 
to weak conscientious Allie, under existing 
circumstances, became, as it were, a matter 
of life and death, for although she did not 
love Philip with her whole soul as a woman 
should the man she marries, yet she pos¬ 
sessed an exceedingly tender womanly heart, 
and a most conscientious sense of duty, of 
right and wrong, and was very frank and 
earnest by nature. 

He soothed her as well as he could, al¬ 
though that vexed feeling was not lessened 
by finding that his soft loving words did not 
affect her as much as he felt they ought to; 
and so his tone was colder, his manner more 
distant, as he told her he must bid her good- 
by, and that he hoped she would not wholly 
forget him. 

Forget him! Then with a sudden revul¬ 
sion of feeling it all came rushing over her, 
what this handsome man was and hod been 
to her, a dim idea of what her life would be 
now without him. She had been led blind¬ 
ly on, as it were, by the strength of his will, 
the strong magnetic power, that irresistible 
attraction by which he held her, until she 
stood overwhelmed on the brink of the 
precipice, confronted by the appalling truth 
of her situation, yet bereft of .ill strength 
or volition to retrace her steps, to take up 
her shattered life :ts it was. All feeling and 
thought became centered in this overwhelm-, 
ing idea of losing him. He saw at onco 
that he had regidned the power he feared 
he had lost, and he took advantage of it, 
and gained a most tender assurance from 
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her that she never could foi^et him, that 
ehe could not live without him. So they 
parted lovingly, with a promise to corre¬ 
spond, lie having striven zealously with all 
his powers of persuasion and loving exac¬ 
tion to overcome lier conscieniions scruples, 
to make lier lonl.- at tiie matter as he did. 

All! the wide difference tliere was in ids 
loving and liers—yet the strongest, most 
tender affection may be weakened, and the 
weaker grow stronger. 

The fond parting was over, and Allle was 
left alone with her babies. Tlie lover was 
gone, lint where was her husband? Left 
by iierself, away from tlie glamour of Hal’s 
fascinating presence, all of Allie’s shocked 
feelings returned with redoulilcd force, and 
with them came notv a dread amounting to 
fear of seeing Philip. But it seemed as if 
tliis fear was needless, for tlie day waned 
and night came on still and sombre, and the 
supper she liad prepared with trembling 
hiuids and affrighted heart, remained un- 
tasted save by little Phil, for the husband 
ami father came not, and Allie wailed ner¬ 
vously, so lonely aud heart-depressed, till 
past the midnight Iiour, aud then, crying, 
she fell asleep in her chair, aud slept till the 
morning sunliglit fell garishly in ruddy 
streams through the uncurtained window 
over the pale face. Little Phil called loud¬ 
ly to be taken up, and woke the baby who 
joined shrilly in the call to mother. 

Allie looked around her with a vague con¬ 
sciousness of something amiss, and her gaze 
rested upon the waiting meal. 

“O Philip 1 Where is he? Where is 
Philip?” was her wailing cry, as she soothed 
her baby, and dressed little Phil, aud all the 
details of the previous day’s startling reve¬ 
lations camo to her mind with forcible 
dreadful distinctness. She recalled vividly 
the shocked agonized look Philip’s paJo 
face had worn in tliat glimpse she had of it, 
aud the terrible fear that he had destroyed 
himself, that her perfidy had killed him, 
nearly distracted her, but she knew not 
what to do. 

Three days of the moat distressing sus¬ 
pense passed, during w'hich Allle scarcely 
ate or slept; then the postman brought her 
a letter containing these words; 

“ 3rT nAW-Ko Wife,— God help mo I It 
is dreailful, dretuiful to give you up, hut if 
I am ‘ old, cold and selfish,’ God knows I do 
love you dearly, aud 1 will uot staud iu the 


w.ay of your happiness. It was a sad mis¬ 
take, my dear Allie. I should have kiuiwn 
better than to expect a young lieautifiil girt 
as you were to love one like me. May God 
bless and make you Iiappy. I never shall 
trouble you more, except to see tliat you are 
well provided for. Pity me a little if you 
can, Allie, as well as to blame me for blight¬ 
ing your life. Ever yours, 

“PniMP.” 

And then in deep humiliation of spirit, 
such self-aliasenient as she never liad known 
before, ibllio bowed Iicr liuad and wept bit¬ 
terly. No date, no address wlialever. She 
felt she must—yet Iiow sliould slic?—set 
about finding lilin. Slie sent a litlle tioy t» 
the shop, and he found it occupied by an¬ 
other man who had purchased it lately, he 
said. 

A week of suspense passed, and tlien an¬ 
other letter was brought to Allie, the chi- 
rography of which was in a hold dashing 
hand, elegant easy penmniisliip,a letter from 
Hal Vemer. and tlie friendly words, breath- 
ingastroug subtle hint of the more passion¬ 
ate current, set susceptible Allie’s tiustiug 
heart ail aflame ag.aiii; and, like the weak 
woman she was, she sent Idni a loving re¬ 
ply, wholly losing sight again of her suf¬ 
fering liushand, until, at tlie close, she told 
him Philip had left her. Then there was a 
motnentai'y struggle, a slight return of thin 
consciousness of wrong^loing, but the 
glamour of infatuation, the spell of intense 
passion overcame the guilty couvietions, 
and the letter w.a3 sent. In less than a 
week from the time the letter was received 
Hal Vemer came to sec her, eager, exult¬ 
ant, tor, after all the fear of getting him¬ 
self ’• into a fix,” there was something ex¬ 
ceedingly inspiriting to his naturally willful 
heart in this trespassing upon forbidden 
grounds, winning another man’s wife fiura 
Vim, and '>y the power of bis triuraphank 
tone timid Allio’s scruples were for the 
nonce wlioily silenced. 

Yet tliere were times when he was absent 
that she suffered from deep contrition of 
spirit, as slie ought to, and there was an in¬ 
tense longing to blot out the pa-st year from 
her life ami to liolil fast to Philip, of whom 
slic so longed to hear; and then slm always 
felt so sure of his love for Iieriulier inmost 
heart, even if he was exacting, and she did 
uot love him. With Hal Vemer ihei-e was 
an entirely different fueling—when under 
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{nflnimca of bis ardent demonstrations 
(be cuoltl not doiilit bis lore for her, but os 
Boon as be left ber ber heart was tortured 
by the most feverisli uncertainty; distrust 
■jrould, ill spite of lier utmost endeavors to 
prevent it, mercilessly assail lier. Tlien site 
really pitied poor Pliilip so—slio lived for a 
year in a delirium of esuitemont, of tremu¬ 
lous doubts, hopes and fears. Hal Verner’s 
letters were, for a time, all that the most 
exacting nature could desire, and Allie was 
not exacting; ids vi-.its ardently tender- 
hut by-and-by these visits to which she 
looked forward so feverishly, liecame less 
frequent; increase of business, and other 
excuses were given—then his letters were 
more hurried, less satisfying, and the 
doubts in Abie’s loving heart increased. 
You can imagine, or have read so many 
times, if you never have experienced love’s 
vagaries, the tortures of a bckle changeable 
heart, without my wearying you with need¬ 
less detail. Men who have many lady-loves 
should be a little careful in their correspon¬ 
dence, One day, when AJlie’s heart was 
disturbed more than usual witli conflicting 
fears, it was for a moment gladdened by the 
receipt of a letter, the elegant superscrip¬ 
tion of which mode her foolish heart bound 
joyowaiy wad her pate cheeh flush so prettfly 
—but only the superscription, for on read¬ 
ing the enclosed letter her soft eyes dilated, 
her check paled, and her breath came in fit¬ 
ful gasps os she read on to the end, a most 
ardent love-letter to a young lady, in which 
he told his loved Flora how impotiently he 
awaited their approaching nuptials, how 
wearily the time passed away from her dear 
presence. Ah, Franc, it must be bitter, hu¬ 
miliating, when we find that we have 
blighted a life, broken a heart, rejected the 
true bread of love for its mere husks—that 
we have lavished the whole wealth of our 
nature upon a trifler, given the soul’s best 
affection for jnomentary passion, given as 
freely to others. Upon the impulse, the 
.suffering of the moment, poor Abie sat 
down, wrote all the feelings of her heart, 
and sent it with the letter intended for an¬ 
other, And such a letter as it wasl Hal 
Veriicr drew his breath sharply, his betirded 
check glowed with intense feeling, his eyes 
burned and dilated as he got a full glimpse 
of that loving noble heart. He quickly re¬ 
solved he would not give her up—here was 
a wealth of affection he had not dreamed 
«f, something that savored strongly of the 


sublime. He left bnsiness and started to 
set matters right, confident of his power to 
do so, exulting rather than de.spondlng in 
anticipation of the prospective loving scene. 
But ho had yet to Icara, to fully understand 
the re.ally noble nature he had to deal with. 
She met him quite calmly, although the 
visit was entirely unexpected, tor you sea 
she had fought her battle with self bravely 
as soon as the first great shock was over, 
telling herself she deserved it, oil this and 
much more, for her own peifidy—and then 
the keenest pain was not for herself, that 
she had been so basely deceived, but that 
he had been deceiving others, better womeii« 
as she told herself, than she was. 

He attempted to draw her to him loving¬ 
ly, but she repulsed him, and placing a 
(disdr for him, she said: 

“ Now tell me all about it.” 

He looked at her a moment in a dazed 
confused way, she the master, he the slave, 
now, and then ho began; 

” Well, you see, Allie, 1 didn’t mean any 
wrong, and—” Here he broke down be¬ 
neath the indignant scorn of those flashing 
eyes, and sat in confused silence a moment; 
then she said, a slight trcmulousness in the 
soft voice, for there was an involuntary pity 
hteudmg with her just indignation for this 
man she had loved: 

“Go on, please—you were saying you 
didn’t mean any wrong, I believe.” 

He looked np at her and exclaimed: 

“ Deuce take it, Allie, don’t look at a fel¬ 
low in that way. I don’t see why we can’t 
be as good friends as ever—ifr—if I do many 
her, it needn’t make any difference with 
the relations we hold to each other, as 1 look 
at it.” And be arose and stood close be¬ 
side her, essaying to take her hand. 

“ We look at it differently then, I fear. 
I made a mistake it seems, too—I thought 
ft was love you had been professing for me, 
and—” 

“ Well, of course, I couldn’t marry you, 
Allie, if I did love you, and I don’t see 
why—” And breaking down again, she 
finished it for him thus: 

“You intend to marry this lady, but you 
would like to visit me as a lover still, or 
friend, os you call it, tliat we should be the 
same to each other as we have been? Do I 
understand you aright?” 

She spoke so calmly, insinuatingly, that 
he thought love was gaining the ascendancy, 
and he replied quite buoyantly: 
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‘‘Why yes, AlUe; whst should hinder? 
I can’t give yon up, you see,” And he at¬ 
tempted to put bis arm around her, but she 
drew away from him, and her voice wa.s 
coldly repellant as she said: 

‘‘What should hinder? I will tell you, 
sir. The scales have fallen from my daz¬ 
zled eyes. I see this hideous thing in all its 
loathsome deformity. I realize now that it 
has fallen to my own lot just how basely I 
have deceived a heart that trusted me. O 
poor Philip! fliy lost, deeply Injured hus¬ 
band ! Ab! you are deep!}-, Justly avenged.' 
No sir, I shall not help you to deceive an¬ 
other—it may be that your nature requires 
promiscuous affection, but I do not, cannot 
believe in promiscuous passion; some per¬ 
sons must suffer deeply thereby, and I will 
not help to Inflict such suffering. I never 
will intentionally deceive another person 
while I live.” 

He stood in silence a moment, flushing 
beneath her steady gaze, then she said: 

‘‘Please sit down a moment.” 

Thinking she was about to leave the room 
for something, and being loth to leave her 
in this unsatisfactory maimer, he gladly 
complied. She turned from him and then 
quickly passed behind the chair in whlchhe 
sat. Her voice was low but clear and firm, 
as she said: 

“lam going to bid you good-by, or not 
you, but my grand, my beautiful ideal, that, 
for a brief delirious season, I believed was 
personified in you—and then 1 want you to 
leave me, for I never desire to see you 
again on earth—I understand now just how 
thoroughly selfish, how heartless you are. 
1 had reason from your ardent demonstra¬ 
tions to think that you really loved me. I 
see that I was a child, a very simpleton in 
the ways of the world, in reading human 
nature, but I deserve this and much more 
punishment for the grievous sin I have 
committed. O Heaven! how I am humili¬ 
ated, debased, at the thought of what you 
desired me to become! A traitor to ail 
trusting nobleness, a perversion of all pure 
true inn.aie goodness to seusuality,” 

“But I did, 1 do love you, AUie!” he in¬ 
terrupted fiercely, really moved by the 
husky tremulousness now perceptible in the 
low sweet voice; but she cried out: 

“Don’t! don’t try to deceive me further! 
My heart is embitterod, humiliated enough 
for the present. I must ever look at these 
things dlfforeiitly from what you do. Don’t 


speak to me again, please.' Don’t touch me 
while I bid yon good-by.” And as soon as 
the last word was uttered she put her arms 
around his neck in a close clinging embrace, 
and bending her head above bis, from the 
back of his chair she kissed him fervently, 
repeatedly, upon brow and cheek, such im¬ 
passioned lingering kisses of yearning ten¬ 
derness as thrilled bis inmost soul. Then 
she said, lowly, reverently, as one speaks of 
the dead: 

•‘ Good-by, my noble, my brave, my beau¬ 
tiful idcai, my king!” afar-away misty look 
in the soft eyes, as if speaking to her soul, 
or some one far removed from earth; then 
with a start, looking fully at him again, she 
said, sternly: 

“Now go, sir, and try to make her hap¬ 
py. I never desire to see you again.” 

Hal Verner took his hat and passed out 
from her presence, his soul in a tumult of 
conflicting emotions. Out in the air again 
he took his hat off hastily, as if its weight 
oppressed him, drew afulldeep respiration, 
then hurried on with rapid strides, striving 
to distance his thoughts. Some distance 
away, on the brow of a hill overlooking the 
little cottage, he stopped, and looking back 
he stamped his foot furiously, as he ex¬ 
claimed: 

“ Curse my luck 1 IVhat a contemptible 
fool I’ve been! Heavens! what a woman 
she is! 1 shall carry the memory of those 
kisses all through my life. Such fire, such 
softness, such a strange blending of fiery 
spirit and pathetic tenderness I She might 
have been so much to mo—such variable 
sweetness would have been so refreshing to 
my temperament. Pshaw! 1 shall die of 
satiety in a year with my insipid bride 
elect,” he muttered, crossly, as he strode 
on. His mood changing in a moment, his 
handsome face softened, as he murmured 
tenderly, “Such kisses!” And raising his 
hat, he passed his hand slowly, caressingly, 
over his forehead, across his cheeks where 
her kisses had fallen, a tender satisfied 
smile curving his mouth, lighting bis blue 
brilliant eyes as be hurried on to the sta¬ 
tion, and back to his business and “ in¬ 
sipid” lady-love. 

Tou expect my queer little Allie to have 
a terrible time, a crushing brain fever, or 
something of the kind, don’t you. Franc? 

Weil, 1 presume it would be mote roman¬ 
tic, sensational; and I must wish, although 
it may seem a very unfeeling wish, that we 
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bonldlapM into bfiuful nnconsciovisneas of 
our most severe mental troubles oftener in 
this hard real life, as heroines in fiction do, 
even though It was severe illness; for It 
would be a blessed relief to this dull dreary 
drag, the ceaseless roimd, the bitter thrall 
of daily monotonous care and toil, to forget 
It all but for a little while, the torturing, 
corroding pain of heart and brain. But 
Allie closed the door sharply after her as 
she fled from the room where he had left 
her and—woke the baby. Little time for 
sentimental grief now, but a sort of dull 
apathy succeeded the neatly overwhelming 
misery as she pressed her babe closely to 
her aching heart. The cuiming midget put 
up a plump little hand, stroked mother’s 
cheek, cooing softly. As a waft of most 
loving sympathy it moved AUie’s rebellions 
heart where such desperate feelings had 
wildly surged, and in an instant the tears 
flowed freely. 

And then the days went on and on, woven 
into weeks and months, months of dreary 
grief to hopeless Allie. 

Months of feverish constant watchfulness 
for Philip, who seemed to have as entirely 
disappeared from her life as if she never 
had known him, with the exception of a 
■monthly Installment which came reguiariy, 
more than sufficient for her simple wants. 
And here Allie’s peculiar sensitive temper¬ 
ament soon began to assert itself in odd in¬ 
dependence and a certain reluctance In 
using the money sent thus, till she soon 
came to the conclusion that she wonld not 
spend a cent of the money thus reeeived 
upon herself, she would not be supported 
by the man she had so cruelly wronged. 
She sought employment and obtained 
enough sewing from a shop to supply all 
needful necessaries for herself. Then this 
disturbing element that entered her life was 
of just the nature to quicken sensibility, 
ronse all tbe romantic sentimentality of her 
nature, and I have shown you enough of 
Allie’s temperament already for you to 
know that she was slightly inclined to sen¬ 
timentality, and a dormant power after a 
while manifested itself -with surprising abil¬ 
ity. Little Allie took to scribbling. Now I 
presume these lofty-minded people who 
have ever a watchful, thoughtful regard for 
the world’s advancement, to each indivld- 
ual’s highest good, would tell us this grief 
was just what Allie needed, was, in fact, as 
far M this developing theory advocates, the 


best thing that could have happened in her 
life, which, beneath tbe serene care of a 
satisfied affection, wonld, in all probability, 
have flowed calmly on. The world would 
have been deprived of the cheering light of 
her genius, and she would have been only a 
contented happy wife and mother. A con¬ 
tented wife and mother—after all, isn’t that 
the sweetest dearest good to a woman? The 
sacrifice of one peaceful happy life to the 
general good is hut a small contribution, 
not worth a regret probably, yet we can but 
be sorry for little Allie, and grieve with 
those who grieve; we can but wish it could 
be different. Ah welll Poor little Allie 
needed the lesson, I presume; but there are 
many things in life so hard to bear that one 
must sometimes wish we might be bom 
more perfect, so that we shouldn’t need to 
be cudgelled all of the way to develop and 
bring us to a proper state of discipline; for 
it is so hard sometimes, dear Franc, to say 
“ Thy will, notmine, be done,” even though 
we know it is all for the best, and worketh 
to our good in the end. Before long Allie, 
who toiled hard and earnestly, received 
goodly compensation for her literary labors; 
so she was enabled not only to support her¬ 
self but her children, and to think with ex¬ 
treme satisfaction as she carefully hoarded 
lost Philip’s earnings, that it wonld be so 
nice for him to have even a little laid by 
against the time of need. ■ Her life bright¬ 
ened, lost its utter hopelessness in activity, 
and this independence in means which an¬ 
swered a need of her nature, was as con¬ 
genial companionship to her. Then there 
was something so true and frank, pathetic, 
yet such earnest common sense blended so 
quaintly in her writings, her life of seclu¬ 
sion giving her the advantage of piquant 
originality of thought and expression pecu¬ 
liarly charming, bringing to her flattering 
encouragement. 

She was naturally of an elastic, exceed¬ 
ingly hopeful temperament, and it was im¬ 
possible for her to he wholly depressed for a 
great length of time; to her, every cloud 
had its silver lining, and she soon got out 
of the davknees unto the lining—I am afraid 
my Allie was not of the sort, the high-trag¬ 
edy order usually served up for heroines, 
for before reaching the frenzied state of 
sensational desperation, so attractive in 
these highly-seasoned times, her general 
hopefulness whispered softly that it was 
“ not half so bad as it might be,” and she 
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listened to tho soft whisper and was com¬ 
forted. 

So slie watched and hoped for Thllip’s ra- 
tuni quite joyously .at hest, telling over and 
over to herself, day after day, just what she 
would say to Idin, how good -site would be 
to him, how dearly she loved him, better 
than aught or anything else on earth, her 
noble true hushanil, whose truth shone out 
so glowingly in contrast to another’s pertidy. 
No, Philip never would have done so, never 
would have planned so eruelly, deliberately, 
to wholly wreck the heart happiness of any 
one—what Ual Verner had called exacting 
sellishncss in her husband was as exalted 
nobleness compared to his own heartless 
perfidy. Shu felt so sure of his love, too— 
that thought was as a steadfast rock of hope 
in the dreary desert of uncertainty to her; 
whatever he did, whatever happened to her, 
she knew Philip loved /ter, she was his 
choice before all others; ho loved her even 
If she did not love him, and she felt now it 
was better for a woman to be loved than to 
love if but one could be given. And then 
she realized that she did love Philip with 
the purest affection of her heart. 

Every strongly imaginative, sensitive per¬ 
son possesses more or less of an innate mor¬ 
bid life, a second nature, so to speak, cher¬ 
ished iu all its tender vividness, and apt 
under certain circumstances, particularly in 
solitude, to run- riot into most absurd ex¬ 
travagant fancies. Now the ideal of Aiiie’s 
romantic heart was very glowing, exalted 
in delicate, tender, strong and noble image¬ 
ry, and plain matter-of-fact Philip did not 
answer at all to this beautiful fanciful cre¬ 
ation in their daily intercourse. But, as 
none of us are fully proven, or reach our 
true depth until sounded, forcibly stirred 
by the strong winds of adversity, or some 
great grief overwhelms us, forcing us to dis¬ 
play oitr true innate colors; so all of those 
years of calm home life had not told her 
anything of this plain noble man’s true na¬ 
ture, whose whole being had become cen¬ 
tred in her, this one frail woman, as that 
one look of intense heart-crushing anguish 
that plain face had worn the last time she 
saw it revealed to her. Therefore hand¬ 
some Hal Vemer’s seemingly relined poetic 
nature had at first appeared to be her ex¬ 
alted ideal personified, and the heartlessness 
of his sehemlng sensuality was so vividly 
thrust upon her as to shock her whole sen¬ 
sitive delicate nature. After all, it was 


only her own beautiful creation, a fanciful 
ideal she had been infatuated with, nut the 
man himself, and iu reality Philip's true 
soul more fully responded to this, and AUie 
wondered at the change iu her feelings, a 
change that was really no wonder at all. 
True, there were times when her senti¬ 
mental heart would turn with something 
like regretful tenderness to that season of 
infatuation, the brief enjoyment of con¬ 
genial sympathy, for he was a ple.asiiig las- 
ciiiating man, as all such strongly .sensual 
persons are, even to delicate natures, while 
they wear the alluring mask of sentimen¬ 
tality; but this regret gradually wore away 
till she became wholly indiiferent, and the 
most Intense feeling she felt when she read 
his marriage to the insipid heiress would 
not have been very flattering to his vtmlty, 
for it w-as only pity for herwho had wedded 
such a heartless man, one who must from 
his changeful nature and lax principles be 
more or less untrue to her. 


The months of separation were woven 
into years; years of steady improvement 
and culture to little Allie, till one could 
hardly believe that this calm, dignified, 
gentle lady, so attractive in her ingenuous 
frankness to all, was little shy, impulsive 
Ailie, who formerly would have “blushed 
with delight if you gave her a smile, and 
trembled with fear at your frown.’’ Four 
years had passed since Philip left her; and 
one fair autumnal day when nature had 
garnered her golden sheaves, and given a 
most boiuitiful return of her varied goods 
to the diligent husbandman, closing the 
busy season with such an artistic display of 
variegated loveliness as no limner shall ex¬ 
cel, or even hope to equal, enwrapped iu 
the soft hazy mist of the glowing Indian 
summer, Allie’s sadly quiet, dreamy life 
was disturbed by atclegram announcing the 
serious illness of her loved mother, who, 
shortly after her only daughter’s marriage, 
had removed with her son to a Western 
city. Needful preparations were speedily 
made, and with her children Allie started, 
with a deeply anxious heart, on her long 
voyage. But when nearly there an unfore¬ 
seen detention arrested her progress. A 
drenching rain, terminating in one of those 
devastating floods which have wrought 
such dire ruin at times iu parU of the fair 
West, set in; bridges were swept away, the 
trains delayed, and one dark tempestuous 
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night Aliie, with her children and many 
other passengers, was onayoidably delayed 
on her journey. 

It was a large pretentions hotel to which 
Allie, with many other impatient travellers, 
repaired to pass the time until she could 
proceed. The wearylittle ones slept soundly 
after a refreshing supper, the sound sweet 
sleep of childhood, but Allie’s anxious heart 
would not permit needful rest, and she lay 
wide awake, tossing restlessly, till some 
time past midnight, when suddenly every 
sense was roused by loud cries of “Firel” 
close beside her. The gong was sounded 
loudly through the passages, mixed with 
screams of ten’or, loud calls, hurrying feet, 
and all the affrighted din usual to such an 
alarming time. Hastily preparing herself 
and children, whose terrified cries at being 
thus rudely aroused helped to increase the 
appalling din which nearly crazed her, Allie 
soon stood in the passage among the hurry¬ 
ing crowd essaying to escape from the im¬ 
pending danger. But just as they crowded 
around the landing a warning voice arrested 
their progress, as directly beneath them 
fiames and suffocating smoke burst into the 
hall. There was a simultaneous rash for 
the other stairway, all attempt at order be¬ 
ing frantically resisted in their headlong 
speed, a very pandemonium of groans, 
screams and cursing, mingling with the 
shrill cries of little children, as some are 
pushed down the stairs and trampled upon, 
ail in selfish eager haste to escape. 

At length, in what seemed a fearful 
length of time to the terrified inmates, but 
which really was but a few minutes, the 
burning building was apparently cleared; 
but in a moment the fearful intelligence 
was passed from one to another quickly, 
rising in a thrilling cry above the shouts of 
the firemen and the general uproar, that 
there was a sick man still in tbe fastcon¬ 
suming building, the terrible information 
given by a woman who rashed frantically 
to and fro, entreating them to save her hus¬ 
band. A murmur of consternation fol¬ 
lowed, ending in the appalling confirmation 
that nothing could be dohe for him; the 
fire was bursting out on all sides, and no 
one could enter the fiames to save him. A 
heavy hand was laid firmly on the frenzied 
woman’s shoulder as a ringing voice de¬ 
manded to know where, in what part of the 
hotel the sick man was, and strove to calm 
her by assuring her that he would save her 


husband if possible, if she would only try to 
tell him; but as many essayed to give him 
the desired information, and alt cried out 
that such a thing was impossible, there was 
a shout, cries of commiseration, as & 
ghastly face appeared at one of the windows, 
its wanness illuminated to a lurid glow, an 
unearthly aspect, by the fiames leaping 
around and below it. The woman gave 
one shrill scream of hopeless anguish os in 
tb'e hush that followed that apparition 
there was a piteous appeal for help audible, 
and then she fell prone upon her face, in¬ 
sensible, among the swaying crowd. But 
that daring one who had eagerly volun¬ 
teered his assistance, his life, as it seemed, 
BO recklessly, to save anotheris, passed 
firmly through the excited crowd, and soon 
a cry of consternation and remonstrance 
rose.on all sides, as it became apparent that, 
he was foolhardy enough to attempt to en¬ 
ter the fast-consuming building. But vainly 
they begged him to desist from his mad; 
purpose; somehow amid the general confu¬ 
sion and remonstrance he eluded them, and 
in a moment it was evident to the terror- 
stricken multitude that a stream of water 
was brought steadily to bear at one point. 
The firemen watched with wondering stare 
and set blanched faces a rapidly-ascending, 
figure, which for an instant, seeming an 
eternity of time, would be completely hid¬ 
den from them, enveloped in fire and sfnoke, 
till at last it wholly disappeared from view 
within the cireling flames; a moment of 
terrible suspense, then another apparition, 
a loud shout from it and hlirried prepare 
tions by the mass below. Dire confusion 
reigned for a short space, os somehow the 
sick man, wholly enveloped in wet blankets, 
lay uneonscious, cared for among them;, 
and then—the walls had fallen in, and he,, 
the hero, intent only upon saving the life- 
of another, until it seemed too late to save 
his own, the cry arose that he bod surely 
given his brave life for another. But at 
one side, whither he had leaped just as the 
swaying flaming walls fell, he was taken up 
a scorched, mangled, bleeding mass of 
scarcely recognizable humanity, more dead 
than alive, and borne away amid the accla¬ 
mations and heartfelt commiserations of 
the surging crowd, side by side with Hal 
Yemer, the sick man, who owed his life to 
him. ■ ■ 

The next day, drawn by an irresistible 
Impulse to look upon this wonderful hero 
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whose heroic dariog every one was extoll¬ 
ing, although usually nervously averse to 
all sights and scenes of horror and public 
places, timid Allie accompanied several la¬ 
dles irith the surgeon, several who had 
asked for one look at the daring man as a 
particular favor. Now having, through the 
shock of the whole terrible affair, and by 
necessity through the care of her little ones, 
kept her room the greater part of the time, 
she had not heard nor even aaked the name 
of either of the men who had borne such a 
tragical part In that fearful time. Although 
deeply feeling for hoth, she thought them 
strangers; and at first, when one of the la¬ 
dles, who had evinced a most friendly in¬ 
terest in the little lady and her children 
during the journey, showing the pretty lit¬ 
tle ones many kindly attentions, asked her 
to accompany them, to take a look at the 
hero, she had thought, with her usual aver¬ 
sion to publicity, to refuse; but an unde- 
flnable irresistiUe Impulse had influenced 
her to go to look at this brave stranger. 


One look at the disfigured face partly cov¬ 
ered by bandages, and reticent Allie forgot 
all else as she passed by them, crying out 
thankfully: 

“ O Philip I I have found my PbiUpl” 
There was a murmured answer In which 
the name of “Alliel my darling wifel” was 
distinguishable, and a tearful reiteration In 
return from Allie that nothing ever should 
part them again; and then—Philip had a 
most laving devoted nurse, 

When he was partially recovered, and I 
looked upon the wan plain face, made still 
plainer by disfiguring scars, I saw above It 
a bright halo of radiant beauty, the crown 
of patience and true heroism; and I think 
Allie, happy Allie now, realized it as she 
murmured softly, reverently, her luminous 
eyes meeting mine after following my gaze 
to that noble face: 

“Ah, Katel God is so good to mel” 

Ay, so he is, dear Franc, to all of his oft- 
straying rebellious children. 
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A LTJCKT MISTAKE. 

BT KATE SEAFOAM, 


It would lie a dreary Christinas to me, as 
I^^felt. 1 watched the little children in the 
busy crowded streets, so eager, ro?y.<heeked 
and happy, with a hungry regretful longing, 
ud thought of my own joyous childhood, 
^en I had been the cherished pet of a 
happy household, just as eager and joyous 
for the pleasures of the coming holidays. 
Now, even the memory of those happy 
times was panful, as I sat shivering in my 
dreary room that cold night. 1 pressed my 
hands over my aching eyes to shut out the 
dreariness around me, and mentally re¬ 
viewed the past three years. 

Ah I little did the happy children think, 
as they gathered around my desk that day 
and planned for the coming holidays, talking 
BO gleefully of their anticipated pleasures, 
what keen rnlsery each word was to my 
heart, although I strove to put what I 
deemed the uncharitable feeling away from 
mo, and to fully sympathize in their happi¬ 
ness. It was just three years ago this very 
night that my gentle mother breathed her 
last in my arms, and I left my pleasant 
home, where I had. been so happy, a lonely 
broken-hearted orphan. 

I will not dwell upon the misery and de¬ 
pression of the first year after I left my 
home, the wearying fruitless search for em¬ 
ployment, as day after day I saw my funds, 
the small amount I had been able to save 
from the sale of a few valuable articles, 
dwindling away for board, and night after 
night I laid an aching head and weary eyes, 
from which the ofttlmes refreshing moist¬ 
ure of tears had' long since departed, upon a 
lonely pillow, but will pass on to the time 
when, hy the death of a highly-esteemed 
teacher in L-, a town adjoining my na¬ 

tive place, I was fortunate in being allowed 
to supply the vacancy. At first, though 
.very grateful for the opportunity to better 
my condition, the wearying routihe of 
school duties was exceediugly annoying, 
for I was just at that stage in my grief 
when my whole heart ai[|^ soul rebelled 
against the bitter change in my hitherto 
peaceful life, and consequently I was very 
irritable, and hut a poor substitute lor the 
patient loving teacher they had lost; yet, to 


my surprise, I had been letained through 
two years, aud the children had grown quite 
food of me.. 

Scene after scene of those sad lonely years 
passed quickly through my mind. I lived 
again in memory all the tragical horrors of 
my poor father’s suicidal death, my gqntle 
trusting mother’s quiet grief, py own pbel- 
lious stormy sorrow, and then a .aharp 
sounding rap upon my very door starUed, 
me, in my moody fancies seeming a repofl-- 
tion of that other wifich had never left my 
disordered mind, the precursor of the an-, 
nouncement of my fatheris terribie ^eath. 

I started up in affright, trembling' aud •. 
quivering in every fibre of my person, so 
that I found it impossible to reach the door 
until the knock was repeated, in a still 
more peremptory manner. I hashed 
weakly to open the door, with the horrof 
that other night still upon me, and found 
only little Frank Smith, holding toward me 
a letter. He was my landlady's only b<mi,. 
a scholar who seemed re^l? food of' 
his sad teacher. He was in the habit of 
bringing my letters to me, and apjwared 
gratified in the performance of the kindly 
ofilce. But now he started as he glanced at 
my pale startled face, and turned quickly 
from me as soon as I took the letter. I 
could not find my voice to express the usual 
thanks. 

I held the unexpected letter in my trem 
bling hand some minutes before 1 could 
open it. Glancing at the superscription, I 
saw it was in a bold manly hand. Curiously 
I opened it, and in surprise read these fond 
words: 

“Mt deabest Aenie,—A fter a loi^ 
search 1 have found you, my darling. O, 
the dreary dismal years of separation since 
we parted 1 But the time of probation has 
passed at last, and I am impatiently .await¬ 
ing the necessary delay in the transaction 
of important business ere I can come, as 
fast os steam can bear me, to my darling. 1 
'write, that our meeting may not he delayed 
by your absence,on my arrival in seeing 
you. I shaU be with yon by ’Thursday 
evening, and then—^but we will leave the 
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sweetness to be said, dear. To think that 
my Annie should be confined to the weary¬ 
ing life of a school-teacher 1 

‘Tour loving, faithful 

“ Ralph.” 

Here was a surprise, indeed. The hand¬ 
writing, the name, all was strange to me, 
and I, at twenty years of age, could safely 
say that I was heart-whole; and here was a 
genuine fond lover claiming me. Of coiurse 
I had a deal of speculating with my cares 
until the next night, which was Thursday. 

That evening I sat in my plain little 
room in a curious state of mind. 1 could 
not be expected to enjoy any of the rapture 
allowable on such occasions, and my feel¬ 
ings were wholly undefiuable. 1 could not 
read. Mrs. Holmes’ s most interesting work 
lay open upon my lap, all unheeded. Just 
as the old clock struck eight I heard, with 
great trepidation, a firm manly step ascend¬ 
ing the stairs, and in a moment I rpse with 
great tremulousness to answer the hasty 
summons. The instant I opened the door 
and had a glimpse of a dark handsome face, 
atall manly form, I was caught closely in 
strong arms and pressed fondly, while kiss 
after kiss fell upon my shrinking face. I, 
struggled to free myself from this tender 
embrace, which was not mine by right, and 
rejeaslng me, he closed the door, saying: 

“ Why, Annie, my darling, what is it?” 

Then, in the glare of the light, he took a 
good look at me, started Tjack, flushed with 
embarrassment, and s^d, in a confused 
way: 

“ Pardon me; I have been very rude to a 
stranger. I—I thought I had found my 
Annie: I do hope you wiU kindly forgive 
me for such great rudeness.” And he 
leaned against the wall, as if hardly able to 
stand. 

I made some confused reply, I hardly 
know what; but I really pitied him so, he 
must have seen it, and it relieved his em¬ 
barrassment somewhat. I pushed a chair 
toward him, and as he sat down, he said: 

“I do not know what to say for myself 
in extenuation of my extreme carelessness; 
but I was directed to this room, told that I 
should find my Annie—Annie Walton here. 
Can you tell me where she is?” 

•• My name is Annie Walton. I do not 
know any one else by that name,” I an¬ 
swered, with embarrassment. 

“ Annie C. Walton?” he asked. 


“Annie C. Walton,” I repeated. ^ 

“ It is singular your name is just the 
same, yet it is evident you are not the l^y - 
I expected to find here,” he said, slowly, , 

“ It certainly is, for I never have known* 
you, or even seen you, to my knowledge, 
before,” I replied. 

“ Did you receive a note from me. Miss 
Walton?” he asked, after a momentary hes¬ 
itation. 

For answer I gave the note to him. , He 
thanked me, and rising, said: *>> ' 

“All that I will trouble you to say in ex- ■* 
planation of my most inexcusable blunder 
la, that I left my home four years ago on 
account of most unpleasant circumstances. 
At that time I was betrothed to a lady bear¬ 
ing the same name that you do. For some 
reason her father, a very strict stern man, 
sought to break our engagement. Harsh 
words followed, and flnaUy I left, comforted 
with assurances of lifelong devotion from 
Annie. For a year our correspondence was 
frequent and uninterrupted, and then lodger 
and longer became the time in which I 
waited impatiently for replies to my letters, 
till at last they ceased altogether. I wrote 
urging an explanation of this neglect, but 
to this received no answer. Six months 
elapsed, and then, in a letter from a friend, 

I received casually the information that my • 
friend was to marry, so report said, a very 
wealthy man—this with a joUng remark 
foUowing abdut what he had 'thought our 
relations were at the time of my departure, 
when ho concluded he must have been mis¬ 
taken. You can imagine my feelings. Busi¬ 
ness engagements from which I could not 
readily break away detained me sometime 
longer from seeking the positive assurance 
of the hitter fact. But at last I was at lib¬ 
erty to leave. Well, to be as brief as possi¬ 
ble In this, to you, uninteresting story, I 
had been in New York but a few days when 
I met an acquaintance, and in course of 
conversation he mentioned that he was one 
of the school committee in the flourishing 
town where he resided. I do not know 
why I manifested any interest in that fact, 
unless for the appearance of a friendly con¬ 
cern, when I scarcely felt any interest in 
anything save my own trouble at that time; 
but I asked him about the schools, teachers, 
etc., and how great was my surprise when 
he told me that in the early part of his en¬ 
gagement he had the pleasure of supplying 
a vacancy with a teacher in whom he man- 
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Uested the most lively Interest, I asked 
her name, and after a little anxious ques¬ 
tioning which that elicited; I felt fully con¬ 
vinced that T had been misinformed, and 
that' i liad really found my Annie. Ton 
know the result—my foolish positiveness; 
yet at the time I wondered wliat reverses 
had led Annie to teach, aiid why she was so 
■far from her friends. With this explana¬ 
tion, and craving yotm pardon again for my 
rudeness, I wiU leave to renew my seiuch 
for^miie.” 

He extended his hand, which I took with 
queer emotions, and with a kindly good-by, 
and earnest wishes 'for my happiness' and 
success, which I returned with a hope that 
he might be''successful in his search, we 
p^l^. 

Another yeu'passed, during which noth¬ 
ing of importance occurred to yary the mo¬ 
notony of niy dull life save that myfeeliiigs 
were grieved and disturbed by protestations 
of love and an'o^er of marriage horn the 
man who had given Ur. Burton the infor¬ 
mation concerning me which had led to his 
queer mistake. Which I could not accept. 

' And then one evening, cold and stormy, 
asi was returning fthm the oCBce, 1 was 
greatly frightened by a broil between two 
large boys, both, members of my school. 
One was milch heavier 'and stronger than 
the other, and was beating him most un¬ 
mercifully. I never could witness- such 
scenes without being greatly disturbed and 
alarmed, and in my fright 1 begged of them 
to desist. Of course they paid no attention 
in their anger to my words, and, nearly un¬ 
able to ihove, I stood trembling with friglit 
beside them, when a man sprang past me 
and quickly separated them. Shaking the 
most beliigsrent one heartily, he bade him 
go home instantly. 1 lecognized the voice 
quickly, beifore he turned to me, and lifting 
his hat, bowed loWly, and then, seeing how 
frightened I was, he offered his arm, saying: 

“How frightened you are I Allow me to 
take you to your home.’’ 

One glance at his fine face told me that 
he was very unhappy. Nearly silently we 
hqrried througli the increasing stonh, and 
when we reached my bumble home 1 asked 
him to enter. 

“ With great pleasure, if it 1^11 not seem 
an intrusion to you. Hiss Walton,” he- 
replied. ■ ■ 

I ^suted him It would be a pleastmeto 
nie; biit'-Wheh seated, he dropped his head 


upon his hand, and sat in moody silence for 
fome time. I removed my damp wraps and 
stood near tho fire, disliking, hardly know¬ 
ing what to say, to break the unpleasant 
silence, when, looking up quickly, be said, 
in a Btrainhd unnatural tone: 

“A pleasant companion 1 am, truly;” and 
he laughed harshly. 

I knew not what reply to- make to this, 
and before I could recover from my sur¬ 
prise sufficiently to answer, ha continued: 

“ You do not ask me what success 1 have 
had in that' search fora loved one. Has 
my rueful face told you, my friend?” 

“ I am very.Boriy for jrou,” I murmured, 
the tears weakly filling my eyes, in spite of 
a brave struggle to keep them back. '; ^ 

“ Thank you,” he replied, in so strange 
a way that I looked at him curiously, and 
my cheeks fiushed hotly with indignation 
because I had expressed Bympathy;i and 
then he said: ii- : 

“ The heart craves sympathy; anidif'jba 
were not a woman, I might believe yours 
sincere, as undoubtedly you do. BahTi.he 
continued, sneeringiy, “they all'cry"over 
our sorrows, they all swear undying feaity, 
entire devotion to ns, and then—abl they 
'Will all turn and lavish their smiles and 
tears of tenderness upon another jiist as 
freely.” And he rose and walked the floor 
hurriedly. 

1 was fiercely indignant, hly hot temper 
rose to a white heat. 

“ Sir,” I cried out, “ you are Insnltingl I 
will not hear our sex abused by any man. 
Go talk that, if you feel it and must say it, 
to some faithful man. Are we less fickle 
than the generdlity of your sex? I will be 
a trifle more generous than you have been 
in your ungallaut sweeping assertion, and 
admit there are noble exceptions. Yon 
have lost your Amiie, it seems, through 
her falsity; it grieved me to know it; for I 
thought you noble and loving. I regret my 
weakness. Ido not doubt but that you wiU 
be speedily consoled, air.” 

“ Forgive—pardon my want of gallantry,” 
he said, meekly, stopping abruptly before 
me. i‘ i am suffering. I am bitter toward 
all the World. I Aaes lost my AnuiCi' I 
mhst tell yon bow 1 fonhd her.” ' 

“ 1 do not care to hear. I might mani¬ 
fest'Weakness again,” I interrupted him. 

- “Dot 1 insist upon yoiir listening to ms 
just a moment. I fouhd my devoted'one, 
upon'Whom fealty I would hhve staked my 
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Tcry (fife, the wtfe of another, a weaithler 
man, holding his child fondly in her arms 1” 
He laughed that' harsh unnatural laugh 
again, caught up his hat, bade me a hasty 
goud-hy, and was gone. 

J drew near the fire, shivering as with 
cold, shudder after shudder shaking me as 
I recalleil ids looks, his manner, that laugh 
•oundiug continually in my ears, till I was 
nearly distracted; and rising, I walked the 
floor nervously until I became a little 
calmer, and retired. But sleep, so anxiously 
desired, would not visit my perturbed 
senses, and I lay tossing restlessly till the 
first faint streaks of dawn lighted feebly the 
gloom of my room before I lost my miser¬ 
able consciousness in an uneasy slumber. 

All through the next day, and indeed for 
three succeeding ones, I went about my 
duties as one in a painful dream, a sense of 
some Impending evil at times nearly over¬ 
powering me, Tben little Alta Smith, the 
hotel-keeper’s interesting daughter, came to 
me one morning with a sad face, and 
said: 

“0 Miss 'Walton, there’s a man dreadful 
sick at our house I He’s so'awful bad the 
doctor's afraid, and so is mamma, that he 
never’11 get any better. 'Why, he just went 
on dreadfully all night last night calling and 
begging for some one to come. You see be 
don’t know anything at all; and if you 
could have heaid him it would have most 
scared you. It did me.” 

“But who does he call for, Alta?” I 
asked. 

Alta dropped her head, her face flushing, 
and stood in silence some minutes; and 
wondering at her strange appearance, I re¬ 
pealed the question; looking up timidly, 
she said: 

“ I told ma I wanted to tell yon, but she 
said 'twas no use to trouble you about it, 
as be didn’t know what he said, and said 
such strange things about you! But I told 
mother I knew you’d come, you was so 
good, if you knew about it, and you could 
tell him different, and perhaps he’d be bet¬ 
ter then; for it's dreadful to have him. so, 
when he was so handsome imd pleasant. 
Ma said so, before he got sick about you.” 
An il little Altadooked pleadingly up in my 
face as she ceased speaking. 

1 kissed the wistful pretty face, and SEdd: 

“8o you rhlnlr J might beip him, Alta, 
and that he calls for me?” 

“ O yes, I know he does. And you will 


come to see him, wont you?” she asked, 
eagerly. ' 

“ 1 will see about it, dear. Certainly, 1 
should do all that 1 could for any one who 
is suSeriug. And now it is time to attend 
to the school,” I answerol. ^ 

“ O, I knew you would,” she whispered, 
smiling up in my face, as she turned to her 
seat in a most satisfied manner. 

That evening I sat alone in my room, 
gloomy and restless, when my door was 
suddenly softly opened, and little-Alta 
sprang eagerly to my side, and seizing my 
band, she cried out: 

“ O come, wont you now, right oft. Miss 
'Walton! I came just as fast as I could. I 
made pa hurry so to keep up with me, that 
he’s all out of breath. He’s down stairs 
waiting. Come quick now.” 

“ But you haven’t told me where you 
want me to go yet, Alta,” I said, tremu¬ 
lously. 

The eager face clouded, drooped a little 
as she dropped my hand and said, falter- 
Ingly: 

“ I—told ma you’d surely come to see 
him, after 1 heard her tell the doctor she 
thought it might ease him some to see the . 
one he called for so much; and the doctor 
said perhaps it might, ’twas best to try it. 
But he said something about there being 
some mistake, but I guess there aint; and 
you’ll come, wont you, now?” she contin¬ 
ued, pleadingly. 

Assurlug little Alta that I would go, I 
hastened to accompany her. In the hall 
Mr. Smith johied us, ^viiig me keen curi¬ 
ous glances, beneath which my cheeks 
burned hotly. 

With strange mingled feelings of reluo- 
tance and anxiety 1 entered the sick stran¬ 
ger’s room. Mrs. Smith rose stiffly, and 
came toward me with a cold distant mien, 
very unlike her usually cordial manner to 
me, and told me in a whisper that the poor 
gentleman was having a little sleep, and 
motioning me to be seated quietly, she gave 
me another scornful hmiilliating glance, 
and stlUly withdrew In righteous indigusr 
tion. My heart bounded fiercely, my blood 
tingled hotly in my veins at her important 
offensive manner toward me, one who bail 
never inji^d this man. 

She had not noticed dear Alta, who had 
held closely to my hand when we entered 
the sick room, and now cuddled, cUngiug to 
me, her head resting upon my hand, beside 
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Bie. With my other hand I smoothed licr 
soft ftlonHy hair, striving to still the flurca 
tumult Ilf my heart, tlie angry Uiouglits 
Unit agitated me; yet I felt justified in my 
indignant feelings. Mrs. Sniilh hiul known 
me weli lUniugii the long time I luul been a 
teaclier among them, and striven to do my 
duty and lead a i)lamelcss (jiiiet life; and I 
had lielievcil her a conlial sincere friend to 
mo. Now, how quick slie was to cast con¬ 
tumely and Insult upon me, to condemn me 
at once as hclng, I know not what, or how 
bad, only hy tlie uiireliahiB words of a delir¬ 
ious stranger 1 Truly, the charity of wo¬ 
mankind toward one another surpasses all 
tender comprehension, and is enough to co¬ 
agulate the sweet milk of liuman kindness 
to the delicious bitterness of gall. 

She liad known this man hut for so short 
a time, knew notidug whatever of his past 
or present motle of life, yet her tender su^ 
ceplilile heart was, seemingly, filled to 
ovei^owiiigwith motherly pity and anxiety. 
Nic^ isn’t it? Talk about the rlgliU of 
women to he accorded the poor creatures hy 
men I First let woman yield to her own 
HZ one tithe of the pity, forbearance, char¬ 
ity In misfortunes and temptations, that is 
so freely lavished upon the stronger sex, 
and full oue-half her suffering Is amelior¬ 
ated. Let a man sin, and many women at 
once cast the blame upon Uls Bufferbtgwlfe, 
and commiserate the “poor dear,” be^ 
cause he cannot take any comfort at home, 
“he’sgotsuch an awful wife;” and time 
he has become tbe dupe of another sinful 
creature who therefore merits Uie most i)It- 
terconteinptof all her righteous sex. Bahl 
it’s enough to make us wish—well, to sport 
a superb set of whiskers, and become a pet. 

1 had arrived to just this sweet state of 
feeiiug, when thb door opened softly again, 
admitting the pluthp figure of the nurse, 
who was takiug her supper when we came 
in. Slie nodded stiffly to me, and crossing 
the room os softly os one of her dimensions 
possibly could, she looked long and sadly 
upon tlie Uaiidsome maidy face resting on^ 
the wlilte pilluws; then, with a sigh drawn 
from the veiy bottom of her big charitable 
heart, she turned her eyes upon me with a 
look intended to annihilate at once (haFpiiy 
1 survived it), and then she spied little 
Alta, still bolding to my hand. 

“ Oo right out, dear, at once. This is no 
place fur you. I kiiow your mamma does 
not know you are here, with her;” empha¬ 


sizing ‘^her’^ most pleasantly. “Come, 
come outg^at oncel” And she grasped her 
by the hand. 

But loving Alta resisted stoutly, as she 
whispered sharply, “ 1 wont, now 1 Isay I 
wont go outl 1 shall stay here with lUsi- 
^7alton!” 

I must confess I was too wicked to say, 
“You.must go, dear,” as 1 held her soft 
trusting baud closely, and gloried lu her 
spirit, as the nurse sat down heavily. 

The flushed face on the. pillow moved 
restlessly, and a faint moan parted tbe 
parched lips; The nurse crgpt softly to the 
bed again, all attention to the slightest 
movementof the interesting gentleman,. A‘ 
moment, or more, maybe, he moaned, toss¬ 
ing his arms about, and she moistened his 
parched lips with a cooling liquid, and he 
murmured tenderly, “Anuiel dear Auiiiol 
my Ann i n I” Then the feverishly bright 
eyes closed again, and he lay quiet, mur¬ 
muring uuinteliigihly. The nurse turned 
from him with another sigh, sat down, ^v- 
iug me another scornful glance, and then 
said softly, commiseratlngly: 

“Poorfellowl he’s an awful sick man, I 
tell you, miss I” 

“ Has the physician hopes of his recor- 
ery?” 1 asked. 

“ La Bakes, how unfeeling 1 ItdoeSjIsay 
now, seem jest cruel for him to suffer 
so ou account of one—there, I might as well 
say it—of you, who don’t appear to car* 
noUihig about him, nor have any heart at 
all about it, miss!” And she jerked herself 
lu her chair impatiently. 

“ r should he very sorry to caUH any on* 
much suffering. And as for this gcutl*- 
mun, 1 never have caused him any suffeiv 
iiig, for he is a stranger to me,” 1 answered 
as calmly as 1 could. 

“O mercy I I should think—well there, 
I don’t know nothing at all what to make 
of the world, when young folks can he so 
deccltfull Here you he, jest as meek and 
saiully-lookiug as Moses; an’ if 1 didn’t 
laiow—” ■ But I was spared the rest of the 
harangue, her further opinion of me, which 
would undoubtedly have been edifying, for. 
In her excitement at my heartlessness, she 
raised her voice, and disturbed the restlsM 
sleeper. 

Ho called pitifully, “Anniel Annie! my 
Annlel 1 want my Annie!” 

She said sharply, “Maybe, miss, you 
might be willing to try to eaM him a little^ 
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w we a)l thought it would to hare yon near 
him, It you dou’t core uulhiug about him, 
autl wont even owu that you kuow him as 
cares so much tor you—more’s the pity i” 
she muttered. 

“Cerlaiuiy, if I can relieve him, or any 
one else, iu any way, I will he glad to. Per¬ 
haps 1 may possess some maguetic power, 
and can calm him a little,” 1 said, as 1 ruse 
and approached the bed. 

Again he called tor his Annie wistfully, 
tenderly, and taking his thverish hand in 
one ot my cool ones, 1 passed my other 
slowly, soothingly over his hair, ‘about his 
face caressingly. . 

“Annie! dear AnnieP’ he murmured, 
tenderly, pressing my hand affectionately 
against his cheek. 

“There iiowl Jest to see, miss, how 
quick lie know^ you, jest from the touch 
of your hand, him as dou’t kuow nolhuig 
els'e; and for you to deny it all, tool O, the 
deceit of this world! Only see how quick 
yoii’ve stilled him now, when we couldn’t 
have done nothing with him but to hold 
him on to the bed when he gets so wild and 
goes on as he difl last night!” she exclaimed, 
as he grew calmer, and the fluttering hur¬ 
tled'respiration became more regular as I 
continued to pass my hand gently about his 
face. 

i was ready to reply, when she continued, 
earnestly: 

“ 1 do say, miss, ’tls your bounden hon- 
est duty to stay here and take care of him 
to-hi^t; and, for that matter, to umke him 
as comfortable as you can all the time, to 
taW'caro of him; though,” she added, 
quickly, prompted by mercenary motives, 
“ they do say I’m a capital nurse, aud may- 
■fae you’re inexperieuced; aud I'd jestasiief 
stay and help you any way iu this duty, if I 
cori’t still him so.” 

“ Quite probable,” I replied, so amused 
at her flurried anxious manner that I could 
scalcely repress a smile. “ It is only mag¬ 
netic liifluehce, I assure you; and it is no 
mtiro toy ditty to take care of this gentie- 
mari than it is yonrs--nor so much; as you 
are, I presume, a much better nurse than I 
am.” 

“Lahow, to hear yon talk of—of what , 
do ye call it? This ere influence—as If any- 
biSdy else except you who he is so dead in 
love with could lake jest aS good care of 
hlto; ’tls'mean; I think. Now, why don’t 
you'jest own to It, If you -ho In love with 


somebody else? Maybe it might make ye 
happier, for you don't look as if you was 
very happy, anyhow,” she concluded, iu a 
wheedling coaxing kind of a way, laying 
her large hand familiarly upon my shoul¬ 
der, eager to gratify her curiosity. 

“I have nothing to tell, I assure you, be¬ 
side wlmtl have already told: tliat this geu- 
tleiuau is a stranger to me, and what little 
of his affaU'S 1 may iiiadverteiilly kuow I 
shall not gossip about; whatever he wouts 
you to kuow, let him tell you when he is 
well. You ore greatly uiistakeu, oil in the 
wrong,” I said. 

“ Well, I iieverl I should think you was 
crazy I” she exclaimed. “Astraiigcrl As 
if ajiybody will believe that now. IVhy, 
didn’t that Ur. Brown see him go into your 
house, and come away after he'd staid ever 
so long, miss? Stranger, 1 guess r’ 

“Well, have it so. Anyway to suit 
you,” I au3\ycrod, impatiently, more vexed 
than 1 had ever been before hi my life. I 
really pitied ibis man, yet can you wonder 
that 1 felt a little bitter that he should thus 
disturb the equanimity of my life, some¬ 
what calmer before his coming than its 
troubled waters had been for some years, 
and perhaps cast obloquy upon a name 
which hod never felt the blight of a toniish, - 
a suspicion? 1 was wicked, selfish enougla 
to feel it sensibly. 

“O you needn’t get mod about Jt,” she 
sulkily replied, os she sat down some Wftys 
from me. 

lu a few moments, gently releasing my 
hand from his clinging clasp without ayvak- 
euiug him, 1 went to her aud told her 1 was 
willing to do what 1 could through the night ' 
to assist, as 1 was there, heartily wishing to 
myself that I was not. 

“Well, that’s good of yon,” she eagerly 
replied, her face relaxing from its grim sulki- ' 
ness, “and as I’m moat tired out. I’ll jest " 
lay down on this lounge and try to catch a. 
nap. If you need me you can call lae, you ; 
know,” and after a few hasty directions she 
laid down, aud was soon snoring loudly. 

Soon Urs. Smith come 'iu aud took Alta.. 
away to bed, and! was left alone, as it were, 
with my charge. He had a mpre quiet . 
nigh|. thou 1 expected, but the.Iooka. I got! 
on my way to school the next morping con-, 
tabled anything but a blessing. 

, Iu short, matters grew so ex^mely un- ‘ 
pleasant in a few days; prudent to apim ae 
kept their children away from my'coiitam- 
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inating presence, at home, cold looks met 
me every way, and an absm-d story reached 
mo through one trusty triend. In sub¬ 
stance, the nurse hod told, that the poor 
gentleman had come to bis senses enough 
to know me, my wife, and bod plead with 
me in a most affecting manner, not to desert 
him again, to leave the miserable cjeature 
for whom I had left him, but I would give 
him no consolation whatever, in that re¬ 
spect, although he became as quiet as a 
lamb “ jest at the touch of my hand. - Cut 
there,” she ended, she supposed it was kind 
of hard on me, if I was a sinful creature, 
to give up that child, and of course he 
couldn’t be expected to want that round!” 

Finally it was a little too mucli fur me, 
and weakly, it may be, 1 gave up the situa¬ 
tion, just as 1 bad become attached to the 
school, was contented and happier than I 
hod been since my happy home was bniken 
up. ff'he committee demurred at my resig¬ 
nation, but finding me determined, they 
consented to release me at the end of a 
week, after securing another teacher. 

Two years passed drearily, monotonously, 
in a situation much less lucrative, and more 
disagreeable, and then again my life was 
disturbed by the appearance of the one who 
had innocently caused me so much suffer¬ 
ing. Again he sought me. 

After recovering from his severe illness, 
he had learned the serious injury he ht^ 
unwittingly caused me, and ho sought vain¬ 
ly for me some time; then the severe illness 
of his father, lasting several months and re¬ 
sulting in his death, demined him at home. 

My feelings had been very bitter towards 
him whenever the unpleasantness of my 
pr^nt ppsitipn oppressed me, and when 1 
was told that a gentleman awaited, mein 
the parlor, on my return from school one day, 
a gloomy, drizzling day, a continual misty 
drip: for two days upon the soft snow, a 
leadcnrbued sky and slosh imdcr foot, made 
it disagreeable enough to give me a wearied 
discontented heartache—not a pleasing 
mood in which to greet the one who ruse as 
I wearily entered, vaguely wondering who 
could want to see me, feeling too apathetic 
to have much lively curiosity about it. 

We stopped suddenly, the eager pleased 
expression quickly fading from his face as 
I bowed coldly, and stood still looking at 
him ,. 

Bis fine eyes drooped a moihent, then 
raising his head he said in a troubled tone: 


“ You cannot forgive me, Mljss Waltpn?”, 

A moment, it may be, I stood confus^ 
then the old bitterness returning with full. 
force, I said: 

” I cannot be expected to feel very kindly 
towards you, or be very glad to see yon, sir, 

I am naturally a very frank woman, and if 
I speak, 1 must say just what I feeh” 

t* I ought to have known better than to 
have come here, 1 know, but I did want to 
see you, and—and 1 hoped I might be able 
to conciliate you a little when you knew 
bow sorry I am that I have been the caura 
of so mucit trouble to you, when you were 
so kind to mo, manifested so much symp^ 
thy for mo lu my disappointment—” 

“Please forget it, sir,” I interrupted 
hastily, angrily. 

“Forget Itl” he said, reproachfully, 

“ Do you really wish me to forget that you 
have been khid to me? Do you regret it so 
much? Well, I cannot forget it, however ' 
much you may desire it, nor what little ' 
Alta told me of all your kindness while I 
was delirious, I cannot, I will not try to 
forget it. Ah I Miss Walton, I did not 
think you would, could be quite so harsh. 

I see there is nothing left but for me to ogMn 
express my gratitude, and rid yon of ihy 
disagreeable presence. I hoped we might 
be friends, and 1 wished heartily to m^e 
all passible reparation for the mischief I had ' 
done,’ ’ he concluded, vrith sad regretfulness, ' 
looking wistfully at me as he turned to leave. 

My heart did relent, but I was- too proud, 
too stubborn to show it. I did really feel a 
strange interest in this noble-appeailng 
stranger. 

I thought he had gone, when he quickly 
returned and said: 

“At least grant me pardon for this bold 
intrusion, os I find it appears to yon, and 
allow me to tell you that they aie all Sony 
for the wrong they did you, their evil sus¬ 
picious —" 

“ Undoubtedly,” I said bitterly, my hp 
curling with contempt, at the remembrance 
of their hasty unbharitable suspicions. 

“And they would gladly welcome you 
back,” he continued,, sadly, unmindful of 
the interruption. 

“Probably they will, when I go,” 1 an¬ 
swered, scornfully, . . 

Be looked at me steady, sadly,.a moment, 
and then he said, “ Good-^by, Miss Walton,”, 
extending his hand. 

“ Good-by,” I coldly responded, qnmi^i^ ^ 
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fnl of hlB hand, realij not daring to touch 
It, for I pltlwl this man, while 1 felt sciiue- 
irhat provoked with him, for what, to my 
nntranimelled heart, seemed weakness and 
pity, they say, is akin to love. 

At last lie wa-s gone, and 1 sat down weak 
and trcmiiloiLs. 1 was very nervous, and 
this interview, the slniggle to control niy 
excited feelings, Inwl heen almost too inueh 
for me. For tliree days I suffered from a 
terrihie headaclie, and then I was wliolly 
prostrated willi a nervous fever. 1 was eon- 
fineil to my room for two weeks. Then I 
rallied and went about my duties wearily, 
sadly, a curious strange sense of loss lilling 
my heart and at times nearly overpowering 
me. Soon I began to torture myself con¬ 
tinually with worrisome misgivings, fearing 
I had been too harsh to one who had never 
Intended to Injure me. I struggled fiercely 
with this feeling, which. In my bitterness, 
I deemed weakness, but it would persistent¬ 
ly harass me. I kept on wearily in this 
troubled state till the close of the term, and 
then, quickly packing a few needful articles, 
I started one morning for a short visit to 
my aunt, my only sisterf who re¬ 

sided about eighty miles from the place 
where I was teaching, hoping by change of 
scene and society to exorcise the evil spirit 
which tormented me. TTalf the distance 
was travelled, and—where was I? I sat 
gazing dreamily out upon the changeful 
scenery as we were whWed quickly along, 
unmindful of all that passed around me, 
when a shrill whistle roused me, and the 
next moment blank unconsciousness, pre¬ 
ceded by an Instant of confused danger, 
yelled all. 

The sun crept shyly through the drawn 
curtains, and ca-st a glurIQed sheen over the 
madouna-llke face of a portrait, a lovely 
lady, upon which my eyes rested with sur¬ 
prise pleasure, when I opened them with 
the same feeling with which one awakens 
in the morning, and then a sense of extreme 
weakness nearly overcame me. 1 lay half 
fainting a few moments, my dim gaze still 
testing upon the sweet face; then, as I grad¬ 
ually .became stronger, the sinking giddy 
'weakness left me. Hooked about me lu con¬ 
fused surprise. No, I never had been In 
this room before, surely. What did It mean? 
There was a strange feeling about my head. 
I put my hand up weakly, and found It was 
hsmlngad. As soon as I raised my hand a 


soft stealthy stop approached me,, and lu. 
a moment a mild riilberaged face was lieud- 
Ing above me, a pair of kind eyes bsikeil In¬ 
tently at me, ami tlieii a musical voice said; 

“ 1)0 you feel belter, iiiy dcarl"’ 

It was so mucli like tlie voice, the tender 
solicitude of my loved lauieiited imilber, 
tli.atllic teari iiist.iiitiy filled iiiy eyes, and 
tliat giddy feeling wliolly overcame me— 
sight and sense left me entirely. 

Tim next I was conscious of wa.s a voice 
quite familiar to me saying, tremulou-sly: 

“O, 1 am afraid .she is dead, nunll” 

“No, no llalplil Do you not see she Is 
reviviiigl You must go out iustautly; she 
Is too weak to see you now.” 

Some person hurriedly left the room, and 
I lay quiet wltli eyes half closed, lioldiug 
feelily tlie liuiiil which had taken mine, uot 
daring to move, fearing the return of that 
ovcriioweriiig weakness, till I fell asleep. 

Several days of weakness [lassed in wllich 
I was tenderly, carefully nursed by tlie gen- 
tie lady, gaining a little strength in each, 
till with strength surprise became such au 
iutcuae curiosity that I lusialed ujkiu lieing 
told what had liupiiened aud where 1 was. 
Ami my teuder nurse said: 

“ I loiU tell you a little to quiet you, this 
much, my dear. You were travelling, then 
was a collision, you were injured aud m^nj 
others. You are now rapidly recovering 
among friends who were happily near Tie 
scene of the disaster—” 

“But I do not know Jron,” I said In a 
chlldhsh way, pressing the hand 1 held. 

She smiled, and replied: 

“I suppose not, child; but I am deeply 
interested in you, anxlousfor you to recover, 
aud so I must insist upon your being veiy 
quiet now; drink a little of this and try to 
sleep, feeling that I shall care for you as If 
you were my own child.” 

I obeyed, feeling that I would do anything 
for this sweet lady, aud soon fell asleep 
again. 

One day, nearly two weeks after she had 
thus partially satlsUcd my curiosity, being 
now quite strong and able to walk about a 
little, os sbe was sitting beside me and we 
were conversing freely about the dreadful 
accident, I i^lu earnestly, tearfully ex¬ 
pressed my gratitude for all her teuder kind¬ 
ness, and laying her sewing down, she took 
my liaud in hers aud said, softly, looking 
earnestly at me: 

“ 1 hope I should have done my duty by 
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any unfferer, dear Annie, bat I am golns to 
confess to you now that 1 have been a little 
aelllsli, perliaps. In tbe solicitous carol have 
taken of you, for tbe more than usual Inter¬ 
est I have felt on account of another; the 
one who brought you hero to me Is very 
dear to me. He was on board tbe train, 
coming to me, in tbe rear car, and fortunate¬ 
ly was uninjured. He saw you when you 

changed at N-and got Into the fated 

train, and his first thought wasof you. Tou 
have often told me, Annie, during tliese 
weeks, tliat you would do anytliing fin- me, 
and now I am going to be exacting and sel¬ 
fish enough to ask a favor of you. Will you 
grant it, my dear?” 

With'a swift startling suspicion of the 
truth, I murmured a reply to the effect that 
I could deny her nothing, and then, over¬ 
whelmed with conflicting emotions, I began 
to cry. She soothed me as she would a frac¬ 
tious child, and then, at my earnest entreaty, 
told me that the favor she desired of me was 
that I would be _klnd to and forgive Ralph 
Burton, for he was her orphaned nephew, 
her dearly beloved, adopted child. He had 
told her all—the unintentional injury he 
had done me, my unforgiviug coldness to¬ 


ward him which had grieved him so. He 
was coming home to-morrow, having been 
away on business a few days, and now 
hoped to see me. 

1 promised kindness and forgiveness. He 
came. And now to shorten a much longer 
story than I intended to tell, I will spenlily 
aimounce what I presume you are all pre¬ 
pared to liear—for who can tell an entirely 
origiiud love story, givea wholly unexpected 
denouement, when Love’s pranks are so 
common, familiar to all? When he so often 
resorts to such queer vagaries to heal 
wounded hearts? We soon became friends, 
lovers, to the great satisfaction of our dear 
aunt, and mother—and to-day Ralph says 
he would not for worlds exchange his will¬ 
ful Amiie for the one he flrst loved, despite 
the sentimental witchery of Love’s flrst 
sweet dream, and 1 am credulous, foolish 
enough to believe him, he is so tender, so 
noble, and 1 love him so well. 

My tender nurse, our loved honored 
mother, says she is'very happy and content¬ 
ed with us In our beautiful cosy home, and 
is daily thankful that my name, also, was 
Annie C. Walton, and the cause of a lucky 
mistake. 
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A NIGHT AT THE CASINO. 
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My story, gentlemen? Such as it is you 
are welcome to it, 1 cannot giro you any 
such mysterious nanatiFe as our friend has 
just finished—nor a love story, as the gen¬ 
tleman who preceded him—nor a ghost 
story, as did our young friend opposite me. 
There is neither love, mystery nor marvel 
about me, as I should frankly declare before 
I begin. I was never in love in my life, and 
neverexpGCt to bQj iJiavetlismosipoBluvo 
disbelief in everything supernatural, and 
never encountered anything, during my 
somewhat extended experience of life and 
travel, that cannot be accounted for upon 
known and reasonable suppositions. My 
tale shall be a true one; an account of a re¬ 
markable adventure which befell me in 
Northern Italy, some thirty years ago. I 
was young, then, a mere boy, in fact, with 
a pocket-full of money, travelling to seethe 
world, and as little versed in its rascalities 
as most people are under such circum¬ 
stances. But a few such happenings as this 
one went very far towards improving my 
understanding and bri^tening my wits. 

During the pleasant Italian April I had 
wandered away from Borne and fts coriosf- 
ties. Intent upon seeing something of the 
rural life of the country, and with this ob¬ 
ject had reached the belt of land lying be¬ 
tween the Maritime Alps and the Gulf of 
Genoa. Ittdy as it is fit the present day I 


know nothing about; but if it is worse than 
it was thirty years ago, morally, politically 
or socially, then Heaven be merciful to itl 
The face of the country was attractive to 
me; but the villages were ruinous and 
sleepy; the government worse than none at 
all, as its chief object seemed to bo to give 
subsistence to a horde of lazy officials, with¬ 
out affording protection to anybody; the 
beggars merry and clamorous, and the peo¬ 
ple seemed generally Impressed with the 
idea that travellers were a legitimate prey. 
All this was repugnant to my American ed¬ 
ucation and habits, and it only needed the 
stimulus of such an adventure as you will 
hear about presently, to determine me to 
prosecute my travels in some more conge¬ 
nial quarter of Europe. 

The beginning of my troablo npos this 
occasion, and what led directly to the after¬ 
consequences, Was a break-down on the 
' road. I was travelling in one of the clumsy 
conveyances of the country, the outlandish 
name of which has escaped me, and ex¬ 
pected to reach one of the coast towns be¬ 
fore night. The slow methodical move¬ 
ment of the vehicle, and the sultriness of 
the afternoon, had sent me off into a doze, 
from which I was aroused by the abrupt 
stopping of the horses, and soon after the 
driver opened the door, and thrust his grin¬ 
ning face in npon ns. An Italian always 
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grimaces when he has bad new^ to announce) 
and his appearance prepared me ior what 
followed. . 

“What is the matter?” asked my com¬ 
panion, a gruil middle-aged Englishman. 

“Nothing, ezcellency, except that one 
horse is sick, and the other will not move, 
and the linchpin of one of the wheels has 
lost itself, and—” 

“There, stop, you olive-colored imp! 
Do you call that nothing? How are we to 
get to Carrara?” 

“Excellency, I don’t know.” 

“ What are we to do?” 

“ If the signors would not mind sleeping 
in the carriage to-night—” 

“I would not mind blacking your eyes, 
you scoundrel, for getting us into this 
scrape!” Mr. Bradshaw roared. 

“ If your excellency pleases,” responded 
the imperturbable driver. “But that will 
not help the matter.” 

The Englishman’s stormy expression 
changed to a vexed smile, while I laughed 
outright at the quizzical humor of the 
fellow. 

“ But if the signors prefer,” ha added, 
“ they might walk on to St. Marie, which 
is only five miles from us. There is a kind 
of public house there, I believe, the Casino, 
where they can pass the night, and about 
midday to-morrow I can take them on.” 

The prospect was not an encouraging one, 
and we conferred over the subject several 
moments before deciding to follow his ad¬ 
vice. Five miles, especially Italian meas¬ 
urement, on an April day, over a dusty 
road, was not a pleasant Inducement to a 
traveller; but it seemed a less evil than 
dragging out twenty-four hours in this des¬ 
olate spot, and with the cramped quarters 
of the vehicle for a bed-chamber. There 
was no resource, and we reluctantly came 
to the conclusion that we must seek better 
accommodations, and postpone our further 
progress till the following day. The driver 
had laid himself flat on his back, and turned 
up his face to the sun, with an expression 
of thorough enjoyment which irritated Mr. 
Bradshaw beyond endurance. He broke 
out in a torrent of epithets upon the coun¬ 
try, the inhabitants, and our Jehu espe¬ 
cially, and it required some diplomacy 
upon my part to keep the toes of his heavy 
boots away from the fellow’s ribs. I was 
the more anxious to keep the peace between 
them, as I suspected that the length of our 


detentlen in this vicinity depended more 
upon the caprice of the driver than upon 
the condition of his vehicle and horses; and 
I Anally succeeded in persuading the En¬ 
glishing to take the road with me. His 
baggage consisted of a light satchel, which 
he could eaidly carry; mine was somewhat 
heavier, but Christophe, my servant, was 
strong and willing, and he clambered down 
from the box, and followed us, carrying it 
over his shoulder by a stick. 

After the first feeling of vexation had 
passed I began to find our situation novel 
and amusing, and to anticipate some adven¬ 
ture from it. Not so with Mr. Bradshaw. 
He was a perfect specimen of the traditional 
Englishman; obstinate, opinionated, with a 
thorough dlaiike for everything foreign; 
but with a substratum of real good feeling 
under his roughness, to those, who could 
reach it. But the afternoon’s accident had 
given him unusual vexation, and most of 
the way to St. Marie he walked on the op¬ 
posite side of the road from me, spitefully 
clipping oS the mullens with his stick. For 
lack of his company, I called up Christophe, 
and interrogated him about St, Marie and 
its Casino; but he knew nothing about this 
part of the country, having passed most of 
his life in Borne, where he entered my ser¬ 
vice, Christophe was a handsome lad of 
perhaps nineteen, and had recommended 
himself to me by his fidelity. After a 
mouth's trial I became satisfied that he was 
an Italian who would neither lie, steal nor 
cheat, and was willing to black boots—^iu 
short, almost a modem Trans-Alpine mir¬ 
acle. My confidence in this instance was 
not misplaced; but it would be unsafe for 
every person to derive from it any general 
notioBS of Italian honesty. 

We plodded on in silent weariness, and 
the five miles lengthened into about nine, 
before we reached the miserable jumble of 
buildings dignified with the name of St. 
Marie. It was almost dark, and there was 
nobody in the street of whom we could 
make inquiries, and a snarling cur on every 
doorstep deterred us from applying within 
for information. 

“ I think,” said Christophe, “ If there is 
anything in appearances, yonder must be 
the Casino.” 

He pointed to a shambling structure op¬ 
posite, half of which had the look of a mo- 
dimval villa, and. the balance of a market- 
house. We walkefi entirely around it once 
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before discoTerlng the entrance, which was 
a narrow door, opening on the ground. 
Chrlstopho knocbed, and was answered 
quickly by the twinkling of a light, and a 
man’s voice. 

“ Who’s there? and what’s wanted?” 

“ Wo are three belated travellers,” I re¬ 
plied, “looking for an inn. Is this the 
Casino?” 

“Yes. Are you Englishmen?” 

“ One Englishman, one American, and 
my servant, an Italian. Can yon keep us?” 

“ Ton have money?” 

Sir. Bradshaw’s wrath rose to fever beat 
again at this juncture, and I verily believe 
that he was preparing to kick the door 
down, when it was opened to us. After 
we had entered, it was closed and bolted 
behind us, ieaving us in a dark hall. A 
door at its other extremity was thrown 
open, and we followed our interrogator into 
a large bare room, scantily furnished, and 
unattractive. There were present in it 
four persons: a stout thick-set man of mid¬ 
dle age, two younger men with a strong re. 
semblance to him, and a giri of seventeen, 
or thereabouts. The men were all brawny 
muscular fellows, with dark faces, and a 
uniform cast of countenance—cunning and 
quick. They were apparently father and 
sons, and impressed me most unpleasantly 
at first sight. The girl was of a very differ¬ 
ent type. She was graceful as a fawn, with 
one of those beautiful olive-oval faces that 
Guido loved to paint, and the black hair 
and eyes of all Italian women. Almost the 
first thing that attracted my attention was a 
glance of recognition between her and Chris- 
tophe, which surprised me, after his de¬ 
claration that he was not acquainted here; 
hut the incident did not trouble me. I mo¬ 
tioned him to lay my satchel on the table, 
which he did. A metallic sound from with¬ 
in, as it touched the wood, drew the atten¬ 
tion of one of the men to it. 

“Ah!” he said, lifting it in his band, and 
weighing it, “the signor carries valuables.” 

It was a very imprudent way to keep 
money, and I should have known better. 
The satchel contained quite an amount in 
coin, besides other valuables, the money 
being the proceeds of a bill of exchange on 
Leghorn that had been cashed for me. The 
man’s eye glittered covetously, and he 
slapped the bottom of the satchel twice 
with bis hand before he laid it down. Mr. 
Bradshaw had thrown a keen glance around 


the room, and over its Inmates, upon enter¬ 
ing, and then threw himself into the only 
armchair. I took the end of a bench, and 
Christophe took a mat in the corner. 

“Will the signors cat?” our host in¬ 
quired. 

The Englishman answered with a surly 
negative. Although not hungry, I was ex¬ 
cessively tired, and said that I should much 
like some coffee. 

“To be sure,” said the black-boarded 
Boniface. 

“Nina, make it, girl, as quick as you 
can.” 

“And as strong,” I added. 

“Yes, very strong,” he repeated, with a 
grimace, the exact meaning of which I did 
not comprehend till some hours after. 

Some twenty minutes passed before Nina 
reappeared with the coffee. Wearied as I 
was, it is possible that there were many 
glances thrown from one to the other which 
I did not see, and some Indications of the 
character of the place which escaped me; 
but I did see enough to make me uneasy. 
I knew that this was one oi the wildest and 
most lawless quarters of Italy, very near 
the mountains, where banditti often prowl¬ 
ed, and this place did not wear the appear¬ 
ance of a public house. The three proprie¬ 
tors of it, such os they were, sat in stolid 
silence, darting quick glances at us when¬ 
ever we moved. By accident or design, one 
of them sat between me and Sir. Bradshaw, 
and another between me and Christophe, 
so that I could only see the face of my com¬ 
panion by leaning forward. Christophe 
was in the shadow o^ a great wardrobe, so 
that I could not see his face at all; and 
Bradshaw’s, whenever it was visible, wore 
a look which 1 could not interpret at all. 
The expressions of his face hyi not grown 
familiar to me yet, and I was puzzled to 
conjecture what was passing in his mind. 
The.room was rapidly growing dark; and, 
altogether, I felt uneasy. 

Presently Nina came in with a tray, on 
which were three cups of coffee. She pre¬ 
sented it first to Mr. Bradshaw, but he re¬ 
fused to take any. Not so with Christophe 
and myself. I found it excellent, very 
strong, as I liked it, and drank it with 
great satisfaction. A single tallow candle 
had been lighted and placed on the table, 
but beyond its narrow radius the room was 
as dark as before. Bradshaw took a key 
from bis pocket, opened his valise, and 
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produced a stout bottle with the Otard label, 
and a small tin cup. I noticed a look of 
satisfaction pass from the Boniface to one 
of his sons, and he rested his elbows on the 
table, and regarded the Englishman with a 
look such as a hyena might wear in trying 
to smile. 

“Excellency loves brandy,” he mur¬ 
mured, in a purring voice. “So, so; he is 
right. They say it is better than coffee. I 
don’t know, for I don’t drink it.” 

Between the sips from my cup I regarded 
my companion attentively, and was aston¬ 
ished beyond measure at his actions. From 
this time he paid no more attention to any 
person in the room than if he had been 
alone in it, but devoted his attention ex¬ 
clusively to the bottle and its contents, with 
tlie deliberate intention, I thought, as he 
proceeded, of making himself intoxicated. 
He uncorked the bottle, and poured out a 
cupful of the bright red liquid, swallowing 
it off at a draught. Smacking his lips, he 
repeated the, dose, while the men of the 
house, as well as myself, looked on with 
rvonder, to see clear brandy consumed in 
this way. He drank the third cupful soon 
after, and the fourth uot teu minutes later. 
His hand became so unsteady that he could 
not replace the cork in the bottle, and in 
attempting to do so, broke the bottle against 
the ium of liis chair, and spilled the bal¬ 
ance of tile liquor upon his legs. After 
some unsuccessful efforts, ho succeeded in 
turning tlie key in the satchel, and with¬ 
drawing it; hut it fell from his hand on the 
table. I reached across and took it, placing 
it in.my pocket. Bradshaw seemed to 
comprehend the intention, for he turned 
up ids eyes with a gleam of intelligence; 
but the hopelessly drunken expression 
which he wore showed that it would be 
useless now to try to communicate my sus- 
liicious to him, even if I had a chance. I 
was shocked and disappointed, and more 
than ever troubled with this turn of affairs. 
As he sat in his chair the fumes of his 
brandy rose to his brain, and completed his 
stupidity. He leaned his arms heavily upon 
tlie table, and his head fell forward upon 
them. Occasionally he would raise it, and 
look around with a bewildered air, and 
then a hiccough would remind him of his 
condition, and it would fall again. This 
continued half an hour, while I sat watch¬ 
ing him, and the others watched us both; 
and then Bradshaw raised himself with 


difficulty to his feet, by grasping the edge 
of the table, seized bis satchel, and in a 
thick voice demanded to be shown to bed. 

“ Give ns two a chamber together,” I in¬ 
terposed. 

“ We cannot, excellency,” he of the black 
beard replied. “We keep but a humble 
house; there is not a double bed in it.” 

I was about to remonstrate; but Brad¬ 
shaw had already taken the broad shoulder 
of the speaker for a support, and was stag¬ 
gering crookedly across the floor. They 
went up a stairway, the Englishman carry¬ 
ing bis satchel in one hand, with a kind of 
drunken instinct that was remarkable, and 
the last that was heard from him was his 
maudlin voice imploring his conductor to 
keep the stairs still, while he ascended 
them. 

Perhaps 1 did not hetray my feelings; 
but I was both excited and alarmed. From 
my first idea of anything wrong in the 
house or its Inmates, I had as.sured myself 
that Bradshaw would not be at fault— 
Bradshaw, one of the oldest commercial 
travellers that ever crossed the Alps—and 
that his sound judgment and keen wits 
■would get ns safely through any difficulty. 
Now I was thrown upon my own resources, 
and must provide, single-handed, against 
any danger that might threaten. Under 
the circumstances, I took the best possible 
course; I resolved to get a room by myself, 
where I could think over the matter alone. 
So I took my valise from the table, and 
asked to be shown to my chamber. 

“I will carry it, excellency,” one of the 
men said, moving his hand toward the 
satchel. 

“No, you wont,” I answered, stimlily. 
“ Get a light, and show me the way.” 

The fellow was somewhat disconcerted 
by my manner. 

“Unfortunately, excellency, we have no 
other caudle than that which my father 
took to light his English excellency to bed. 
But we keep a humble house.” 

I followed him up the stairs. At the top 
we met the Boniface, just closing the first 
door, through which,' I inferred, he had 
conducted Bradshaw; and my guide opened 
the next one for me. We were to be neigh¬ 
bors, at all events. 1 entered, and was 
about to look the door, when the thought of 
Christophe occurred to me. It was an evi¬ 
dence of my excitement that I had come to 
my chamber without him. It was my iu- 
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Tariable ciulom to have him spread his 
blankets on the floor- b; my bed;..and to¬ 
night, of all nights I had passed in the 
country, it seemed desirable. Stepping to 
the head of the stairs, I caiied his name 
aioud. There was a movement of severai 
pairs of feet across the floor of the room, a 
moment of hesitation, while I hung over 
the banister, and then a door was slightly 
opened at the foot of the stairs, and the 
black face of our host thrust toward me. 

“ Send up Chrlstophe my servant to me, 
immediately,” I said. “ He always sleeps 
in the room with me.” 

I entered the chamber again and sur¬ 
veyed it. It was a narrow apartment, low- 
ceiled, and not very attractive. There was 
no table in it, and no chairs; no furniture 
of any kind, save the bed in the coruer, 
which, notwithstanding the assurance of 
the host to the contrary, was a doable bed I 
Not much reassured by this discovery, I re¬ 
moved my coat and boots, placed my satchel 
beneath the pillow, and laid myself down. 
Before my thoughts became at all com¬ 
posed, there came a creaking of boots on 
the stairs, and Christopbe entered the room, 
with bis blankets over his shoulder. I told 
him to lock the door, which he did, and 
then spread down his blankets near thefoot 
of the bed, and stretched himself out. 

“Chrlstophe,” I said, as quietly as pos¬ 
sible, “ don’t this seem like a very queer 
place?” 

There was no answer. I raised myself to 
my elbow, and called his name in a louder 
key—“ Chrlstophel” 

He made no reply, .except by a long-drawn 
snore. There he lay on his side, his back 
turned toward me, already sound asleep 1 

The discovery angered me; with Brad¬ 
shaw too drunk and Chrlstophe too sleepy 
to be of any dependence, it seemed that 
nobody but myself appreciated the danger. 

IVhat danger? I threw myself back on' 
the pillow, closed my eyes, and deliberately 
considered that question. After all, had I 
not been unreasonably alaiming myself? 
Was there anything in the conduct of those 
men below stairs more unusual than could 
be seen in any Italian inn where the people 
had the national characteristic of curiosity, 
and were dark-skinned and sharp-eyed? If 
there had been anything really alarming, 
would not Mr. Bradshaw be the flrst to see 
it—and would he, In that case, have indulged 
his unfortunate appetite as he had? And 


Chrlstophe, honest feUow as he was, knew 
all about the Italian character,-an^ luost 
certainly have detected anything wropg; 
yet here he was in his usual place, sleeping 
like.a top. Fishl I was troubling myself 
with shadows. 

Seriously arriving at this conclusion, I 
determined to go to sleep,. and think no 
more of it. It was easy enough to make 
this determination, but hard enough to ac¬ 
complish it. My long walk had prepmed 
me for it physically, and I reaUy n^ded 
rest; but the excitement of the night, com¬ 
bined, perhaps, with the coffee I had.taken, 
was a powerfui counteractive, and 

“Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of 
care” 

could not be .coaxed to visit my eyelids. 
Various specifics for somnolence that had 
at different times been suggested, to ihe, 
were successfully tried. I counted my pulse 
till it reached two hundred and twenty; I 
took my thoughts back to the beginning of 
the day, and traced down to the pressut 
moment every act of my own; I threw all 
manner of thought away from me, and tried 
to keep my head empty of every idea; I let 
my eyes wander around the room in a circle 
of gradually increasing circumference—all 
to no purpose. With a mental vow to cs. 
chew coffee thereafter before going to bed, 
I relinquished my efform. 

Up to this time, there had been barely 
light enough to reveal the outlines of pb- 
jects; but the moon breaking through the 
clouds, poured a fiood of light in at the un¬ 
curtained window, making everything visl- 
ble. in the apartment. This window, the 
only one, was directly opposite the bad; 
five feet beyond it, Christophe lay on the 
floor, his body forming a right angle with 
the bare board; on the wall toward which 
his face was turned, a small looking-glass 
was suspended, at a right angle of thirty- 
five degrees. As the moonlight burst in the 
window, I looked again around the. room. 
There was nothing in it to hold my atten¬ 
tion long, and I turned my eyes to Chris- 
topbe. The blankets were drawn all about 
him, leaving only his head uncovered., For 
the first time, I noticed that his face- was 
reflected in the gloss beyond him; only his 
face, as the glass, was small. 1 saw the re¬ 
flection, comprehended its startling mean¬ 
ing, and closed my eyes, faint and sick with 
fear-. I use the word deiiberately; the situa- 
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tionwas one to make the stoutest heart 
quail with silent terrorl 

U; eyes unclosed a very little, just enough 
to pass a mere thread of light between the 
lids. There was no mistake; there was no 
chance for mistake. That telltale glass re¬ 
flected the Tillanous face of the man who 
had shown me the way to this chamber, and 
entered it, as it seemed, under the cloak of 
Chrlstophe’s character. His hands were 
both placed under his head, one of them 
grasping a knife half the length of his arm; 
his teeth were set hard together, and his 
eyes seemed to bum with anticipation. He 
was eagerly watching the reflex of my own 
face, but quietly, silently, without word or 
motion. 

I gave one moment to shrinking unmanly 
despair, as the fuli horror of my situation 
broke upon me; and then my strength re¬ 
turned to me, and with a mental invocation 
to the Aimighty for aid, I took rapid 
thought, lly pistols were in my valise un¬ 
der my head. 0, that they were in my 
hand! Could I venture the motions of tak¬ 
ing my keys from my pocket, opening the 
valise, and taking them out? Vain hope! 
The keen eyes of the miscreant watched me 
from the mirror, like those of a tiger intent 
on his prey. As I looked, the man rose 
cautiously to his elbow, and turned his face 
toward me; my stillness for several minutes 
bad no doubt led him to believe me asleep. 
I lay quietly beneath his scrutiny, every 
nerve and muscle strained to a painful ten¬ 
sion. A thought darted through my brain, 
bom of the desperation of the moment, and 
I snatched it, as a drowning man will grasp 
at straws. The ruflian appeared satisfied 
that his propitious moment bad arrived, and 
rose to his feet. He passed his thumb over 
the point of his knife, with a motion that 
chilled my blood within me, and then care¬ 
fully removing his shoes, took two steps 
toward the bed. 

Only two. I had worked my hands up 
quietly under my head, and grasped the 
lower edges of the pillow-case. Two steps 
brought him within striking distance. I 
bounded to my feet with a yell like the war- 
whoop of a Sioux, and aimed a furious blow 
at his head with the pillow. The shock, 
and the backward step he had taken in his 
first astonishment, took him to the wall. I 
bad hoped that he might drop the knife in 
his movement, and that I could possess my¬ 
self of it; but he did not. Kor was he long 


disconcerted. With an oath like the growl 
of a furious wild • beast, he sprang toward 
me, and thrust the knife at my breast. But 
I was ready. The weapon was buried in 
the pillow, and both fell to the floor. We 
were upon equal footing now. He glared 
at me savagely, and rushed at my throat. 
Grappling with each other, we wrestled furi¬ 
ously at arms’ length. We were of about 
the same age, and nearly the same strength, 
and neither of us gained any perceptible 
advantage. I was putting forth every effort 
of my strength to bring him down, when 
my foot tripped in the blankets on the floor, 
and I fell heavily. Before I could make an 
effort to rise, his knee was on my chest, and 
his hand was stretched out for the knife. 
1 seized his wrist, and with some indefinable 
impulse shouted aloud the name of Brad¬ 
shaw. 

“Comingl" responded his well-known 
voice from the hali. The doorlatch was 
tried from the outside, and then a foot was 
placed against the door, and it flew from its 
hinges, and revealed the Englishman stand¬ 
ing in the doorway, perfectly cool, without 
a trace of intoxication in his appearance, 
with a candle in his left hand, and a pistol 
hi his right. Before my assailant could 
grasp the knife, Jlr. Bradshaw extended his 
arm and fired. The ruffian uttered a shriek 
of rage and pain, and springing against him, 
forced his way past, and rushed down the 
stairs. 

I rose to my feet, panting with exertion. 
Ify first care was to secure my pistols, and 
then I turned to Bradshaw. 

“lly dear friend, you have preserved 
me,” I said, seizing both his hands. 

“ Have I?” he returned, dryly. “ Well, I 
have done no worse by myself, as you will 
see by stepping into the next room, and look¬ 
ing at the blood on the floor. And you 
thought me drunk—^ha, hal Not badly 
done, eh?” 

After the unexpected event of our danger 
—for we began to consider it as past now— 
we entered into mutual explanations. Brad¬ 
shaw listened with interest to my account 
of the manner in which the miscreant had 
obtained access to my room, and then gave 
me his own account of the evening’s work, 
which was quite as surprising. It was so 
plentifully interspersed with anathemas 
upon the country and its inhabitants, tbat 
I prefer to give it in my own words. 

It seemed that his suspicions were aroused 
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'^lUlte as soon as minSi and that he .had tried 
to communicate with me, but was prevent- 
■ed by the shrewdness of the wretches into 
whose clutches we had entered. He sus- 
.pected also that the coffee might be drugged; 
and to blind them to the object of his re¬ 
fusal to drink it, he feigned intoxication, 
the liquid in the bottle being a harmless 
■cough mixture. After he reached his cham¬ 
ber, he purposely omitted to fasten the 
door; and securing his pistols, he crouched 
down behind the footboard of the bed, and 
awaited further developments. Before my 
struggle with my assailant had begun, one 
of the men entered his room, armed like¬ 
wise with a knife. Bradshaw made no par¬ 
ley with him, but shot him directly, the ball 
entering his shoulder, he thought. The 
discomfited villain fled; and at that mo¬ 
ment the Englishman first heard the noise 
of my struggle, and gave me his timely aid. 
'The noise we made prevented his pistol-shot 
'from being heard, and the first intimation 
that he was aroused, was his voice in the 
hall. 

“ You fought a good battle, my lad,” he 
said. " You were taken at a great disad¬ 
vantage, but you did well. Let us now go 
down stairs and reconnoitre.” 

“It grieves me beyond measure,” I said, 
“ to know that Christophe, whom I would 
have trusted with my life itself, must bo 
connected with this nefarious work. I 
Would as quickly have suspected my 
brother.” 

Mr. Bradshaw curled his Up scornfully, at 
the idea of any incentive being stronger to 
an Italian than love of money; and I fol¬ 
lowed him down stairs. There was no 
Christophe, no Nina, nobody at aU; the 
Whole party had fled, leaving us undisputed 
masters of the Casino. The floors and the 
stairs were spotted with blood, which we 
traced out into the fields back of the house. 
Our scoundrelly entertainers had met with 
a severe punishment, and had taken safety 
in flight. 

'We passed the night as best we could, 
keeping alternate watch; but nothing fur¬ 
ther occurred of a disturbing nature. 'When 
morning came, wo went to the sleepy magis¬ 
trate who played the part of Justice Shal¬ 
low at St. Marie, and told him our story. 
He regarded us with suspicion, distrusted 
our story, and told us that if we made a 
complaint, we must both be committed to 
eonfinement to await investigation. Brad¬ 


shaw addressed; him one of the most em¬ 
phatic English oaths I ever beard, wd strode 
into the street. We haid. naturally some 
suspicions of the driver who directed us to 
the Casino; but he drove up his vehicle 
about noon, looking as innocent and harm¬ 
less as an Italian cannot look with honesty, 
and listened with open-mouthed wonder to 
our tale. Bradshaw taxed him directly 
with compiicity in the matter; but he swore 
by all the saiuts in the calendar that he 
knew nothing of the house, except that it 
was an inn, that he never stopped there, 
and was surprised to hear anything bad of 
it. Whether he spoke the truth or not, we 
had no proof against him, and were fain to 
take advantage of his conveyance to quit 
St. Marie as expeditiously as possible. 

After reaching the coast, I went back to 
Leghorn, and thence to Borne, Mr. Brad¬ 
shaw travelled with me all the tyay; as his 
business required him to remain some time 
at the latter place, we took rooms together. 
One day as we were smoking our cigars on 
the balcony, the servant came to say that 
there was a man and a woman below who 
insisted on seeing us. 

“ Perhaps they are our old friends, Chris- 
tophe and Nina,” Bradshaw quizzically re¬ 
marked. Theservantintroduced them, and 
we both stared at them in amazement. 
There were Christophe and Nina, in very 
truth, looking very handsome and happy, 
and not the least abashed in our presence. 

“ In the name of all that is impudent,” I 
ejaculated, “ what does this mean?” 

Both began to jabber Italian together, and 
talked so unintelligibly, that it was some 
time before I could extract any meaning 
from what they said. When we did finally 
comprehend it, we learned the strangest 
part of the night’s doings at the Casino. 

They were now, it seemed, man and wife. 
Some months before I had first found Ciuls- 
tophe in Borne, he had fallen in love with 
Nina, who was visiting it during the carni¬ 
val with her father and two brothers. The 
men were connected with an extensive sys¬ 
tem of brigandage, in which they made 
themselves useful by serving as spies, to as¬ 
certain the departures and routes of travel¬ 
lers. The girl assured us that she did her 
part in this work through compulsion, and 
only tolerated it because she knew not what 
elseto do. Christophe gained her affections, 
and easily induced her to consent to leave 
her villanous relations for his protection; 
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bat the plot was discovered by the crafty 
father, and he harried the girl away before 
it coald be consammated. He evidently 
considered her too valuable to his pursuits 
to lose. After this, Cbristophe lost all trace 
of her till he met her at the Casino. At 
this point Kina took up the story, and said 
she had been leading a wretched existence 
at that robber’s den, where she was com¬ 
pelled to be a spectator of repeated acts of 
violence and crime. In sending her out 
after coffee for us upon that night, she knew 
very well that her father Intended that she 
should drug It; but she threw the powders 
into the stove which he had slipped into her 
hand. 

After Bradshaw and myself had retired, 
some unguarded action of Kina betrayed 
the true character of Christophe to the 
brother who stayed below, who drew his 
pistol, and threatened him with instant 
death if he gave any warning. The poor 
boy was thus compelled to allow himself to 
be personated by one of the villains. Until 
the defeat of the two who had undertaken 
the plundering, and perhaps the killing of 
Bradshaw and myself, his guardian relaxed 
not his vigilance; but when the wounded 
man came trembling down the stairs, and 
cried to him to fly with them instantly, he 
seized Kina by the arm, and forced her, 
weeping and struggling, along with them. 
Poor Christophe was in a sad dilemma; he 
knew that he must keep his beloved in sight, 
or probably lose her forever; and on the 
other hand, his absence would subject him 


to the gravest suspicions. He quickly re¬ 
solved to secure Kina flrst. If possible, and 
trust to the future for his exoneration. The- 
ruffians took to the mountains as soon as- 
they could be reached. The one with whom 
I had struggled was so badly wounded that 
he was left at a resort of the brigands, with 
Kina to nurse him, while the other two 
pushed on to join their confreres in the 
mountains, charging the girl not to leave 
till they came or sent for her. On the day 
following their departure, the wounded man 
died; on the next, Christophe appeared, 
and the two departed nnceremoniously. 
They traced us to Leghorn, where they were 
married, and thence to Rome, picking up a 
subsistence in some way. And here they 
were, having found us at last, eager that we 
would believe their story, and that we would 
employ them both. 

I had no reason to discredit it; there was 
not a flaw in the statement, so far as I could 
see. Bradshaw heard it all through with 
great sternness, and questioned them both, 
and at last added that they had made out a 
very clear case for themselves. They were 
installed forthwith as our housekeepers; 
and when we broke up our establishment 
in the fall, Bradshaw had become so much 
attached to them, that he offered to take 
them to England. They were both fearful 
of the malevolence of Kina’s father and 
brother, and the offer was joyfully accepted. 
I bade them all adieu at Marseilles, and 
have neither seen nor heard from them 
since. 
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tTAT> Philip Van Brun been a wise man 
and sent his own soft heart to the wall, and 
married in accordance with the wishes of 
the fiunily, Philip, truth to tell, would have 
gained much thereby. He need never have 
worn frayed linen then, nor dined off a cold 
joint on Sundays, nor gathered crow's-feet 
so rapidly at the comers of his eyes—nor. In 
short, have fallen an early victim to the 
wear and tear of that most trying strait of 
human existence—aristocratic poverty. • 

But Philip was not wise—on the contrary, 
he was a remarkably silly fellow, and, strag¬ 
gle as he would, he could never conquer— 
the world, nor the family pride, nor, hard¬ 
est of all, the family spleen. So he died, 
and was buried and forgotten. 

In a shabby little breakfast-room, a month 
after the burial of the dead man, Sandy Tan 
Bran Silt, vaguely interrogating the depths 
of his coffee-cup, and sighing: 

“ So I must have done with painting now, 
and take the clerkship—confound it! I hate 
law! Confound Gaylord’s musty office! I 
shall never be an artist now.” 

“Aweel,” mumiured Affiy, housekeeper 
.and servant in one, as she gathered up the 
forks, with the mourning rows upon her 
capflapping. “Puirladdie! Puirladdlel” 
’“And Bess,” said the boy, “what will 
Bess do? Go out govemessing, or some¬ 
thing of that sort, I'll be bound.” 

Yes, Sandy.” 

She answered for herself, for she was 
standing near, leaning against the mantel, 
and twirling her mourning handkerchief 
nervously round her fingers. A girl some 
two or three years the senior of the lad, 
with a low forehead, and long straight nose, 
and large eyes of a neutral tint somewhere 
oetween brown and gray. 


Sandy pushed his chair back from the 
table. 

“ I wonder,” he said, “ if they know of 
this at Longford? There is Comey Van 
Brun, driving his four-in-hand, and living 
on an allowance of twenty thousand per 
year; and Madge—what do you supimse 
that handsome Madge pays for the lacc she 
weal’s? Humph! IVe come of one stock.” 

“Sandy!” with a little deprecatory look 
from the neutral eyes. 

“And blood is thicker than water,” grum¬ 
bled Sandy. 

Bess dropped her hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. 

“'What is this?” she began, inachir- 
rupy voice, which had, however, a hint of 
tears in it, “ you and I are not afraid of 
work, Sandy? Poor papa was not He 
drudged for us early and late, his life long, 
neither do we sigh for Comey’s four-in- 
hand, nor Madge’s laces.” 

“Bess, it’s very hard for me to give up 
painting.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And our birthright is our birthright! 
'Why shouldn’t that old ogress at Longford 
do something for us, as well as for them? 
Papa was her son, and we are his children.’’ 

Some little fine wrinkles showed for a 
moment along Bess's smooth forehead. 

“ It is better to do for ourselves, if only 
for the sake of poor papa’s memory,” she 
said. 

Sandy twisted his shoulders. 

“Aweel,” murmured Aifry, who began to 
feel herself impelled in opposite currents 
betwixt the two dear children of her dead 
master. “J dinna ken, but there’s a ring at 
the bell, balms, and I’ll e’en gae down.” 

Bess dropped her hand from Sandy’s 
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ilumlder, and walked away to tbe window. 
U Is noticcaWo lliat persons in niisfortiino 
have always an .air of cxpeclaney. An early 
ring at Uio bell was not unemmnon, and yet 
Bess leaned lier brows against tlio pane, 
and listened with Imled breath to Affry’s ro- 
cetling step on the stair, and the oi>ening of 
the door below. 

Nolanly there but a tall footman in livery, 
holding a letter In his wliita-gloveil hand, 
and asking for Miss Van limn. I'resently 
the letter camo np stairs, homo gravely by 
Ailry. 

“Longford!” gasped Bess, staring at tho 
pompous seal. 

“Longford!” echoe<l Sandy, leaping from 
hisehair. “A letter from Longford I IVliat 
can It mean?” 

Bess trembled a little as she broke the 
seal. ■ It was a brief letter, however—too 
brief, by far, for tbe expectation It bad ex¬ 
cited—acting with pceuliar dampness on tbe 
bold and half-formed hopes springing up 
like lightning in Sandy’s brain. It ran 
something in this wise: 

“ Miss Van Bmn is requested to make 
one of a small dinner-party at I/nigford this 
day. She will meet three of her late fa¬ 
ther’s family, as well as her paternal grand¬ 
mother, whose carriiige, if agreeable, will be 
sent for her at four.” 

Could anything have been more curt? 
Allry, hdwever, beamed. 

“Lor, now!” she cried, “that comes o’ 
the name, I am sure. 1 iiiind me wcel, las¬ 
sie, as how your puir mllhcr wa'd ha’ ye 
christened Ellzabctli, just to stiflen the 
dame’s heart; and you the rerldest baby 
ever seen, done up in white flaiinel; and it 
was I as embroidered tho dross, though, 
puir dear,” sighing, “’twas no use, after 
all, for the dame never came to the chris¬ 
tening.” 

Bess, half crashing the letter in her two 
pink palms, glanced askant at Sandy, with 
a perplexed and questioning fiicc. 

“Shall you go?” he muttered. 

“ Shall 1 not?” she answered him. 

“It is odd they do not mention me,” he 
grumbled; “go? of course 1 Who knows 
what will come of it?” 

Bess put on her mourning dress like one 
In a dream that day, smoothing out tier 
braiils with uiiuseal care before the little 
mirror in her attic room, and fastening at 
her tliroat a brooch of her desul father’s hair. 
Ihen, with a shy backward glance, cast over 


her glass, Bess went gravely down; and loi 
pnnelnal at four, lliero rolled into the court 
an elegant hrouglmin, drami by a pair of 
sleek l>ay Iiorses. witli silver-nuntulud har¬ 
nesses glitieriiig hriglitly in tho son. 

“Don’t let Iheni snub yon. Bess,” was 
Sandy’s parting injunction, ns lie went with 
her down tlie stilling stairway—she frosli as 
a daisy in her solier Idack, hca Irille flushed 
and exeiiml. “Tliey have never forgiven 
us,” he enntinucil, “they never will forgive 
ns, for being our mother's children, you 
know.” 

Bess, pausing at tho door, looked at him 
wistfully. 

“Sandy,” she began, “would yon mind 
if I should tell this gnuntaluiue of ours a 
little aliont yourself—liow talented you are, 
how hanl it Is for you to go into Unit law 
office—Iiow much yon long to hoeoino a 
painter? 1 am quite determined about my¬ 
self, you know, hut you—” 

lie interrupted her, half angry, half 
amused. 

“You precious little goose! She would 
catyoni No, I’ll have none of that! You 
shall not go begging for met 1 ask for my 
hlrthrlghl, not charity.” 

“ But, Sandy— 

ne eliafeil. 

“Come, come! That coachman is tired 
of waiting. See him stare! Kiss me, Bess, 
Mneh good nmy your stately iianic do you 
this day; only if Coniey Van Brun ogles 
you, or Madge chaffs you with those hand¬ 
some eyes of hers—” 

She was in the brougham before he had 
finished. Sandy nodded to her, the coach¬ 
man climbed to his scat, and, in a statu of 
mind half surprise and half bewildemiont, 
Bess found hci-sclf rolling away in the Van 
Bran carriage. 

Alone, figlitlng with a rising phantom of 
fear and misgiving that seemed to siiriiig 
out of tlie. corners of tho candage—outot its 
velvet, its plate-glass and Frciicli varnish, 
perhaps. She knew nothing of Longford, 
no, nor the dwellers thereof, except, indeed, 
that they had hated her motlier always, and 
broken her father’s heart, whicli was quite 
enough to know. Only oiico she had seen 
Gran Van Bran. 11 was of a Sabbath morn¬ 
ing, long and long ago, when she was walk¬ 
ing with poor dear papa past a chmvli, 
through whose doors rlclily-dresscd men and 
women were imuring In to divine worslilp; 
mill theru hod alighted near them from aa 
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elegant carriage a little wrinkled old lady, 
111 lace and velvet, and a prayer-book iu her 
hand, and lUia old holy hail given them a 
long hard look, and fi-mvnod grimly; and 
then poor pajin had held her little hand in 
aneli a aad, close, loving way! That was 
Gran Van Brim. 

Bess trembled at tlio memory for a mo¬ 
ment; then her gooil little heart warmed 
witli a thought of Sandy and his unfortu¬ 
nate painting, and then she grew quite calm 
and Iir.ivo again. She looked from the c.'ir- 
riage window, a chanulng white road, lined 
witli suburban villas, and lilleil with scents 
of white lilac and liawthoni, and blossoming 
shrubs; and lo! before she was aware, the 
brongliam had rolled up a long avenue of 
trees, mid stopped. 

This was her father’s home—tills was 
Longford—this gieat ranibling stone house, 
with its ivied gables imd broad casements. 
Olid lawns and terraces—his fond lips had 
familiiu-ized her witli them all years before. 
She was quite sure she would have known 
the place anywhere. With a taint mist of 
tears before her eyes, she alighted and went 
up Uio steps. 

A sleek old footman opened the door to 
her, and tlieii Bess licard a sudden rustle of 
silk, and a little clatter of higli-lieeled slip¬ 
pers; and some one came sweeping down 
the broad oak stairs—broad enough to have 
driven up a coacli-aiid-four—meeting Bess 
almost upon llie threshold. It was a young 
girl a few years her senior, shimmering in 
lace, and violet silk, and pearls—a rare 
qneenly blonde, pale as a snowdrift, with 
yellow hair, and ej’es like lapis Jurnli. She 
recoiled a step at the sight of that other fig¬ 
ure ill moumiiig; then she held out the tips 
of her jewelled fingers. 

“Ah, it is you then?” with a flitting 
smile. “Miss Elizabeth Van Brun? So 
you have really cornel Jeanette will take 
your shawl. May I Hsk you to wait in the 
drawing-room? Grandma is not down ycL” 

“jVnd you are?” began Bess, looking at 
the beauty in blank admiration. 

“I—O, a consin of the house—Madge 
Van Bnm, at your service,” dropping her a 
mocking courtesy, that made the violet silk 
rustle again through all its long bright folds. 
“Jeanette, open the doorl You will not 
mind my leaving you? Here are hooks and 
music—pray amuse yourself till grandma 
comes.” 

Back swung the door on its silver hinges. 


“Allans, mademoiselle,’’ murmured the 
French maid, and Bess stood iu the draw¬ 
ing-room of Liongford, half stifled for the 
moment witli its grandeur and gloom. 

Gloom was just Uie word for it. All the 
purple and gold there—all the afternoon 
sunshine filtered in through the scarlet- 
flowered casement vines, could never relieve 
the black oak panelling, or tlie grim family 
portraits, hanging iu their tarnished frames 
on the walls, or the massive old furniture, 
that looked as if it had come down un¬ 
touched from the days of Peter Stuyvesant. 
No cheer, no welcome anywhere—every¬ 
thing grimd and forbidding. 

Dropping down into a purple gnlf of a 
chair, and looking therein much like a 
friglitened child, Bess waited. Doorsopened 
and shut somewhere above her—she hears 
voices in distant pai ts of the house—an op- 
miiln clock near by cut the air with its 
fino sweet silvery strokes. The portraits 
upon llio wall. Van Brim faces, such as Von 
Dyke liked to paint, and remarkably like 
each other, stared gravely down upon her- 
the alien daughter of the house, but with 
the same lustrous hair and the some red lip 
that the painter had given to those haughty 
dames in powder and brocade, Bess began 
to weary. She turned in her great purple 
chair with a sigh. 

A sigh so low and soft, that one would 
hardly hare thought It could reach to that 
curtained window down the whole length of 
the room; and yet, Bess heard a book drop 
there, and directly the curtains parted, and 
under their two massive folds a tall figure 
stood, looking out at her, with dork quizzi¬ 
cal eyes. 

“Alone,” said a voice; “ so they have de¬ 
serted yon. Miss Von Brun. This is dull,” 

lie hod read the secret of her sigh. Bess 
rose up, flushing faintly. 

“I did not know," she said, “that any 
one was here—am waiting for Madam Von 
Brun.” 

The tall gentleman shrugged his shoulders. 

“Exactly; and yon ore the granddaughter 
of whom she told us to-day. I had only to 
look at these family portraits to recognize 
you.” 

Bess bowed stlilly. 

“My grandmother Is, I trust, quite well,” 
she said. 

“Yes. At present I suspect she is nap¬ 
ping. She does not dine till six. Pardon 
this intrusion, I beg yon. Possibly 1 might 
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have been asleep myself In the window 
yonder.” 

What had awakened him?—her sigh, or 
the dropping of his book? Both together, 
perhaps. Bess regarded him gravely. A 
haughty, broad-shouldered fellow, brown as 
a nut. 

“O,” she said, quickly, “you are my 
Cousin Comey.” Up went his strongly- 
marked brows, in a grimace which ho im¬ 
mediately checked. 

“Unfortunately, no,” replied he, “lam 
only a—that Is, a distant relative”—of 
which little fib, provoked by her lone, let 
me say he at once repented—“ Mr. Comey 
Is still In town. His sister Is here, how¬ 
ever, and the younger brood. Perhaps you 
have seen her?” 

“Yes,” answered Bess. 

“ In the name of all that’s courteous, why 
isn’t she here entertaining you?” thought 
he, yawning; “clearly some one ought to 
do it—it looks as if the task had fallen upon 
me.” 

But how to begin. This audacious nut- 
brown fellow looked at the little maiden, 
vaguely troubled. 

“What a peach-blossom of a girl!” ho 
was saying to himself; “shall I try her 
with books? Bah! what has a woman with 
such a face got to do with books? Music? 
No, she is in black, and her eyes are full of 
unwritten dii^es. I know of something 
better still.” 

Then he spoke aloud. 

“ Miss Van Brun, have you been at Long¬ 
ford before?” 

“Never.” 

“Then,” smiling, “perhaps yon will al¬ 
low me to show you what a charming place 
it is. You find it dreary sitting here, and 
it wants a full hour to diimer.” 

Bess’s eyes brightened. He had opened 
the door while speaking, through which 
sweet scents came floating, spicy and warm, 
.as if a fiask of eastern perfumes had been 
spilled near by. Beyond this door Bess saw 
a long low corridor winding away in a pur¬ 
plish shadow, and heard the voices of chil¬ 
dren. There w.as no gainsaying the look he 
gave her. 

“ Come,” he urged, gently, “ the juvenile 
Van Bruns are already before us—they will 
be glad to make your acquaintance.” 

Bess, pausing in the doorway, fiashed a 
sudden look upon him, that was full of shy 
dignity. 


“ I think,” she said, “ that you have for¬ 
gotten to tell me your name.” 

“ Pardon me—I am John Essex, quite at 
your service, now and always;” and Mr. Es¬ 
sex bowed gravely. 

“ You are a guest at Longford?” 

“Yes,” he answered her. 

And then they walked on again. Up the 
corridor, and into a wilderness of powdery 
bloom, and honeyed parasites, and damp in¬ 
toxicating odors, Mr. Essex darted up to a 
stony Undine, standing in her marble basin, 
all ill a web of glistening spray, which the 
wind was fiaunthig in scarfs of finest lace 
across her desolate face, and caught up, in 
a sudden whirl, a bundle of muslin and blue 
ribbons, and yellow hair, laughing, as he 
cried: 

“ What have we here? Grandma Van’s 
aloe plants, and grandma’s precious progeny 
drowning themselves in a fountain! Fie, 
Flossie, see what I have brought you.” 

They came trooping around Bess—wild, 
golden-haired children, loose in a frolic 
among the grass and trellises. First shyly, 
then boldly, then uproariously they came. 
Flossie alone was content to kiss her dim¬ 
pled hand to this new-comer from over Mr. 
Essex's shoulder. 

“ WTio is it?” whispered the little voice, 
timidly. 

“ Your cousin,” answered Essex, grave 
to excess; “be sure that you treat her 
well.” 

“ She’s not so pretty as Madge,” said the 
child, doubtfully. 

“Really!” 

“And nobody wears black at grandma’s 
dinner parties.” 

Here Mr. Essex lied suddenly with the 
child, and Julia and Jack were fain to fol¬ 
low after. As this did not quite assimilate 
with Mr. Essex’s views, Jack returned after 
a time, quite staid and manly, to show his 
new-found relative Grandma Van’s century 
plant in bloom, and sundry other glories of 
a like nature, until Mr. Essex's voice was 
heard calling to them from the terrace out¬ 
side. There he stood, with Flossie clinging 
to his neck, and Julie to his hand. 

“Well, Miss Van Brun,” he said, drop¬ 
ping Julie’s little digits to help her down 
the steps, “do you know all about the air- 
plants, and the japonicas, and that last 
thrush’s nest Jack pilfered? I suspect this 
is a day of leisure at Longford—I have not 
seen Madam True.” 
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“0,” answered Julie, with her ringlets 
all in a toss, “ Madam True is dismissed— 
we are to have a new governess. She was 
too forward, mamma said—she did not 
know her place.” 

“ Come and show Cousin Bess the swans 1” 
clamored Jack, proudly. 

Essex cast her a look. She stood in the 
sun, a veritable child among children, with 
her delicious color and happy laughing 
eyes—lost to all troubles, he was sure, and 
to everything else but the flowers and the 
sunshine. He fell into place beside her, 
and walked on beside her after that, infi¬ 
nitely amused. 

Was there ever such a short happy half 
horn-, lost in such mazes of spice and bloom? 
They walked the broad grounds over; they 
loitered along the stone balustrade, with 
scents of heliotrope and honeysuckle cling¬ 
ing about them, and talked to the wolf- 
mastills, and the great gorgeous peacocks; 
and though Jack would smear his rvhite 
trousers in feeding swans, and Julie’s hair 
would blow out of curl, and Flossie’s blue 
ribbons get rumpled, the dignity of the oc¬ 
casion was hardly surpassed by its pleasure. 
Mr. Essex drew forth his watch at last. 

“Come,” he said, smiling, first upon the 
chiidren, and last upon Miss Van Brun; 
“it is time that we were paying our court 
in the drawing-room. If I mistake not 
there is a courier abroad for us already.” 

So they went in. 

Madge Van Bnm, standing tall and white, 
like a day-lily in one of the broad windows, 
looked wickedly at Essex from behind the 
bars of her fan. 

“How good of you,” she began, her sleek 
lids drooping as he came towards her; “ do 
you find her interesting?” 

“Very.” 

“And pray what is required of me? Must 
I present her to grandma?” 

“ I think you must.” 

She made a little grimace; then Bess felt 
the tap of a Spanish fan upon her arm, and 
she was moving down the room in Madge’s 
footsteps, with a sdore of eyes upon her, 
and hearing, mid the rustle and the bustle 
all around, some such whispers as these: 

“Who is it?” 

“ One of Philip’s children.” 

“ He made a low marriage.” 

“And was disinherited.” 

“Ko hope for her then.” 

“ Good eyes.” 


Madge, meantime, bad stopped short be¬ 
fore an easy-cbalr wherein some one was 
sitting bolt upright, watching their approach 
from under a pair of gray uncompromising 
brows. Yes, the selfsame old woman that 
Bess remembered so well at the church 
door, with the same frown and the same 
wrinkles—there she sat, in her dress of stiff 
black satin, holding in one hand a handker¬ 
chief bordered with Alencon point, and in 
the other an enamelled snuff-box. 

The girl’s heart gave a great bound, and 
grew still. 

“Who is that?” queried Madam Van, 
sharply, eyeing tlie sweet face and black- 
robed figure. 

“ One of the lost sheep of the house of 
Brun,” said Madge, maliciously. “Do you 
not recognize her?” 

“Come here!” cried madam; “so it is 
you? and you got tired waiting for me, and 
John Essex carried you off to the children? 
Very good of John. Kiss me.” 

Bess, in some inward trepidation, bent 
and touched her lips to the withered cheek. 

“Dearmadam,” shcfaltcred, “lamvery, 
very glad to see you!” 

“Madge, give her a chair,” said madam. 

The chair was set with ill grace. 

“Kow,” said madam, spitefully, as she 
motioned Bess into it, “my guests know 
who you are, and I’m sure they wont stare 
at you—they are too well bred.” 

“Gardez blent" laughed Madge, imder 
her breath. 

“Madge,” said Grandma Van, “youhave 
puffed your hair too high, and your dress is 
ugly.” 

The crisp silken folds were smoothed 
down by two mocking white hands. 

“ Thank you, grandma.” 

“You look badly in violet,” said the old 
lady. 

“ How good of you to tell me 1” 

“ Go away I” cried Grandma Van, with a 
whimsical shrug of her high shoulders. 

Bound whirled the snow-white beauty, 
that stiff violet figure all in a flutter against 
the easy-chalr. 

“ * There was an old woman, and what do you 
think! 

She lived upon nothing but—’ ” 

Grandma Van raised a sudden shrill cry, 

“My sntrff-box! Madge, how dare you! 
Catch it, quick! it is rolling away!” 

“ O dear!” crled'Madge, in great conster¬ 
nation. 
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Vntlinnt wnlting to he lilililnn, Hess drop- 
ped down upon tlie tufted floor, Bcareliiiig 
It, quite IircatlilciiB, with those small flexile 
hands of hers. 

“ It will bo brolicn—ItwlU, indeed,” cried 
Grandma Van. 

“ IHiat?” Bind John Essex, coming up 
beside her. 

M.adge pressed a scoffing white finger to 
her lip. 

“ Only a annll-liox,” she laughetl. 

“ Pray allow me to find it,” said Essex, 
to the kneeling figure on llie cari>et. 

Cut Gran Van Crun waved him grimly 
off. 

“ Let her alone,” she said. 

So he stood, aiul watched the search de¬ 
murely. The box bail rolled across the 
room, and was lying in a comer, with its lid 
cracked straight across—that bright shining 
lid, whereon acrest was palnteil in the black 
enamel. Flushed and breathless. Cess 
brought it, at last. 

“ Madam, it is injiu-ed,” she said, “and 
the snuff is spilled.” 

For answer, m.ad.am only dropped tlie box 
into the pocket of her satin gown, and rising 
briskly up, took Cess's arm. 

“Xow,” she .announced, cmtly, “we will 
go out to dinner.” 

So, leaning thus on poor discarded Phil¬ 
ip’s daughter, Grandma Van Crun led the 
way into the great dining-saloon, magnifi¬ 
cent with plate and Sevres, and carved oak, 
and purple and fine linen generally, while 
Madge followed after, with John Essex, 
shrugging her blonde shoulders, yet pos¬ 
sessed of some vague uneasiness at seeing 
the old dame at the head of the board seat¬ 
ing Philip’s daughter on her right hand. 

“Mr. Esse.v,” she munnured, withaside- 
long look, “do you think her beautiful?” 

A plain query. lie answered it evasively. 

“She has fine eyes.” 

Madge caught upon her jewelled wrist a 
rose, falling, £.aint with its own sweets, from 
the loops of her pale hair. 

“You Iniow the story, of course,” she 
said; “ her father married out of his sphere. 
Grandma has never forgiven him. The 
children are disinherited.” 

After the grand dinner was over, and 
they were all back again in the drawing¬ 
room, and Madge sat discoursing such mu¬ 
sic as the angels themselves might bend to 
listen to, John Essex stood beside her, and 
turned the music leaves, and Gra n d m a Van 


becknncil twice and thrice to a slight dark 
figure huddling apart, with a rapturous 
mist on her liuslies. Straightway the little 
maiil .arose ami went to her side. 

“You have a brother,” said Grandma 
Van. 

Cess's heart leaped. 

“ O yes!” she cried, eagerly, “ S.andyl” 

“A dawdling fellow, I hear,” frowmal the 
old lady, “wasting his silly time in iille 
drawings. Gayloril h;is offered him a clerk¬ 
ship. he tells me—has he acceiucd it?” 

“ Yes,” faltered Cess, but this time with 
a sinking heart. 

“I am glad,” rem.arked Grandma Van, 
grimly Lapping the snuff-box, wlileh sho 
liad again resumed. “And you—what will 
you do, my dear?” 

“ I sliall bo a governess,” answered Bes^ 
meekly. 

“Tltat is good,” wltli a nod. 

“Cut, dear madam, Sandy docs notd.aw- 
dle his time .away—ho is very t;dente4l—bo 
is indeed! He can paint and draw—0, so 
many l>cautifnl things!” 

“ Ilnmph!” said Grandma Van. 

“And we love each other very dearly—lie 
is iilte poor papa—somuch like him!” sighed 
Bess. 

“Ilumph!” again. 

The dame's high shoulders turned com¬ 
pletely on the poor child—they, and a pinch 
of Scotch snuff, quite cxtinguisheil the con¬ 
versation, only Grandma Van turned back 
to say, curtly, “ I have ordered the brough¬ 
am at nine.” 

At luneit came. Bess was only too glad 
to go. She was aching with such a sense of 
weariness and disappointment that she 
could hardly keep the silly tears from lier 
eyes. There was no hope for Sandy, she 
saw—no, none whatever. 

She tied on her bonnet in Miss Van 
Crun’s elegant dressing-room. The party 
below were fast dispersing, and as she came 
dotni the stairs Mr. Essex crossed quicltly 
at their foot, and drew her hand through 
his arm. 

It was a clear moonlit night. The brough¬ 
am was waiting at the hall door, and Mrs. 
Van Brun’s coachman sat on the box, with 
his sleepy head lolling forward on his breast, 
the reins idly hanging in his hand, the 
horses fretting impatiently. Mr. Essex, 
just in the act of handing Bess to her place, 
paused. 

“ What ails the man?” he cried. 
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Some long flashing folds of silk, violet- 
tinted, and exhaling sandal-wood odors, 
went rustling past them. 

“He has been drinking,” answered a 
careless voice. 

“ Is he quite safe?” 

“ I presume so—at least, there Is no one 
else to go.” 

Mr. Essex lifted Bess into the carriage. 

“ Good-night,” he said, soothingly; “ do 
not be alarmed—some one will he near 
you.” 

Off through the moonlight and the silent 
night, swiftly, recklessly, the brougham 
drove away. But for that whispered prom¬ 
ise, the way would have been terrible. As 
it was, Mrs. Van Bnin’s carriage had an 
out-rider, galloping swift and steady at the 
wheel, even into the dingy court wherein 
Aftry’s lamp was burning brightly at a 
closed shutter. Bess, meeting Sandy half 
way up the stair, sprang into his arms, sob¬ 
bing and laughing with over-e.vciteraent, as 
the last of her great grand visit, in the 
shape of that brougham, with its drunken 
coachman and silent attendant, went van¬ 
ishing altogether, like Cinderella’s fairy 
equipage, into the night. 

There was no question about Gaylord’s 
clerkship after that. Through the Bed Sea 
of rage and despondency, Sandy came forth 
duly resigned, having buried his pet ambi¬ 
tion, never to revive it, alasi except in 
charcoal-sketches on his battered old desk 
at the office, or in some smothered sigh, 
perhaps, when nobody was by to hear. 

Consequently, when Grandma Van Brun 
shuffled off her mortal coil, as she did at 
last, in the natural course of things, Sandy 
hetird of the event, and of the old dame’s 
will, and, more particularly, of a certain 
legacy therein for Bess, and only smiled 
faintly, and set himself down to work 
again. 

“Ah,” murmured the lad, “ it is as I once 
said—she could never forgive us for being 
our mother’s children.” 

“Unto Elizabeth, daughter of my late 
son Philip, I give and bequeath one snuff¬ 
box, the same to remain in charge of my 
executor, until such a time as it may be 
called for by the said Elizabeth. ’ 

That was Bess’s legacy. Half-laughing 
and haU-ciying, the poor lad thought of 
her, far away at some little seaside watei^ 
Ing-place, pent up In the Van Brun nursery, 
with such diminutive tyrants as Jack and 


Julie and Flossie, and doing there all sorts 
of drudgery under the name of governess. 
Bess’s situation had come to her long before 
—one, in sooth, that she had found far 
easier to obtain than to endure. 

He fancied Madge scornful and haughty; 
he fancied Comey ogling her through his 
gold-rimmed glass, much as he might have 
done some favorite horse; lie sjiw her tor¬ 
mented in a thousand way.s, and growing 
thin, and sorrowful, and pale. Mot that 
Sandy ever gleaned aught of this from 
Bess, or from her dear cheeiy letters; but 
some bird in the air must have whispered it, 
and it was very hard—it was, indeed I 

“ I wonder,” said Madge Van Brun, sit¬ 
ting at her toilet, while Bess stood dressing 
her blonde hair, “ I do wonder whatever 
became of Grandma Van’s diamonds, 
nothing has been seen of them since her 
death.” 

Bess turned to the dressing-table. She 
did not care to talk. Her head ached, and 
she was tired. 

“What jewels will you wear?”.she said. 

“Spiteful old thlngl” murmured Madge, 
intent upon her own cogitations; “she 
always knew how I coveted that set I They 
were brought from Amsterdam a hundred 
years ago—real Indian diamonds I Ho you 
think she could have swallowed them before 
dying ? I will wear the emeralds John Es¬ 
sex admired last night.” 

Bess smiled faintly. - • • 

“ Cleopatra drank pearls—grandma might 
have eaten diamonds.” 

“Fancy the sensation they would have 
created hero,” pursued-Madge, enviously; 
“ there was a tiara and necklace, and brace¬ 
lets and brooches—O dearl Their loss is as 
great a disappointment to me as Longford 
is to mamma. Just to think that nobody 
yet knows who is to have LongfordI Bahl 
the absurd old woman I” 

Bess gave the last touch to the royal hair. 

“ Perhaps you would call Jeanette now,” 
she said, wearily; “the children are wait¬ 
ing to go down to the shore.” 

Madge regarded herself in the mirror op¬ 
posite. 

“Beally your taste is exquisite, Bes.s. 
When I am Mrs. John Essex, you shall be 
my first maid of honor. How those chil¬ 
dren worry you—don’t they ? Mamma has 
quite spoiled Flossie, and Jack is a Cossack. 
There—you can go.” 

The sun was going down behind the des- 
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date sandliHb of Long Beach, with allthe 
pomp of Itle royalty flaunting—scarlet, and 
purple, and gold, streaking sky, and shore, 
and sea. The tide was coming In, in long, 
lazy, undulating swells, its small waves 
curling crisply up the beach, kissed by a 
languid south wind, full of sweet marshy 
-odors. Where were the children? 

Neither in the house nor about it. Bess 
peered furtively down the long hails, the 
hroa/1 jiiazzas, and into the bowling-alleys, 
hut In vain. They had gone down to the 
shore before her, and there was nothing to 
do hut follow after. 

She made the circuit of the beach, pant¬ 
ing and breathless. Nothing there, either, 
except Flossie’s liat flung upon tlie sands, 
and a fortress, half-completed, of pretty 
pebbles. Vaguely wondering, Bess paused, 
in sheer exhaustion, to take breath against 
a jag of rocks facing toward the sea. There 
was a little pallor upon her face, beautiful 
witli its wide cool forehead and scarlet lips. 
The laslies, too, had a weary droop. She 
stood there a long time, watching sky and 
surf, and the trailing smoke of the steam¬ 
ers on the low purple horizon. A snatch 
of soug quivered faintly on her tongue: 

“ O galleys, bound for Tunis, 

Spread out your wings of oars. 

And hear mo to my captive love 
Who lies among the Moors.” 

Whir, went a plover over Bess's head; 
then there was a dip of oars near by, and a 
wherry came dancing round the point, like 
an enchanted thing, to the sound of child¬ 
ish laughter, and small voices, and the tiny 
clapping of hands. Bess saw a flutter of 
Flossie’s long curls, and heard her own 
name shouted like a bugle-blast in Jack’s 
resonant voice; then the wherry grated 
against the shore, and the rocks swarmed. 

“We’ve been down to Shipping Point,” 
announced Jack, swelling with importance, 
as he came clambering to her; “ we couldn’t 
wait for you, you were too long. Mr. Essex 
rowed us.” 

In a breath something dropped into Bess’s 
hands—a great cluster of cardinal flowers, 
the smooth velvet of their petals as ruby 
and rich as if cut from a king’s garment. 
They dripped their dew upon her as they 
fell. 

“ The tide would have soon carried these 
nixies off,” laughed the voice of John Es¬ 
sex; “ I only forestalled it.” 

Bess sprang down from her rock, flushing. 


“Let us And the nixie’s hats. If yon 
please; “Aunt Kate objects to sunburn.” 

“I don't want to go home now,” said 
Jack, stoutly. 

“ It will soon be dark,” replied Bess. 

John Essex looked annoyed. 

“Do not go because of me,” he said; “I 
shall deem myself very unfortunate if I am 
the means of driving you aw.ay.” 

“ Why sliould I go because of you?” 
was Miss Van Bruit’s tart query. 

“Why, indeed?” he answered, watching 
her with bright quizzical eyes. 

There was no confusion in her face; 
nothing but a wrinkling of her smooth 
forehead. lie was Madge’s lover—the best 
match in lier set, Mr.s. Grundy said—a gen¬ 
tleman of leisure, ami wealtli, and cultiva¬ 
tion; a remarkably agreeable companion, 
to bo sure, but revolving in an orbit very 
far removed from Bess Van Brun. Mean¬ 
while, Mr. Essex stood poking crabs and 
sprawling starfish industriously with the 
tip of her parasolette. 

“May I ask,” hesaid, atlast, “Miss Van 
Brun, In what labyrinth of the hotel you 
are so completely hidden that one would 
never know of your existence here were It 
not for these children?” 

Bess raised her eyes. 

“ Mr. Essex, I am sure, forgets my posi¬ 
tion,” she said, with qniet dignity, 

“O,” cried Jock, “inamina says Bess Is 
too pretty—says she wishes she’d leave off 
black—says gentlemen take notice of her. 

Mr, Essex turned quickly toward the sea. 

“What a lurid sunsetl” he exclaimed; 
“ and see the gulls; it is going to storm.” 

“ Says servants ought to know their places 
better,” cried Jack. 

“Come here. Jack,” called Mr. Essex, 
solemnly, “ and look at the lights on Bed 
Bock.” 

“ No,” refused Jack, “ we can’t stay now, 
Bess and Flossie are gone.” 

And lol Miss Van Brun had flitted past, 
like a spirit, and was walking quietly away 
up the beach. He overtook her as they 
were crossing the long hotel piazza. She 
heard a Arm step, an earnest whisper. It 
said: 

“I wish you would allow me to be your 
friend. Miss Van Brun—I do, indeed 1” 

And Bess, answering nothing, but very 
pale and composed, swept strait on up the 
broad staircase—up to her own room, 
where, once alone, the foolish child flung 
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herself Into a chair and burst Into a most 
extraordinary storm of sobs and tears. 

UasnUloent was the hop at the great hall 
that night, and the lights and music and 
beauty thereof, and Madge Van Brun 
reigned belie, loolang liltc an empress born 
in licr liigli-throatcd velvet dress, with a 
line of seagrocn emeralds in her pale hair. 

But there was one easement in the great 
house, up to which the sweet w.altz-ii.usic 
eaino floating, where a slender, hlack-robed 
flguresat in darkness, with her arms crossed 
on the sill, and her wide eyes fixed on a 
crescent moon, shining dke a brolicii ring of 
fire in the dark pnrplo west. A few cardi¬ 
nal flov.'crs were drooping in a glass besido 
her. She sat quite ns still as a figure iu 
stone. 

“17hat, Essex!” broke out a sudden 
voice somewhero on a balcony below. “Mot 
dancing?” 

“No, thank you,” answered another 
vole', languidly. 

“Man alive 1 And the Tan Brun cariy- 
Ing all hearts by storm! IThat do you 
mean, sitting here smoking away like a 
grand Turk who has only to throw the 
handiterchief—” 

“ Is Miss Van Brun enjoying herself?” 

“A trifle.” 

“lam very glad. Pray have a cigar.” 

‘‘ChacunasongoutI Well, welH” 

Then all grew still again. 

After that, September came and went, in 
sunset and gold and purple, and there was 
a flutter among the gay birds of passage 
congregated at Long Beach—a spreading of 
migratory wings, until the brood piazzas 
were quite deserted, and the house began 
to assume its sober autumn look. A few, 
however, still lingered—among these the 
Van Brmis. Madge still walked the long 
holla regally, but with dark discontented 
eyes. John Essex still smoked his cigar on 
the western piazza, watchful of red Sep¬ 
tember sunsets, and the blight of frosts in 
the low marshlands. There Jock Von 
Brun came to tell him, in confidence, that 
Bess was pining and iil, and that the Van 
Brun departure hod been delayed because 
of her, and mamma was cross, and Madge 
also, and he wished Bess would hurry and 
get well. There Madge herself sat beside 
him on still moon-lighted nights, wrapped 
in some regal Indian shawl, all the discon¬ 
tent gone from her eyes, leaving them ten¬ 
der; and there, at last, John Essex saw, at 


a window above, a pale sweet saddened face, 
looking dreamily down one day, and knew 
that Jock’s desire was gratified, and the 
drudging little governess hod already re¬ 
sumed her post. 

Late that afternoon, Mr. Essex pushed 
his bamboo chair back to the wail, and step¬ 
ping through tho low window, found the 
parlor beyond quite deserted, except for a 
tiny figure in cashmere and ribbon, perched 
upon a sofa playing with a China doll. She 
looked up gravely. 

“ Madge is away, Mr. Essex.” 

“Lideed!” 

“She went away in the carriage with 
momma. B^ and I ore alone.” 

Essex bent suddenly, aud filled tho child's 
hands with bonbons. 

“ Flossie,” ho said, “ go and tell Miss 
Bess I am waiting to see her.” 

The child laid down her doll, and looked 
up with knit brows. 

“What for?” 

“ You could never guess.” 

“ She will want to know what for,” per¬ 
sistently. 

“ I will tell her when she comes,” sold 
Mr. Essex. 

Flossie stuffed the bonbons into the 
pockets of her apron, and darted away. 
Standing at the window, with hands clasped 
behind him, and a singular agitation in his 
haughty brown face, Mr, Essex waited for 
Miss Van Brun. She came at lost, polo and 
wondering, a little thinner, a little frailer, 
perhaps, but ah, with such a sweet facet 
He placed a chair for her, but she declined 
it, and stood irresolute, with her hand on 
the door-knob. 

“ Miss Van Brun has gone out,” she said. 

“Yes,” answered Essex. 

The large eyes were raised inquiringly. 

“Bid you send for mef" she said. 

“Yes,” again. 

A sudden scarlet flashed out on her cheek, 
like a blossom of Are, and then faded. 

“Perhaps you will be kind enough to 
explain.” 

Gently he drew her into the seat she hod 
refused. There was something in his face 
that made her own droop before it, in a 
white breathless heat, like a lily in the sun, 

“Miss Von Brun,” he began, his strong 
voice quivering through and through, “I 
have been waiting here, week after week^ 
such restless, weary weeks I—just for one 
glimpse of your face, until patience has 
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ceasea to be a virtue. Can you guess why 
I have called you to me now? Is there need 
for me to say? Look In my eyes and see.” 

She could not, dared not, but her voice 
was quite calm and clear, and she rose up 
from her chair with a little gesture full of 
dignity and grace. 

“Mr. Essex, do not forget yourself?’ 

He stepped before her. 

“Bess, I love you! I want you for my 
wife.” 

“I—I!” she gasped. 

“ Yout” 

She raised her eyes slowly, and saw the 
strong arms extended toward her, and the 
strong face above them grown pale and 
tremulous before the momentary wavering 
of a girl. 

“ Madge?” broke from her lips In a little 
choking cry. 

He caught her to him, he held her fast; 
his kisses rained down on her bright hair. 

“And what of Madge?” he said; “have 
I not loved you long enough?—ever since 
that first day at Longford 1—and well enough 
—you have given me no peace since!—that 
yon must talk of Madge now? What is she 
to you or me? Hothingl Lie still upon 
my heart!” 

She clung to him one moment, like a child; 
the next she had broken abruptly away. 
There was a step in the hall; the door un¬ 
closed very softly, and Madge Van Brun 
stood upon the threshold. 

If there was aught of i^tation visible in 
the manner of either party. Miss Madge did 
not deign to notice it. She came in with a 
magniheent sweep, her rich carriage-dress 
trailing after her, her eyelids lowered, and 
smiling, gave her hand to Essex. He took 
it, but with an ominous face, and when she 
had sent her scornful stare around the room 
for Bess, she found that the little governess 
had already disappeared. 

“ Were you waiting for me, Mr. Essex?” 
.asked the blonde beauty, graciously. 

Mr. Essex assured her he was not. His 
business had been strictly with Miss Eliza¬ 
beth. Then the lapis lazuli eyes glowed. 

“ I returned in haste,” said Madge, soft¬ 
ly, “ bectiuse mamma was pressed to take 
tea at the Layton cottage, and wsmted Flos¬ 
sie sent down. Yon pass that way some¬ 
times, I am sure, in your aftemoou row.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Essex, “ frequently.” 

.Miss Van Brun gave him a look. 

“ Would it be too much to ask you to 


take Flossie? She will give you no trouble, 
and I shall deem it a great favor.” 

However Mr. Essex might have felt, he 
betrayed no annoyance. 

“ I will take her with pleasure,” he said. 

“ Are you going at once?” 

“ If you desire it.” 

“I do, indeed. Mamma will bo impa¬ 
tient.” 

It was Jeanette who brought the child, 
and not Bess. Inwardly chafing, Essex 
went away to his row. With the last echo 
of his retreating footstep, Madge sprang up 
from her chair, white and breathless, and 
rang the bell for Bess. Angry, disappoint¬ 
ed, jealous mortals are invariably cruel. 
Bess appeared directly, very quiet, but noth- 
ing more. 

“Go,” began Madge, stabbing her 
through with those scornful eyes of hers, 
“you have been amusing yourself more 
agreeably than in teaching the children. 
You to angle openly for a gentleman like 
John Essex 1 It is conduct such as no per¬ 
son can tolerate.” 

The indignant blood leaped fierce and hot 
to Bess’s cheek. She crested her head. 

“iladgcl” she warned. 

Out broke Madge’s white anger. 

“ How dare youl” she cried, stamping. 
“ Don’t speak to me—I hate and despise 
you 1 John Essex, indeed 1 The New York 
train passes the station at seven o’clock.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And the carriage stands below waiting. 
You understand?” 

“Yes,” again. 

“Thengol You daring to think of him I 
—you—a mere beggar, with nothing but 
your baby face to recommend you! Bahl 
it is too much!” 

Bess went up stairs. To resist thls sum- 
mary dismissal—to do aught, in fact, but 
obey it—never once entered her head, 
Madge was queen—here, as elsewhere. 

The night was falling drearily. A white 
fog came creeping in from sea. The wind 
moaned around the comers of the house 
like a lost spirit. Bess listened to it with a 
blank bewildered face, as she packed hfr 
little travelling-bag, and donned bonnet and 
shawl for the last time. The children were 
absent, consequently she had no adieus to 
make. She drew her veil closely, and went 
down to the carriage. 

Up to the way-station, the evening train 
came whirling, like some mighty monster. 
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bnt haU-defined in the dusk. Bess crossed 
the platfoim, and took her place mechani¬ 
cally among the passengers. There was, 
somehow, a Hagar-like aspect about her that 
made one’s heart ache as they looked upon 
her. She was going home to Sandy, with 
her situation lost, her little purse quite 
emptied by her illness at Long Beach, and, 
worse than that, with a sad despairing pain 
gnawing at her foolish young heart—a weary 
cruel pain, bom altogether of two simple 
questions which she repeatedly asked her¬ 
self: Where was John Essex? Had he 
known of her departure? 

It was raining fast before the train 
reached its destination. Bess sat staring 
from the car window into the night beyond. 
She was very still. An old lady in Quaker 
drab leaned forward and touched her, 
quietly. 

“My dear,” she said, “is thee asleep? 
Thee is in New Tork.” 

No, not asleep, very far from it. The old 
lady thought what a sweet face the child 
had, and wondered where her attendant 
could be; Uien the crowd pushed and jostled, 
the kind eyes lost sight of her, and Bess 
was left standing on the platform in a state 
of painful hesitation. 

Should she take a carriage? She thought 
of her empty purse, and said no. There 
was nothing to do but to venture forth into 
the streets on foot. Then a great fear 
stabbed her. What if she could not find 
Sandy? He had taken cheap lodgings in an 
obscure street near the law-office. She did 
not know the place, hut the address was in 
her pocket. Something like a prayer rose 
to Bess’s lips. 

It was a brave heart, strong to the core, 
even while it beat BO loudly. People crowd¬ 
ed against her, stared at her, met her in 
throngs at every turn. A few raindrops fell 
softly. The pavement was reeking wet; 
the lamps stood out, like Cyclops’s eyes, 
against the gloom. Overhead, a pale hag¬ 
gard moon glided in and out of the ragged 
clouds. 

Suddenly on the pavement behind her 
Bess heard a ringing step. She quickened 
her pace. The step came on rapidly. 
Thrilling with an indefinable dread, the 
poor child was just breaking into absolute 
flight, when a voice, calling out of the shad¬ 
ow of a blue cotton umbrella, simultaneous 
with the footstep, brought her to a sudden 
stand. 


“O Sandy 1” 

“Bessl Is it possible?” 

She flung herself upon hU shoulder with 
a dry sob. 

“ What are you doing here?” he cried, in 
wild amaze; “ what has happened?” 

“ I was looking for you; are you going 
home?” 

“To be sure. WTiy, Bess! Why, my 
dear child, you are dren^ed!—y ou are white 
as a ghost! Fray take my arm—it is but a 
step further—^we are almost there!” 

And Bess, taking refuge under the blue 
umbrella, told her story brokenly in Sandy’s 
ear, as they walked home to his lodgings, 
not omitting any part, unless, perhaps, a 
few foolish words of John Essex’s. They 
hod reached the door ere it was done, and 
entering, Sandy, flushed and angry, led the 
way up some steep flights of stairs, and into 
the meagre lodging-room, where Bess found 
herself directly ensconsed in his one easy- 
chair, and he kneeling on the hearth beside 
her, raking a few coals to light in the smoul¬ 
dering grate. 

“There’s another room adjoining this 
that you can have, I’m sure,” Sandy said, 
cheerily. “I’ll go down and see the land¬ 
lady, and furthermore, bargain for a change 
of clothes for you. Why did you never 
write me that you were ill?” 

And after these matters had been satis¬ 
factorily arranged, and Bess had exchanged 
her wet garments for dry ones, she came 
back to him, with a flush on her cheek, and 
standing before him on the hearth, shook 
out the folds of her funny old dress with a 
low mocking courtesy. 

“ Sandy, have you any supper?” 

“ Crackers, and herring, and black tea,” 
said Sandy. 

“ Very good.” 

“And a bit of butter.” 

“ Permit me to spread the board at once. 
I am hungry.” 

Out from the mysteries of Sandy’s cup¬ 
board there was drawn a little cracked tea¬ 
pot, wherein the tea was put steeping upon 
the glowing coals; then Bess laid the cloth, 
with a plate or two, and some cups without 
saucers, and Sandy roasted the herring to a 
turn; and, really, it was a sumptuous sup¬ 
per, for the weak black tea was drank as if 
it bad been ambrosia, and the herring and 
crackers eaten like a feast for the gods. 
Suddenly Bess paused, and reflectively 
counting the crumbs upon her plate: 
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“Sandy,” sold «be, “how mnch money 
have you?” 

He drew forth his purse with great gravi¬ 
ty, and emptied upon the table beside her 
Its contents—two shillings. 

“Is that all?” she cried, aghast. 

“All at present,” said Sandy. 

Bess looked hard at the remnants of the 
supper. 

“ I don’t sec how I can stay here then.” 

" Cut -you will!” cried Sandy. 

“ How can you keep me?” 

“ You shall have half my crust.” 

Bess shook her head, smiling but tearful. 

“ Sandy, we’ve been treated badly, 
haven’t we?” 

“ Deuced shabby T’ said Sandy. 

Then their hands crept together, and they 
sat silent for a long time. Presently he 
felt her start. Her slight fingers tightened 
around his own. 

“Sandy!’ she cried out, with sudden 
eager emphasis. 

“Bess!” 

“ I am going for my snuff-box!” 

“ Snuff-box?” vaguely. 

“PorGriuidma Van’slegacy. Don’t you 
know? Gayloi-d has It. I will go with you 
to the office in the morning. I will indeed 1” 

He was quite startled by her vehemence. 

“And pray what earthly good Is a snuff¬ 
box going to do you, Bess?” 

“1 cannot tell,” she cried, soberly; “It 
may be of value—who knows?” 

“It may,” said Sandy, “humphl” 

“ But this is sucli a strait —’’ 

“ And sDiaJJ favors should be thankfully 
received—” 

“She could hardly have bequeathed me 
such a thing for actual use, I am sure,” 
murmured Bess. 

Sandy laughed outright. 

“ I should think not! Did she leave the 
snuff inside, I wonder?” 

However, Bess was not to be laughed out 
of lier project. Going to sleep that night in 
her bare dingy room, she thought long and 
unaccountably of snuff-boxes. Sleeping, 
she dreamed of them—dazzling circles of 
precious niet.al, witli the Van Bran crest on 
the lids, and snuff tailing therefrom in show¬ 
ers of powdered gold. Such snuff 1 It sifted 
Into her hair— sbo wore it crusted inch deep 
into her gannents—she trod it, bright and 
shining, beneath her feet—In fact, she had 
been securely shut down beneath an enor¬ 
mous lid, and was turning rapidly to snuff. 


when the morning light beneficently awoke 
her, and Bess sprang into consciousness 
with agreat sigh of relief. 

She dressed for her walk to the law-office 
with unusual care. She was going with 
Sandy to unearth her leg.acy, and her fair 
face, purified by pain and sickness, looked 
like a lily under Its soft luxuriant hair. 

“ Sandy, Is my sliawl on even?” she said, 
gayly; “ and do I really look like an adven¬ 
turess going to seek my fortune?” 

“ ■Wonderfully like one.” , 

Then they started away. 

“Well,” said Sandy, with a shrug, as he 
tucked her under his arm, “ shall we dine 
to-day on herbs or a stalled ox?” 

“ Wait until I have seen my snuff-box.” 

“ Hero is the office, and lliere’s Gaylord 
at the window. You can soon make your 
decision. Pray who is that fellow staring 
at you over the way?” 

Bess, already halt inside the door, turned, 
and over the rampart of Sandy’s shoulder, 
saw standing upon the opposite pavement, 
Mr. John Essex, tall and liauglity, and re¬ 
garding her like one under the influence of 
a spell. 

“ O Sandy!” gasped Bess, red to the tem¬ 
ples ; but Sandy, all unconscUms. Wiis draw- 
her, relentless, up the stairs. 

“ Now, do he calm, Bess,” he implored; 
“Gaylord Is such a sharp one—he looks 
right through you. Don’t make a guy of 
us." 

Not she. Sandy had quite mistaken the 
cause of her emotion. Gaylord, nice and 
gentlemanly, loolced up as his clerk entered, 
and then, seeing Bess, came forw.ard to re¬ 
ceive her, his eyes twinkling a iittie when 
her errand was made known to him, 

“ O yes,” he said, briskly taking up his 
keys, “be remembered thelegacy quite well. 
It had been waiting at the office a longtime 
for Miss Van Brun. He would bring it at 
once.” 

Sandy sat gravely down to bis desk. Evi¬ 
dently he was not interested—no-more was 
Bess. Dear me! site was tlilnking of John 
Essex’s eyes, not of snuff-boxes. Suddenly 
she lieard Gaylord’s voice. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “will 
you turn and look?” 

He h.ad laid tho legacy down close at her 
elbow; he was leaning upon tbe desk above 
it, with some wrappers in his hand. Dess 
turned. O, had a shaft of dazzling light 
swooped down into her eyes that shere- 
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coiled so suddenly, and with that sharp cry 
on her lips, before the sight of Grandma' 
Van’s snuff-bos? There it was, the ugly 
enamelled thing, with Its lid cracked straight 
across, just as she remembered it, lying on 
the carpet at Longford. She rubbed her 
eyes—she looked again, and all round that 
lid, huddling rough and thick together in 
imperial fellowship, Bess saw row after row 
of sparkling diamonds, blinking weirdly at 
her as she gazed. Was she dreaming again? 
She caught up the box. Diamonds every¬ 
where, dripping down its shallow sides, 
blazing like eyes of lire as they clung around 
its edge 1 Quito wild for a moment, Bess 
dashed off the goigeous lid. Then it was 
Sandy’s turn to cry out. No snuff there, 
neither of the Scotch name, nor yet the 
powdered gold of Bess’s dream—only a bun¬ 
dle of papers, crammed c'ose into the nar¬ 
row sp.ace, and rising faintly, as if instinct 
with life, when tlie bright lid fell. Mr. 
Gaylord picked them up. 

“ These, my dear young lady,” said he, 
“ are a few bank accounts and the deeds of 
Longford; they go along with your box 1 It 
was Mrs. Van Bruit’s particular desire that 
you should have Longford.” 

“Bess,” whispered Sandy, “will it be 
stalled ox for dinner?” 

She answered him with her eyes. Then 
there u’as silence. 

*»*•••• 

Some one stood waiting for Bess at the 
foot of the stairs when she came down—a 
tall masculine figure, who advanced boldly 
and drew her hand through his arm, lie 


looked at her with dark reproachful eyes. 

“ Bess, how could you run away from me 
so?” asked Mr. John Essex. 

“Do you not know?” answered Bess. 

“ I know what Madge was pleased to telj 
me—that you had been seized with some 
unaccountable whim, and gone without a 
word.” 

“ That was very good of Madge.” 

“ O, but I did not believe It!” answered 
John Essex. 

It was all made plain to him before the 
walk was over. Lovers, in general, have a 
way of smoothing out difficulties that is 
quite refreshing. So it came to pass tliat 
Mr. Essex made a third party at Sandy’s 
wonderful dinner, and Gaylord was tliere, 
also, beaming a genial delight at the fair- 
faced little heiress over his glass of purple 
port. Once Bess, leaning toward him, 
whispered softly, with Iter eyes on Sandy, 
“You have lost your clerk. Mr. Gaylord.” 

For the adid craving of the lad’s heart 
was to be cased at last. Far-off, in sight of 
Italian sunsets, he was to begin life and 
fame in earnest, at his chosen calling. Out 
of Grandma Van’s snuff-box sprang so many 
wonderful things, but the greatest of them 
all was that rare painter which it gave to 
the world. 

Meanwhile, Bess went home to the grand 
shadows of Longford, a lovely woman, a 
great heiress, and better yet, a happy bride. 
More than all this, Madge Van Brun knew, 
at last, what had become of Grandma Van’* 
lost diamonds. 
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A STAETLING CONnESSION. 

BY WILLIAM T. WEXPOED. 


The name by which I shall introduce my¬ 
self to the public is William T. Wexford, 
and 1 am a small retail dealer in dry goods 
and haberdashery, in the city of Boston. 
If, yesterday morning, I had been asked 
what probability there was of my becoming 
the hero of a mysterious and remarkable 
story, I should have said as much as of my 
inventing a sub-marine telegraph that would 
not break down, or a new kind of gunpow¬ 
der that wouldn’t blow up. What I mean 
to say Is, that in the whole city of Boston 
there was not, yesterday morning, a more 
utterly prosaic, matter-of-fact and uninter¬ 
esting person than myself, or one with less 
of a story to relate; but the last twenty- 
four hours have so changed the whole as¬ 
pect of my life, that for the first time since 
I arrived at the years of discretion, I feel 
'he desire to m^e a confidence, and to 
ihare the responsibility of a secret too 
weighty to be confined to one man’s con¬ 
sciousness. Forty years of single life have, 
however, pretty well cured roe of the youth¬ 
ful friendships with which I started on my 
career, and I should really find it hard to¬ 
day to put my hand on any man’s shoulder 
and say, “ We are friends.” To be sure, 
there Is Sneyd (Brown, Fogg and Sneyd), 
With whom 1 now and then smoke a cigar, 
or hurry through a lunch; and there is 
Jonas Badger, of whom I would as lief Euk 
the time of day as any man on “change;” 
and little Tomlinson, who keeps next door 
to me. But there is not one of them who 
wouldn’t stare if I were to say, “ Sneyd, or 
Badger, or Tomlinson, I want to repose a 
confidence in you.” And 1 am sure I 
should stare harder than ever they could, to 
catch myself in any such ridiculous posi¬ 
tion, and had rather, on the whole, go to 
the Common and whisper my secret to the 
leaves, as the party in history—I really for¬ 
get her name—is said to have done. 

No, I will tell what I have to tell to the 
public—the dear, generous, trusting public, 
who is always ready to listen to every man’s 
story, and who cannot disappoint him by 
betraying his confidence, seeing that after 
himself there is no one to be told. Fur¬ 
thermore, what is every one’s business is 


nobody’s business, and the public will not 
repay the trust I repose in it by offering 
advice for which I do not wish, or critidsm 
which I can hardly pardon. To the public, 
then, I o2er, with no further preamble, the 
following statement of facts: 

It was nine o’clock in the evening of 
Monday, the 22d Inst., and having just re-: 
turned from the store to my house, I waa 
putting on my slippers and dressing-gown 
previous to Indulging in a quiet smoke be¬ 
fore turning in, when I heard the doorbell 
ring, and presently the steps of some one 
coming through the passage. 

It may be proper here to state that I live 
in a small house bequeathed me by my 
father, and that 1 usually let rather more 
than half of it to some quiet family. Just 
now, however, 1 have no tenants, and there 
is consequently no one in the house but 
myseif and Katy Brlen, the old woman who 
waits upon me, as she did upon my father 
and mother before me. 

“Tomlinson, I suppose,” thought I, 
rather discontentedly, as 1 looked into my 
tobacco-box and found it nearly empty; for 
Tomlinson is a man who likes smoking bet¬ 
ter than he does buying tobacco. 

But as Katy threw open the door, I saw 
that my visitor was neither 'f omliiison nor 
any party of his cut; being, in fact, a very 
pretty young woman, looking much flut¬ 
tered and a little frightened, as she came 
slowly into the room. 

“ Mr. Wexford, 1 believe,” said the pretty 
young woman, blushing very much, 

“ That’s my name, ma’am,” said I, shut¬ 
ting the tobacco-box, and pushing a chair 
towards her. “ Wont you be seated?” 

She thanked me and took the chair, but 
did not know what to say next. So I went 
and shut the door after Katy, who would 
have liked to listen outside it, if it had not 
suggested her return to the kitchen, and then 
coming back, I took a seat myself, and said: 

“ Can I be of any service to you, my—’’ 
dear, I was going to say, but changed it to 
“madam.” 

The pretty young woman raised some 
very soft dark eyes to mine, and said, 
blushing more than ever: 
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“Yes sir; but it is so strange that I 
should ask youl My name is May Holland, 
and I work for Mrs. Mode the milliner.” 

I bowed, but did not say anything; for, 
in fact, what could I say, even if I had not 
been thinking what a very neat little foot 
was peeping from under Miss May Hol¬ 
land’s dark alpaca dress? So she went on, 
still more timidly; 

“ I had a call from the chaplain of the 
prison this evening, and he told me that a 
man who is shut up there to be tried for 
burglary, sent me this, and he^l mean the 
chaplain—said I had better come and see 
yon.” 

She held out a little trembling hand, with 
a bit of crumpled paper between the fingers. 
I took it, and as t accidentally touched the 
little hand, I noticed that it was as cold as 
ice. I did not say anything, however, but 
smoothing the paper upon my knee, read, 
in a very bad hand, these words: 

“ I am the one as has kept you going, so 
fur; but now I’m a goin’ to die, and I want 
to give you to them as can do fur you, and 
give you your rights, inter the bargin. 6o 
tom man by ths name of Wexford, who 
Uvea No. 16 —- street, and teU him to 
come with you to see me, to-morrow mSm- 
ing, and no later, or I’ll be gone up. I can 
make both on you rich and happy. Mind 
yOTi come, both on you. 

“ TooLT Wedoeb.” 

.,l read this aU through twice, and then I 
lopked up sharp at the yoimg woman. It 
looked amazingly like a new kind of confi- 
dehce game; but May Holland looked so 
Uttle like it, that instead of telling her, as 
I had been going to, that she had better 
t^ somewhere else, I only said: 

“ This is a very strange transaction. Miss 
Holland.” 

“ Very strange,” echoed she, meeting my 
suspicious look with one so frank and fear¬ 
less that I gave np, from that moment, any 
idea of imposition, so far, at least, as she 
was concerned. 

“ Do you know the party caUing himself 
Tooly Wedger, at all?” asked I, after read¬ 
ing the note once more. 

“No indeed, sir. I never heard of him 
until an hour ago,” answered the girl, with 
a little indignation of manner. 

“ Excuse me. I did not suppose you did, 
hht it is BO very remarkable. I hardly 
know what to advise, or bow to act,” said 


I, growing rather red and ancomfortablw 
myself; for of course I did not wish to hurt, 
the Uttle thing’s feelings, and was afraid I 
had. 

“ The chaplain said he hoped we would, 
come,” suggested May, difSdently. 

“Did he? When did he say?” asked I, 
quickly. 

“At nine to-morrow morning. He asked 
Mrs. Mode if I could go, and she said I 
could.” 

“At nine In the morning. That is broad 
day, at least." 

“ Yes sir,” said the girl, looking as if she 
wondered what that bad to do with it. 

“And for Whom were we to ask at the 
jail?” 

“For the chaplain, sir. He said he 
would he there ready to see us.” 

“Very well, then,” said I, making up my 
mind all of a sudden, “ I wiU go. Say I 
meet you at the jail, at five minutes before 
nine to-morrow morning. Then I can, at 
least, talk to the chaplain, who is, no doubt,, 
a respectable man, and decide upon my 
course afterwards.” 

“ Yes sir. I will be there,” said thegir), 
rising, and looking towards the door. But 
as she rsdsed her eyes, I saw that they were 
fall of tears, and I knew well enough that 
she bad understood the doubt and suspt- 
cion of my tone, though I had hardly known 
It myself. So I held out my hand and said:. 

“I am much obliged to you for coming 
to me. Miss Holland. We will see the mat- 
ter through, at all events.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the child. And 
just touching my hand, she hurried away, 
and let herself out at the front door -before 
I overtook her, 

I did not know before that when women 
want to cry the tears go into their voices, as 
well'as their eyes, or that sneh a little 
change in the curve conld altera rogaisfr 
smiling mouth into one that looked as if it 
had never seen a smile. 

I did not sleep very much that night, hut- 
lay thinking—^sometimes about Tooly Wed- 
ger’s letter, and his promise to make “ both 
on us rich and happy,” and sometimes of 
May Holland’s pretty face, and foot, and 
hand. 

I was at the store next morning at eight 
o’clock, rather to the disgust of the clerks, 
who do not expect to buckle to it quite So 
early, although they have to be on hand; 
for I believe “ it’s the early bird that gets 
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tiie 'Worm,” and I’ve sold more than one 
doUar’a worth by having my store ready, 
and my goods displayed, while my neigh¬ 
bors were all In the suds, as you may say. 

So, having seen all things straight for the 
day, and told Simpkins to keep a bright 
lookout for customers, I took my hat and 
started. It is a good step from my place to 
the jail, but I reached the gate on time, and 
found May Holland waiting for me. She 
looked even prettier by day than by gas¬ 
light, and was even more trembling and 
blushing than she had been at our first in¬ 
terview. I spoke pleasantly to her, and 
shook hands; but I am free to own I was a 
little nervous myself. We rang the bell, 
and were shown into the office, and asked 
for the chaplain, who soon came to us, and 
while shaking hands with Miss Holland, 
said he had hoped we should come, for 
Wedger was very low, and seemed anxious 
to see us before it was too late. 

Now that it had come to dealing with a 
man, I found myself cool enough; and 
some of my old suspicions returning, I be¬ 
gan to ask the chaplain what might be the 
nature of Tooly Wedger’s business with 
me, and what sort of character he was him¬ 
self. The chaplain, however, cut me short. 

“Tooly Wedger,” said he, “is an Eng¬ 
lish burglar, and a very hardened criminal. 
He is in jail awaiting his trial for breaking 
into a dwellhig-house and nearly murder¬ 
ing the owner, who resisted him. But he 
is also a dying man, whose soul is bur¬ 
dened with some fearfitl crime, and he cffiis 
upon you two to give him such aid and 
comfort as one human being should dnd 
himself unable, to refuse to another in his 
extremity. .Will you see him?” 

“ 0 yep indeed, sir!” said my companion, 
softly, putting her little hands together, and 
raising her eyes to his. 

The chaplain smiled a little, but turned 
to me. 

“ I will see him, if it is desirable,” said I. 
And without another word, the chaplain 
led the way to one of the hospital cells, 
where lay a big black-browed fellow, gasp¬ 
ing away his life in the last stages of some 
lung disease. 

“ Here are Miss Holland and Mr. Wex¬ 
ford, Wedger,” said the chaplain, kindly. 
And then he pointed to some chairs for us, 
and went away. 

The dying man just glanced at May, as if 
he had seen her before, and then he lay 


staring at me, as if my cash-book was 
printed on my face, and he was making it 
up for the day. 

“ Never saw you before, mate,” said he, 
at last. 

“ No, I suppose not. 'Why did you want 
to see me now?” asked I, glad of a chance 
to open the business and get it over. 

“Single man, aint you?” asked the 
burglar. 

“ Yes.” 

“Good line of business, respectable, and 
aU that?” 

“ I haven’t any complaints to make,” 
said I, cautiously. 

“ Well, if you’ll marry that girl. Til make 
a rich man of you,” said Tooly Wedger, 
pointing liis long finger at May, who col¬ 
ored up as red as fire, half got up, looked at 
me, and theu covered her face with her 
hands, and tmued away. As for me, I 
just looked at her like a fool, and said 
nothing. 

“Like enough you’re thinking I’m her 
father, and that I’m going to give you what 
I've made in the way of business, to take, 
her off my hands,” said To'oly Wedger, 
finding I did not speak. 

1 started a little, but didn’t speak, for 
that was just what I had been thinking. 

“ Well, it aint so,” continued he. “ She’s 
neither kid nor kin of mine, and her for¬ 
tune's as honestly come by as your own; 
but she cau’t get hold of it without your 
help; and anyway, she’s safer married. 
Will you have her, matey?” 

“ I don’t know as she’d have me,” blurted 
I, feeling not over eighteen years old, and 
looking at May’s back. 

“She will.. If she don’t, you pan.keep 
the money yourself,” And the burglar 
winked one of his eyes at me, and theij 
smiled in a ghastly sort of way. 

“No,” said I, “we cannot either of ns 
promise what you want; butwHat I will 
promise is, if I can help this young lady to 
regain what you say is honestly her own, 
be it much or little, 1 will do it, and ask 
for nothing but a * Thank you ’ In return. 
Hoes that suit you. Miss Holland?” 

The' girl turned round, and put her hand 
in mine. “You are very kind, sir—^veiy 
kind!” said she; and then she turned away 
again, as if she had been too forward, and 
was scared at herself. 

Tooly Wedger smiled again. 

“ That’ll all fix itself,” said he, “ Now 
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call the parson for a witness, and Fll make 
a clean breast of it.” 

I went for the chaplain, who was with 
another sick man not far off; and when 
ledger h.ad taken a little wine, to strength¬ 
en him a bit, he began. But as I cannot 
recoliect just his words, I wiii teii the story 
in luy own. 

It seems that about thirteen years ago 
Tooly Wedger was operating under an as¬ 
sumed name, in England, his native coun¬ 
try; but having made that little island 
rather too hot to hold him, he concluded to 
try his luck in the Ifew World, and took 
passjigo for Boston upon one of the English 
steamers. Among the passengers was an 
old German Jew, with his little grand¬ 
daughter, who, for some mysterious reason, 
took a violent fancy to Wedger, and con¬ 
stantly appealed to him for advice and in¬ 
struction in the customs and language of 
his future home. Tooly, at first indiffer¬ 
ent, became gradually interested in his new 
friend, and especially in the little girl, who 
shared her grandfather’s fancy for the good- 
looking young villain. Tlie amount of it 
was, that, on landing in Boston, old Eautz 
employed Wedger to hire a house for him, 
and then insisted upon his making it a 
home for as long a period as he would con¬ 
sent to remain. This house was the very 
one afterwards purchased by my father, and 
now my property; and as Tooly Wedger 
mentioned this fact, a sudden light and a 
horrible suspicion flashed into my mind. 

The sick man saw the sudden change 
upon my face, and said, hoarsely: 

“ Ton see what’s a coming, matey. But 
hold on a while. ' Maybe it aint so bad as 
you think.” 

I looked at May, fearful of the shock his 
next words might inflict upon her; but her 
face still remained hidden, and she did not 
speak. I signed to the burglar to continue, 
and in a lower and more hesitating voice 
he went on to tell how he had lived for 
some weeks with the old German and the 
pretty little Gertrude, until, during the 
sudden illness of the former, he had con¬ 
fided to Wedger, whom he regarded as a 
devoted and reliable friend, that he had 
brought with him from Holland jewels and 
gold to an immense amount, the fruit of a 
long life of usury, and a parsimony so un¬ 
reasonable and blind that, in making his 
journey, he had chosen to retain his for¬ 
tune in its present form, instead of procur¬ 


ing bills of exchange, that he might have it 
constantly under his own eye, and within 
reach of his own hand. He furthermore 
confided to Wedger that, on first hiring the 
house where they then lived, he had bur¬ 
ied a box containing the bulk of his treas¬ 
ure, in the cellar, at a designated point, 
meaning to keep it there until he could sat¬ 
isfy himself with a safe and profitable in¬ 
vestment. Now, however, fearing that he 
was about to die, he wished to confide to 
his young friend the guardianship not only 
of the fortune, but of the little girl whose 
inheritance it was to be; and she would be 
left by her grandfather’s death entirely 
alone in a strange country. 

Tooly Wedger promised all that was re¬ 
quired of him, and kept his promise by ris¬ 
ing in the middle of the night and stealing 
down to the cellar, with intent to dig up 
the old man’s treasure and escape with it, 
leaving him to his fate. But either the 
miser’s quick cars had discovered the move¬ 
ment, or his suspicions had been otherwise 
aroused. At all events, the burglar had 
not yet reached the box, when a bony arm 
was thrown about his neck, and he found 
himself dragged backward from the pit he 
had dug, while the old man’s white face 
bent over him, with a murderous gleam in 
the eyes, and a naked knife menacing his 
heart. 

“ It isn’t pleasant, matey,” said Tooly 
Wedger, pausing to wipe hfs forehead and 
take another sip of his cordial. “And 
when it’s settle or be settled, it aint many 
chaps in my line as’ud hesitate. I hadn’t 
no hard feeling to the old man. He’d done 
well by me, and the little girl was nigher to 
me than anything else that ever I knowed; 
but when that cold steel p’int coma a’ 
crowding up agin my windpipe, I sort o’ 
got onreasonable, and when I come to, Fd 
got the handle inter my own hand, and I 
was jabbing the blade right inter his heart. 
Leastways, inter some of his vitals; for he 
feil right down at my feet, all in a lump, 
right into the hole I’d been digging, to look 
for that box, sort of quivered all over, and 
laid still. I stood a minute looking at him 
and trying to think, but I couldn’t think. 
I was sort o’ daunted, for I hadn’t meant to 
do it—I didn’t want to do it, and it struck 
me all aback to see him one minute alive 
and full of strength as ever he’d been, and 
tussling there with me, and the next, lying 
at my feet, a lump of carrion. It struck all 
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over me, as I never bad anything before 
nor since; and without putting a hand to 
him, or thinking anything more about the 
box, I got hold of the shovel, and piled the 
earth in again, as fast as I could move it, 
covering up money, and man, and hloody 
knife, all together. I worked like mad, 
and I worked well, too; for the devil kept 
whispering at my elhow, ‘ He’ll be found, 
and he’ll hang you yet.’ But I got him 
covered up so well, and spread the rest of 
the earth round so complete, that it would 
have been hard to tell where the hole had 
been dug, or that ever there was any hole 
at all. Then I crept up stairs as quiet as If 
I’d been like to wake him up by stepping 
too heavy, and so I got to bed, and lay 
shaking with my head under the blankets. 
By morning I was all right s^aln, and when 
the woman that waited upon us every day 
came, I told her that the old man and I 
were going into the country for a while, 
and shouldn’t want her any more. Then I 
got a broker, and sold what little furniture 
there was in the house, took the child to a 
woman I knew, and told her to keep her 
for a few days, locked the horue and put 
the key in my pocket, and went to Texas.” 

“To Texasl” said I, as Tooly Wedgcr 
paused, and the chaplain held the cordial 
to his white lips. 

“ Yes. Never mind putting in the fine 
work. Time is near up, and next round 
with that cough, they’ll have to toss up the 
sponge for Tooly. When I’d got some 
money, I sent and took Gerty out of the 
poorhouse, and put her to a milliner. I 
named her May, because that, was the 
month I first saw her in, and Holland, be¬ 
cause that was where she come from. I 
came hack here six weeks ago, found out 
about you, and bad a notion of breaking 
into your house, and seeing if I’d got over 
my scare of the old man; hut before I had 
the chance, I got into trouble, and here I 
am- The place is six foot in front of the 
cbimbly, and ten from the front wall of the 
house. Marry the girl, or I’ll haimt youl 
Time’s up, parson! Give us a knee.” 

He went off into a terrible fit of cough¬ 


ing, the chaplain holding him in his anus, 
and motioning us to leave the room. Wo 
waited a while in the corridor, and when 
he could leave, he hurried out to say that 
the sick man was suddenly worse, and 
would not probably be able to speak to us 
again. So we went away, and in crossing 
the Common, I said to May; 

“ There’s no knowing how the story of 
the money will turn out; but Tooly Wed- 
ger gave as good advice as a better man, 
when he told me to ask you to be my wife, 
What do you say. May Holland?" 

She didn’t seem able to say much of any¬ 
thing; but I got leave to come and see her 
in the evening, and left her at the door of 
Mrs. Mode’s rooms, looking prettier aud 
more fluttered than ever. 

1 went home, and went down in my cel¬ 
lar with a foot rule and a spade, having first 
sent Naty Brieu on a long errand. The 
second spadeful of dirt turned me sick and 
faint, for it had the bones of a skeleton 
hand in it; but I kept on, with the strange 
feeling of a man working in a dream, and 
unearthed the whole of lb—the poor dis¬ 
jointed thing that had been a man, and 
was now not even the skeleton of one, but 
only a mass of crumbling bones. Then I 
dug a little deeper, and came to a square 
iron box. It was looked, but the pickaxe 
soon brought the cover off, and I saw— 

No, it sounds too much like a novel. 
How can I, a sober retml dealer, going on 
in my forty-second year, tell sueh a story, 
and expect to be credited? And to lose my 
credit, would be to me like losing my life. 
All I will say is, that Tooly Wedger’s story 
was no more extraordinaiT than it was 
true, and that a good many queerer things 
are happening in everyday life than you can 
find even in Miss Broddon’s stories. 

About May? Well, it is only a few days, 
yet, since 1 first saw her; but quite be¬ 
tween ourselves, dear public, I will say that 
if you keep your eyes open for a marriage 
announcement, where the names of Wil¬ 
liam T. Wexford and May Holland shall be 
conspicuous, you will be gratified before 
you are a great many weeks older. 
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A WUXOW EOCKIXG-CnAIE. 

BY ALICE. 


At last, the fact was decided in my mind 
that I wanted and must have a willow rock¬ 
ing-chair. This was done without difficulty, 
hut how I should obtain it was what trou¬ 
bled me most. I thought, and studied, and 
wondered, and all to no pm^poso. lly father 
la a farmer, and, as a matter of course, his 
money was h.ardly earned, and, also, closely 
held. I was the yoimgest of four girls, and 
my chance for purchases came last, when it 
Came at all, which was seldom. 

From the time when mother rocked me to 
sleep in the old-f.ashioncd chair, it had been 
my wish, amounting almost to a passion, to 
possess one of my own. I thought, in the 
spring when it came time for a new edition 
of clothes, I would economize in some man¬ 
ner, enough to purchase a rocker; but, to 
my dismay, one of my sisters came home 
from the city with a lovely new silk for her¬ 
self, saying it was not so particular about 
my clothes, for I would stay at home, and 
conld make over her last summer’s grena¬ 
dine, which became me in color better than 
it did her. She was going with Aunt Kate 
to Mount Joy to spend a few weeks, and, 

■ as she was very stylish, of course her niece 
must not look shabby. 

It was out of the question after that for 
me to think of anything more than a ribbon 
or two, and a fresh flower for my home¬ 
made lace hat. I began again to study 
rocking-chair. 

I tried a garden bed, but the season was 
so dry nothing grew well, and so I had my 
labor for my pains, and back-ache for good 
measure. Then I persuaded mother to give 
me permission to sell the extra eggs and 
keep the money. Out of the first ten dozen 
that went to market, four dozen were 
broken, leaving just a dollar and fifty cents 
toward my treasure. 

Somn cousins came from the city to spend 
the warm weather at our house, and they 
were so very fond of boiled eggs—and they 
"were perfectly fresh and excellent,” and 
so on—that, with what It took for cake and 
other necessaries, there were none left for 
poor me. 

We had a great deal of company, and my 
sisters went out very often. Benton Village 


was only a half mile from our house, and 
there were a great many New York city peo¬ 
ple who spent their summer there among 
the mountains. 

I always had to help mother, because I 
was young, and had plenty of time before 
me for pleasure; this was my sisters’ view 
of the matter, and I had to submit, though 
I will add, not at all times with a very good 
grace. 

There was one yoimg gentleman whom I 
thought more of than of the others, Arthur 
Williams. He and I often had long talks 
together when my work was done, and the 
other young people were out sailing or 
riding. 

In the fall an uncle of his came from the 
West, and took Arthur home with him, and 
I was left again to myself, and the chair 
that should be all my own, one day. 

The winter following I attended school at 
the Benton Academy. I studied very hard, 
as it was to be my lost opportunity at school, 
and learned much that was new to me. 

I had one sister who was an authoress,, 
and so I thought I would try my hand ini 
that direction for a little spending money. 
After much writing, erasing and rewriting, 
I made a veiy fair manuscript, and sent it 
to a publisher. No return. I waited some 
time, and then ventured an inquiry in re¬ 
gard to it. They knew nothing about It 
And all this time, in imagination, I had 
been rocking in my choir. 

Alter a while I thought I would try some 
other publisher, but, alas! my writing was 
not in “ their style!” Sadly I laid aside my 
pen, saying, “Tour ways are not my ways,” 
and so for the present I sit in a borrowed 
chair, hoping some fairy will come and tell 
me what to do and how to do it. 


Looking over remains of younger days, 1 
found among my papers this scrap, and 
smiled as I thought of my petty trials. 
Many changes have come to us since I wrote 
those lines. For many a weary month I Ipy 
helpless on my bed, and saw one by one our 
home circle removed: my sisters to homes 
of their own, and father and mother went 
the long, long journey to the home from 
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wlifch they’ll never come back to ns save In 
dreams, and thoughts of the dear old home. 
Wlie.’i I was again able to go out in the 
world, I saw so many changes that I felt 
very much older: and here and there T found 
a gray hair in my braids, that provoil the 
thought a truth. 

One autumn day 1 wont out to gather 
leaves, and, as I was returning to the home 
where I always felt lonely, I thought how 
nearly my life had been like the leaves, and 
like them 1 had grown old so early; and, 
thinking still, I sat down and wept. I was 
roused by a voice beside me, and felt a hand 
laid oil my head. 

I could scarcely believe m.y eyes, or trust 
my voice to speak, it seemed so like a vision 
that my one childhood lover had come to 


claim me, but true It was. He told me X 
was to him like the autumn leaves, all the 
fairer for ripening, and the years had left 
only softening traces in my face. Long we 
sat there and talked, till the sun went down, 
far down the west. 

I wept no move Inller tears, hut tears of 
joy; and, as I put the bright leaves in my 
room, I looked in the mirror and saw the 
berries Arthur had put in my hair, I 
thought, “ Xot failed a.s I thought T was, 
after all!’’ 

We are very happy in our home, and my 
oveiy wish is gratified, so far as wealth and 
human love can bestow. Many rare works 
of art dock my rooms, but among them I 
treasure most of all a vase of autumn leaves 
and **A Wn-LOW ItOCKING-CHAIB.” 
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A PRETTY TOUNG liADT. 

A TALE OF HOME LIFE 

BY TIISO. GIFT. 


CnAPTEK V. 
dick’s DlFFIOnDTIES. 

A CONCLAVE vas sitting in the dining¬ 
room of No. 15, Gre.sham Square, the terri¬ 
ble “Council of Three” revivified, ouly 
consisting of the unterrifying elements of 
Lady Margaret, Dick and licmard Clive. 
Breakfast over, which was a family meal, 
this trio had remained below after the dis¬ 
persion of the rest; and George, racing in 
there abont eleven to refresh his brain as to 
the separate quotients uf nine times thir¬ 
teen and thirteen times nine, had been ex¬ 
pelled with a promptitude which sent him 
in a scarlet and injured condition to his 
studies, remarking indignantly that mam¬ 
ma was crying, and Dick in such a temper 
as never was. “ Why ever didn’t he stay 
away, instead of coming home to make 
everything disagreeable, and push a fellow 
out by the shoulders directly he put his 
nose into a room?” 

“ I think it is a pity you are not both 
away,” said Eve, in her quiet little voice. 
“ There is never any peace or rest where 
there are boys — is there. Miss Smith? 
Madge, that is the ninth time you have 
struck the aTong note in that bar.” 

“1 can’t help it; my finger will slip,” 
said Madge, almost tearfully. 

“ I think if you tried you could help it, 
my dear,” said patient Miss Smith, re.sign- 
edly; and then Kate’s voice was heard in 
gay exclamation as she opened the dining¬ 
room door. 

“ Dick wont push her out,” said George. 

Kate was quite unaware of the existence 
of conclaves, tears or disputes. After break¬ 
fast she had nm up stairs, as usual, to per- 
. fonn the young-lady-like duties which foil 
to her share as eldest daughter—the flowers 
to be watered and rearranged in conserva¬ 
tory and drawing-room; the canary to be 
fed; an evening dress to be examined and 
handed over for repairs to the maid, who 
divided her services between Lady Marga¬ 
ret and the two elder girls; and a couple of 
notes to be written, one of which required 
a great deal of pen-nibbling and meditation. 


with the pretty head very mnch on one 
side, and the pretty fingers rumpling the 
bronze locks in a terrible fashion. 

“Horrid thing 1” muttered Kate, with 
her forehead drawn into a very Mother 
Bunch of wrinkles, and stabbing her pen 
viciously through a mistake. “I wish we 
lived in America, where you can always . 
call on, or invite, the one member of a 
family that you want to see, and the others 
never dream of being offended. I tell you 
what it is” (there was no one to tell it to 
hut Twitters the canary, and Tidlums the 
Persian kitten, but that didn’t matter), 

“ there is something very wrong in society 
in this couutiy, and I wish some one would 
alter it. Pve a good mind to write to the 
Times. As if one wonted all those Bicker- 
steth girls!” 

Kate was still rumpling her locks, and 
wishing that a letter to the Times might 
have remedied this second error as well, 
when a message came to her that it was 
time to dress for her ride; and finishing in 
hot haste the letter over which she had 
been puzzling.so long, she dashed up stairs 
to dress; then remembering of a sudden the 
delightful fact of Dick’s presence down 
stairs, hurriedly buttoned her riding-habit, 
and ran down to secure his services us cava¬ 
lier in the park, instead of those of her 
usual attendant. 

“And upon my word, never stirred since 
breakfast! You three idle—^Why, what’s 
the matter?” 

She had burst into the room bright and 
smiling, with a host of saucy dimples play¬ 
ing about her rosy cheeks; but she broke 
off shaiply, for Lady Margaret, her cap 
more awry than usual, was leaning back in 
the big leathern armcliair, with her hand¬ 
kerchief to her eyes; Dick, Hushed and an- 
grj’-looking, with his legs crossed ami bis 
chair tilted back, was talkin'; In sharp petu¬ 
lant tones; and Mr. Clive, looking nj> fi'oin 
a pile of papers before which he was sealed, 
appeared to be remonstrating with his usual 
half-lazy sarcasm. 

Outside, above the brown wire blinds, a 
thousand little silvery buds, tipped with 
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green, peeped hardily out on every twig 
and bough of the bare .spidery brown 
branches of elm and hawthorn in the 
square, against a background of pale blue 
• sky, heaped up with ragged snow-white 
clouds. Bells were ringing in the distance; 
a man crying “ Chlckweed!” at the comer; 
and above and over all the pale February 
sunshine was streaming cheerily, lighting 
up the dark oak-colored- walls of the small 
dining-room, and bringing out all the 
cracks in the paint, and all the dinginess in 
the frames of the venerable paintings, which 
looked down in the dignity of faded oils and 
family pomp upon the modem group be-, 
neath. Sunlight is a terrible foe to age, 
and dust, and tarnish. It shines out very 
beneficially on a bright pretty face, framed 
in waving hair, and a ripe young figure 
trimly buttoned up in a dark blue habit; 
but it points rebukiugly to the lines of tem¬ 
per and dissipation, laughs ill-naturedly at 
timeworn carpets and faded mahogany, 
and is generally disagreeably officious in 
showing up things not meant to be seen. 

“ What Is the matter?” said K.ate, seeing 
that no one answered her. “ Mother, has 
aiiy one been worrying you?” And then 
she went and put her warm soft arm romid 
Lady Margaret’s shoulder, and glared indig¬ 
nantly at Clive. There was no one else to 
.^glare at — except Dick; and Kate’s eyes 
could not have glared at him. 

Said Dick, snappishly, “ Nonsense, Kitty 1 
We are only talking business; but my 
mother always makes a fuss. There 1 be 
oft. There’s no need for you to worry about 

it.” 

“A fuss!” sobbed Daily Margaret, looking 
indignantly over her handkerchief. “ How 
can you be so—so cruel, Dick? But you 
will kill me some day. It is dreadful. Is 
it not dreiultul, Mr. Clive? Five hundred 
pouiiils more than his allowance gone in 
nine months; and then this—this wicked— 

” Need we enter upon it before Miss Bel- 
Icw?” said Clive, gently. “Perhaps, as 
Dick suggests, it is not necessary she should 
be troubled about such matters.” ' 

“Troubled!” repeated Kate, haughtily. 
“Everything that troubles my mother and 
Dick troubles me, Mr. Clive; he has no se¬ 
crets from me, not any" (with emphasis), 
“ and certainly what a stranger can discuss 
I may hear.” 

“ I beg your pardon most humbly,” said 
Clive, veiling irony, which Kate felt in 


every nerve, beneath profound politeness. 
“ I was foolish enough to Imagine tbat your 
brother did not initiate you into all his pri¬ 
vate affairs, and eqmUly foolish In fancying 
that you would not desire to enter into 
them in public. I had forgotten, however, 
howniuch advanced in these subjects young 
ladies have grown of late. Pray forgive 
my inteilereiice.” 

“Don’t he a goose, Kate,” put In Dick, 
ungraciously. “You don’t know what you 
are talking about.” 

“My dear Kate,” said Lady Margaret, 
remonstrating, “ Mr. Clive is quite right. 
This is not a subject for you or—or any 
one” (with a reproachful glance af her 
son); “ only as the consequences of this un¬ 
happy boy’s errors always fall on me; 1 am 
obliged to hear of them.” 

Poor Kate! every one had given her.a 
rap; and it was her own fault. Instinct¬ 
ively the young lady decided that between 
her and Bernard Clive must be war to the 
knife; and while still horribly painfully 
crimson in every visible inch of her fair 
skiiij she answered, with a brave attempt 
a,t san'i-froid; 

“You spoke of money, mamma. Please 
don’t cry in that way. Is Dick in debt 
again? Perhaps it is not so bad as it has 
been mode to appear to you'. Things often 
look worse at first. Don’t vex mamma, 
Dick dear. Wait till we can talk it over 
quietly. Don’t you see how upset she is? 
IVben we are by ourselves ” (and Kate shot 
a Parthian glance at the intruder), “ you 
can explain about it,” 

“ Miss Bullew appears to be under the 
belief tbat things grow smaller by being 
kept,” said Clive, with calm* amusemen^- 
“ a young lady’s doctrine, comfortable, but 
—nut reducible to fact, as she will perhaps 
find when she has acquired a few mure 
years’ experience. In the meantime” 
(looking at his watch), “ as I have unfortu¬ 
nately an appointment at one, shall we go 
on with these papers. Lady Margaret? Y'ou 
are sure it does not tire you?” 

“O no; it is so good of you to interest 
yourself—so wonderfully good and kind!” 
cried Lady Margaret, rubbing her nose vig¬ 
orously, and smiling gratefully on her vis¬ 
itor. “ I’m sure I don’t knutv what 1 should 
do without you to-day. IVho is that?” 

“Miss Bellew’s ’orse,” said Buttons, 
opening the door, and patting in a round 
bullet-head, all agog with cariosity. Of 
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coarse the basement story were fully ac¬ 
quainted with the fact of conclave, tears 
and troubles, long ago.- “Waitin’ at the 
door, please, m’ln; and please, m’m, Is 
Myson to go ’isself, or lengthen the stlrrup- 
ses for Mister Dick?” 

“Of course there Is no hope of you,” 
said Kate, turning sorron-fuily to Dick. 
“ O, why Is it so fine? Uncle Lovegoats 
-will be sure to be out, or something, and 
know if I stay at home. I hate going now; 
and, 01 1 had so looked forward to having 
you'.” 

“Ireally think we could go over these 
without you, Dick, if you want to ride with 
your sister,” Clive observed, with a gracious 
affability, for which Kate could have boxed 
his ears. “ It is a pity she should be disap¬ 
pointed, and I think I can understand these 
perfectly by myself, and can perhaps ex¬ 
plain them better to your mother.” 

“ Of course, that is out of the question,” 
began Kate, magnanimou.sly, anxious to 
cot off her nose to spite her face; hut Dick 
interrupted her. 

“ Can you really, old fellpw? Then I’ll 
take myself off for an hour. It Js impos¬ 
sible to do business quietly when people 
make such a fuss. My head is sp innin g 
like a mill-wheel, as it is.” 

“lam sure, my dear boy —” began Lady 
Margaret, pleadingly; but Dick was already 
out of the room, and In another five min¬ 
utes he and Kate were slowly trotting in the 
direction of the park. 

“ Now, Dick, what ia the matter—what 
has put you out so much, ^d upset mam¬ 
ma? Tell me,” said Kate. 

“Putmeoqtl I don’t know what you 
mean. My mother may be put out, if you 
like. I am not.” 

The tone was a sufficient barometer. It 
pointed full to “stormy;” and Kate, like 
an astute mariner (Ah me I how weather- 
wise women at home get in such matters), 
took in sail and tacked to leeward on the 
instant, 

“Why don’t you live -within your in¬ 
come, sir?—and how much is it for, this 
timr?” 

Kate tliought she had put the question 
now very lightly and pleasantly; and she 
stretched but her hand to give a plea.sant 
little pat to the neck of Dick’s steed at the 
same time. Still the yopng man’s brow 
lowered ominously, and his voice was peev¬ 
ish, if uot angry. 


“ How muchl I’m sure I don’t know. 
Clive has been seeing about it, and adding 
the bills together. I don’t know how they 
mount up. They will do it; and as to liv¬ 
ing within one’s income—if you were not a 
baby, you’d know it was a simple impossi¬ 
bility. Just try it for yourself some day, 
that’s all.” 

“ But, Dick dear, two hundred'and twenty 
pounds a —" 

“Two hundred and twenty fiddlesticks! 
■Why, it’s a mere flea-bite; just enough for 
men to expect you to live like a gentleman 
instead of a pauper, and not enough to do 
it upon. 'Why, how'much do you think 
wine alone comes to?” 

“ I suppose it depends on how much you 
drink,” said Kate, doubtfully. “ Mamma 
and I get through rather more than two 
bottles a week when we are quite alone.” 

“Two bottles 1 But that shows the ab¬ 
surdity of women trying to regulate men’s 
expenses. Why, every fellow that comes 
to supper with you expects to drink a bottle 
to himself; and there are cigars, and horses, 
and—” 

“But how do poor men manage, Dick?— 
poor clergymen’s sons, who haven’t got the 
money for these things, and can’t get it?” 

“Managel They don’t manage. Noone 
ever could.” 

“ But what do they do then?” 

“Bim into debt, or lick other men’s 
plates, or starve. Don’t ask such absurd 
questions, Kate.” 

Barometer again fallingl Kate held her 
peace, and looked away to where the Ser¬ 
pentine was sparkling between the leafless 
trees like a line of silver light. There bad 
been a gentle rain In the morning, which 
had left the grass dewed over by myriads of 
tiny diamonds, and made the loose brown 
earth of the ride smell fresh and sweet as a 
newly-plowed field. The sun was shining 
brightly on all the gilding and glitter of the 
Albert Memorial; but Kate’s eyes were 
dazzled with something besides sunshine, 
and her heart was very heavy. If Dick— 
poor Dick!—would not do justice to himself, 
how could she expect the world to do it for 
him? 

“Kittle,” said Dick, abruptly, “you’ll 
talk over my lady, wont you? Ican’t really, 
go through another of these scenes; and 
you can always get your way, you know. 
Eh? will you?” 

" But what about, dear?” 
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“Abontl ‘Why, aboqt the money, of 
coarse. Say four hundred pounds, or even 
five hundred; a fellow must have it if he’s 
to go back to Oxford at oil, and it’s just as 
well given sooner as later. I’ll .make auy 
amount of promises to hold in for the rest 
of the time. Ton tell her so—eh?” 

“But yon have promised so often, Dick 
dear—and then” (hurriedly, lest her hero 
should be displeased) “mother may not 
have it to give. Dick, I am aimost sure she 
has not,” 

“ Can’t she sell out something?” 

“ Dick, I didn’t mean to tell you, but the 
lawyer was very angry with her for selling 
out last time for you. They said it was not 
fair to the other hoys. You know that 
though everything was left to her, it was 
only for life, and—” 

Dick, interrupted her by an Impatient ex¬ 
clamation, and a cut at his horse’s flanks, 
which made the injured animal jump and 
bound from side to side in a manner rather 
unpleasant to Kate, whose own steed was 
spirited and easily frightened. 

“ What possess^ my father to make such 
a will?” he cried, indignantly. “It Is a 
shameful injustice. Just to think of a fel¬ 
low of my age utterly dependeqj on his 
mother—obliged to go to her for every six- 
pence, and screwed, and cramped, and lec¬ 
tured like a babyl Kate, it’s unbearable; 
can’t you see it is?” 

Dick’s blue eyes grew quite moist at the 
picture of his own wrongs, while Kate’s 
throat swelled sympathetically. Verily and 
indeed, love is blind.. This young lady, so 
keen for the weaknesses and absiudlties of 
the world In general, would have given any. 
thing for a cool thousand or so, to indulge 
her darling in his. Dp in her mind rose a 
sadden remembrance of a certain eight 
hundred pounds left to her by on aunt some 
years back, and which would be her own 
when she was twenty-one—in two years' 
time; and Dick wondered, half angrily, 
why the smiles and color rushed so brightly 
to her face, till she turned to him, her eyes 
shining gladly. 

“ Why, Dick, there is Aunt Delia’s money. 
That would more than set you up—the 
money she left me.” 

“You silly child t and do you think Fd 
rob yon? ^ides, it isn’t yours to give— 
till you’re of age.” 

“I know that; but, Dick, people lead 
money on security; and that would be se¬ 


curity, wouldn’t it? Now piease don’t 
laugh at me. I’m sure it would.” 

“ My dearest Kittle, you’re a good little 
girl—the best lot in the family; but even If 
any one were willing to lend me money on 
such security, I couldn’t agree; all the 
family would make such a howl, and say I 
was swindling you.” 

“That is nonsense, dear. As if you 
wouldn’t give me anything yon have if I 
wanted it I Besides, no one need ever 
know. I will write whatever you like, and 
then when I am twenty-one—’’ 

“It wouldn’t be legal. Kittle. Not a 
Jew of the lot would look at your signa¬ 
ture.” . 

“Don’t go to Jews, then. Ask your 
friends. Some of them would surely give 
you their signature, and trust to mine for 
repayment.” 

“ Humphl it’s ali very well as far as yon 
are concerned, little woman; but snppose 
you were to marry, what would your hus¬ 
band say?” 

“ My husband shall say that everything I 
do is right because I do it, or I will have 
none of-him.” 

“ Well, I don’t like the idea, though of 
course I should pay it you all back, with 
interest. I should only accept it as a loan ” 
(this very grandly); “ but if nothing else 
turns up, I don’t know what to do. I’ll ask 
CUve.” 

“OD!ck,don’tl Why him?” 

“ My dear Kittle, what on earth makes 
you dislike Clive? He’s the best fellow liv- ' 
ing, and Fm sure I don’t know what I 
should do without him, especially nbw. I 
^ve you my word, Kate, I’m half mad -with 
worry and trouble.” 

“ Worse than the money?” asked Kate, 
aghast. 

“A million times worse. I declare some¬ 
times I -wish she were at the bottom of the 
sea; and yet when I see her, she’s so pretty 
and coaxing, I get more entangled than 
ever?’ 

“Shel” sidd Kate, reddening again. 

“ Who are you speaking of?” 

[N.B.—Grammar is not always the strong 
point of our well-educated Bnglishwomen.] 

“No one you need prim up your mouth 
at, my child. A girl as respectable, as far 
as cluuncter goes, as yourself, every whit; 
but who has unfortunately taken a fancy to 
your bumble servant.” 

“I don’t understand you, Dick,” sMd 
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Kate, still speaking very coldly. For Ae 
first time her brother’s tone grated on the 
young lady’s ear. “ How do you know she 
likes you?” 

“ She says so, Kittle.” 

“ Then you must have told her you liked 
her first. Women never take the initiative 
in these tilings.” 

“ Perhaps I did. When girls are bewitcli- 
ingly pretty, men are apt to make fools of 
themselves.” 

“ But why fools? Hick” (a little Impsr 
tiently), ” do speak plainly. Do you mean 
that you are engaged, or—don’t go on In 
that way.” 

“Can you keep a secret. Kittle?” 

“ Of course I can, if it will help you.” 

“ Well, then, the fact is I’ve gone and 
tumbled Into an offer of marriage; and good¬ 
ness only knowsU I shan’t be in for a breach 
of promise case when I try to back out.” 

“Backoutl” cried Kate, pale with bewil¬ 
derment., “Break your word, do you mean? 
but how—why should you?” 

“Whyl Because I couldn’t marry her 
even if I wished it, which I’m not quite 
such a fool as to do—^not when I’m away 
from her, at any rate. Kate, don’t stare at 
me in that codfish fashion. It would t>e 
utter ruin—annihilation—to a man far bs- 
neath me. Do yon know what she is?” 

“Tell me,” said Kate, paler still; bnt 
Diek had no time. They were just wheel¬ 
ing round into the Bow again; and riding 
directly up to them was a red-faced old gen¬ 
tleman, who uttered Dick’s name in tones 
of great surprise and wrath. It was Ia>rd 
Lovegoats. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A PHOTO WOMAlt. 

WHEN Bernard Clive asked that question 
of the lodger at Mrs. Spinks’s, which we 
have recorded in the last chapter but one, 
the expression on his face denoted a want 
of admiration for the charms of No. 2, Alma 
Terrace, which would assuredly have of¬ 
fended the proprietress of that dwelling, and 
which even brought a glow of color into the 
pale face of the woman he was addressing* 
“What! leave us for this hoIeF’ said the 
elevated lines on the lawyer’s forehead; and 
Mrs Grey, taking her hands out of his grasp 
answered very quietly: 

“ I left Woodleigh because circumstances 


gaveine no alternative, Mr. Clive; and I 
came here, first, because the poverty of the 
place suited my means; and next, because I 
wished to be out of the reach of acquaint¬ 
ances and society which I had no longer the 
power or desire to keep up.” 

She spoke with great dignity. Tall and 
strong as was Beniard Clive, this large fair 
woman, with the regal figure and nolile 
brow, was an equitl match for liim—a tar 
better match than poor little impulsive Kate 
Bellew. 

• “ I have offended you,” he said, quickly. 
“Forgive me, and tell me how—by coming 
here, or by what I said?” 

“ By neither; nor have you offended me. 
I never take offence where it is not meant; 
and I am sure you would not mean it.” 

“ Thank you. You do me justice in that.” 

“But I should like to know how you 
found me out.” 

“ In the simplest manner possible. I saw 
you come out of the governess’s agency, in 
Harley Street, and—” 

“ It teas you then 1” 

“ On the other side of the way? YeS, and 
you eluded me skillfully, but I went—” 

“ Forgive my Interrupting you again, Mr. 
Clive, but, seeing that I eluded you—as you 
say —was it right to follow me and find out 
what you saw I wished to keep secret?” 

Again he felt the rebuke, mildly as it was 
given. This 'quiet graceful woman, with 
the grand blue eyes and gentle voice, had of 
a certainty the art of making herself minded. 

“ I do not know that it was right,” he 
answered, dushing; “but you,must allow 
that it was as natural to follow and seek out 
a friend for whom one cares very much and 
truly, as it seemed unnatural for that friend 
to first desert a home where all valued, and 
then avoid a friend who had never offended 
her.” 

He meant to rebuke this time; but she 
hardly seemed to heed, and only asked: 

“ Then they gave you my address at the 
institution? Yet how could tliey when —” 

“ 'When they only knew where your let¬ 
ters were to be addressed? Mrs. Grey, it is 
as plain that you are not a lawyer as that I 
am. Do you think that was not clue 
enough? After finding out the pastrycook 
mentioned, to find out the hours at which 
A. Z. usually called for her letters was sim¬ 
ple enough, and merely entailed a few fibs 
and h mild attack of indigestion,” 

She smiled—very little, but it was for the 
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first time, and lie was glad to see it—as she 
asked: 

How?” 

** By the amount of leathery buns and 
rancid pastry which had to l)e con>*umed 
while extracting the desired information. 
It is fortunate 1 have a good constitution.” 

“Icould aimost wish you had not, Ber¬ 
nard,” she said, smiling still, thoiigli sadly. 
** Do not go on. You' have played the de¬ 
tective, and succeeded—to what end?” 

“To this, tliat never having given you 
cause to distrust me,”—and he laid empha¬ 
sis on the pronoun—“ I can ask you to tnist 
me now,. and allow me to assist you as a 
friend may. I am a lazy fellow, Mrs. Grey; 
laziness agrees with me; but I can be active 
sometimes if I try very hard. Witness my 
exertions in the last twenty-four hours!” 

“ Have you told them—at Woodleigh— 
about finding me?” she asked. 

“No,” he said, gravely; “I may have a 
thirst for information on my own account, 
but I shouldn’t dream of sharing it without 
your permission. When I was a little Imy 
1 always went into a comer and ate my cake 
all by my own self. I didn’t call all the 
others round and divide it among them, like 
good little Tommy in the 8tory-lM>ok.” 

The grave fair face looked up at him, 
laughing how. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know you I” 

“ Do you? I almost feared you did not.” 

“I know you guessed the reason of my 
leaving Woodleigh so abniptly.” 

“I think I did. Shall I tell you»my 
guess?” 

“No,” she said, decisively. 

“As you like. Is that reason—supposing 
that 1 guess it—Impossible to get over?” 

“Quite impossible.* Beni.anl, do not 
speak of it any more. Believe me, ” 
ami she laid her hand with a siinpie l>ut 
touching gesture on the streamers of her 
widow’s-cnp. which hail fallen on her Imsoin 
—“Is not an empty mockery with me.” 

“Is it that you despise the new love 

or—** 

“ Despise 1 O no,” she interrupted, “ hut 
I pity it because it is given to one who has 
no capacity for loving left.” 

“ Then you mean that nothing would in¬ 
duce you to marry again?” 

“ That is what I mean—yeji.” 

“And you are so sure of this tiiat you 
even fly from the offer of love, howevei; 
hearty and zererent?” 


“Yes,” she said, steadily, “and further 
than I have done if necessary.” 

“Ml'S. Grey,” said Clive as steadily, and 
wth a keen quick glance, “ if you had been 
as sure os you think, you would have stayed 
still. Flight is a confession of weakness, 
not strength.” 

He had meant to confound her, hut he 
was mistaken. 

She met his glance with the patient smile 
of sad experience, and answered: 

“ In most cases—yes. Not in this.” 

“ Do you know,” he said, bendingforward 
and speaking with a touching appeaiingness, 
very different to his usual half-languid half- 
sarcastic manner, “ the sort of love you are 
rejecting?—how passionate it is, how hum¬ 
ble, and how little would content it?—even 
friendship—friendship and a little of that 
kindness which you know so well how to 
show.” 

The sad blue eyes filled suddenly, and she 
put out her hand to stop him. 

“ Pray, pray be silent, Bernard. You do. 
so good, and are only paining me cruelly.” 

Do you think of the cruel pain you have 
given, and not to one only?” 

“ I do—indeed I do; but it is unavoidable. 
Should I have acted as 1 have done, if 1 had 
not?” 

He was silent. 

“ It would have broken my heart, If that 
bad not iieeu done long ago,” she went on 
Borrowfully. 

Still lie did not answer, and his eyes were 
fixed on the ground. 

“ Bernard,” she said, In her former tone of 
grave kindly dignity, V let iis leave this sub¬ 
ject now and forever. I have gone through 
much trouble, and am preparing to go 
through more. I have left a happy and 
peaceful resting-place, and contented my- 
eeif with this ”—looking round the cheerless 
little room—“ to escape that one thing. Do 
not bring it on me again. Bememiier, you 
have come to me this time against my wilL 
If you would come again with it, it must be 
on my own tenns, and with the strict under¬ 
standing that nnlejis they are complied with 
our inteicourse must be brought to an end.” 

There was no mistaking the decision of 
the tone. Bemanl Cilve, experienced in 
women , and their ways as a lawyer and a 
man of the world can hardly fail to be, felt 
that this one was in earnest, and that if he 
would retain her friendship and aid her by 
his, it must be by comply!^ with the rules 
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she had laid down. In two moments’ 
thought he had weighed the pros and cons; 
In two more he"decided for the former. 

“ If that is reaiiy your wish I must obey 
it; but If I do, you will on your side promise 
to treat and trust me as a real friend, a 
hrotlier if you will?” 

“A friend most certainly. I am afraid I 
do not bold with self-made brothers for 
women in my position. You don’t mind 
my saying so?” 

“ On the contrary, I respect you for it. 
You are more sensible than I; though you 
needn’t be afraid. Having given my word 
I shall keep it, both in the letter aud spirit. 
Is the bargain made?” 

For all reply she gave him her hand—not 
a very small one, but purely white and per¬ 
fectly shaped as though cut out of alabaster 
by the hand of a Phidias. He held it in his 
a moment, but only a moment. He had 
sense enough to have learnt her character 
by heart; wd the friendly clasp seemed to 
have given her comfort, for glanciug with a 
smile at the neglected tea-things, she said: 

‘‘And now let me ring for some hot tea for 
you. This must have all got cold while we 
have been talking.” 

‘‘ Have you not had your own?” 

‘‘No, I did not care for it then. I do 
now.” 

“ Then by all means let us have it. It 
will seem homelike to see you pouring out 
tea again.” 

And Mrs, Spinks, after having very un¬ 
willingly answered the bell, replenished the 
teapot, and left the room with an indignant 
bounce. 

Another half-hour, of quiet, rather sad 
conversation, questions and answers on both 
sides; aud Clive rose to go, incited so to do 
by his hostess looking at her watch, and say¬ 
ing, with a frank simplicity which disarmed 
o&ehce: 

“JJernard, I must turn you ont. The 
good people here go to bed very early, and 
as I am not in the habit of receiving visitors, 
we must not shock their propriety.” 

‘‘ You are the most discreet matron I ever 
saw,” he said smiling as he got up, and 
then wondered to see the rush of violent 
painful crimson which covered her face; 
“ and when may I see you again?” 

‘‘Any day next week.” 

“ThisisonlylVednesdayl Well”—with 
a shrug of his shoulders—“ if sooner may 
not be, I will cail on Sunday.” 


‘‘Sunday afternoon then; I go to church 
morning and evening.” 

His eyes twinkled as he saw that she 
would not have him in the evenings; but he 
oiiiy said: 

“And you are bent on carrying out your 
resolutions? How I wish I could dissuade 
you I Fancy you companion to some vicious 
old woman I” 

“ Old women are not necessarily vicious; 
and even if my one were, I might do her 
some good. Viciousness sometimes comes 
from unsoftened trouble; but troubles sym¬ 
pathized with must soften by degrees. Yes, 
I am quite resolved, Bernard; and remem¬ 
ber, you have promised to let me know if 
you hear of anything. Do not mind if it 
sounds humble, I have no pride of t/iat 
sort.” 

I promise,” he said, and then he took, 
her hand again and went away, nearly tum¬ 
bling over Mrs. Spinks, wljj happened to be 
brushing some crumbs oS the oilcloth just 
outside the parlor door. Mrs. Grey did not 
cry again when she was left alone. She was 
not a woman given to crying in general. 
Deep grief seldom finds vent in lamentations, 
and Mrs. Grey bad known grief heavier than 
most women. You could not look at her, 
and her face was as calm and unruffled as 
that of a marble statue—you could not see 
her pass, and her step was firmer aud more 
upright than many girls’—without feeling, 
there goes one who has in very truth walked 
barefoot over the red-hot plowshares of 
pain, and home away the wounds deep- 
scored into her woman’s fiesh. She never 
spoke of her chief troubles. They yet bled 
too freshly to bear uncovering even to a 
kindly eye; and had it been otherwise, hers 
was not a nature which could find solace in 
speech; but those that knew her intimately 
(they were not more than two or three) 
knew that simultaneously with the loss of 
her husband had come other trials, greater 
almost in one sense; trials that had driven 
her from home and friends, and obliged her 
to struggle, poor and unaided, with a churi- 
ish world. Not as churlish perhaps to her 
as to others. There are people who meet 
courtesy and kindness wherever they go, 
without ever appearing to claim it; or seem¬ 
ing aware that they are treated other than 
the rest of the wdrld. Mrs. Greyiwas one of 
them. There was something in the unruf¬ 
fled dignity of her look and manner which 
fnspired respect—something in the beautiful 
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-womanlinesB of her face and appearance 
which won her lore and confidence; and the 
world gave her both, A noble woman In 
many things, with a large sweet nature, won¬ 
derfully guileless and placid; with a wide 
benevolence and an unfiurried gentleness 
and gravity, unspeakably refreshing to a 
tired mind, or an overworked body. Not a 
faultless woman by any means—else not 
womanly—^but one who had marred her life 
by a great grave error, of which even now 
she was hardly conscious, so rooted was it 
in the nature to which she was bom. Pride I 

There are different sorts of pride—some 
common and easily distinguishable, some 
uncommon and very hard to find out. Mrs. 
Grey’s was of the latter sort, and was rather 
a close mantle of reserve which folded round 
her whole being, and at the first breath of 
serious wrong in those she loved, bore her 
away, bleeding inwardly, but sternly and 
impenetrably silent, out of their reach, even 
for penitence or atonement, altogether and 
forever. Do not imagine that she was a 
touchy woman, or quick to take offence. She 
was not. Anger, indeed, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, was not in her nature; 
and when she witnessed it in another, she 
had a way of opening her calm blue eyes, 
with a look of grave surprise and distaste, 
very mortifying to the irascible one. She 
was slow in many things, especially slow to 
Buspcct evil in those about her; but, once that 
suspicion had been forced on her, she was 
equally slow to relinquish it, and still more so 
to believe others could think evil of her. Nay, 
when that other was one who knew her, 
whom she loved, or in whom she had confid¬ 
ed, the craelty and injustice smote on her 
silent heart a blow for which there was no 
healing. She could not defend herself; she 
was too proud. She could not even stoop to 
seek an explanation; and so there was noth¬ 
ing for her but to put the sinner away, and 
go from him, broken-hearted perhaps, but 
rigidly silent, unrebuking but unexcusing, 
saying, “ I forgive you;” and finding, as Ro¬ 
chefoucauld says, a charm in that word to 
condone a lifelong horror and avoidance. 

This was a fault, and no light one; but it 
had brought on her such bitterness of pun¬ 
ishment and sorrow as an angel mi^t have 
wept to see and know incurable; for how 
cure a disease unless you be aware of it? 
and Mrs. Grey, whilst repenting herself 
humbly of many a lighter sin, was still in 
entire and childlike ignorance of this. 


At present, having decided, of her own 
gentle discretion, that a large latitude must 
be made for the ignorance of social customs 
natural to the lower orders, and having, to 
avoid the very faintest breath of scandal, 
dismissed her old friend at the primitively 
early hour of half past eight, she never 
dreamt that the mischief she had affably 
gone out of her way to avoid was already 
done; and did not even awake to the con¬ 
sciousness that something was amiss with 
her landlady, till after two days’ persistent 
surliness and inattention. Then indeed, 
with a kindly desire to find some excuse for 
the misconduct, she, instead of rebuking, 
cast about in her mind for a reason for it, 
and inquired whether Mr. Spinks was out of 
work; or whether they had received any bad 
news of the daughter who was in service. 

“ Out o’ work, ’m?” said the landlady. 
Irately, and resenting the blandly-spoken 
words; “no, but it’s double work as he’ll 
be ’avin’ to do if I’ve to give up lettin’ these 
rooms, as I espect Til be druv to if things 
don’t halter one o’ these days. No, m’m, I 
alnt ’ad no bad news o’ my gurrl, nor am 
like to without she goes to the bad, as is a 
wonder more gurrls doesn’t, with their mis¬ 
suses a-settln’ of ’em sich examples.” 

“Mrs. Spinks,” said the widow mildly 
(she was getting tired), “ I am sorry your 
daughter’s mistress is not a nice person. 
Ton should try and find the girl another. 
Shut the door behind you when you go out, 
if you please; you left it open last time.” 

And Mrs. Spinks went out, and shut the 
door, actually silenced; and joined Spinks, 
who sat mildly smoking and remonstrating 
In the chimney-corner. , 

“ You mark my word for it, ’ell be cornin’ 
to-night agin,” said Mrs. Spinks, energeti¬ 
cally. 

But night came on, and another night still, 
and Bernard Clive not making his appear¬ 
ance, the good woman began to feel an ag¬ 
grieved sense of disappointment creeping 
over her, and to think that it might be pos¬ 
sible, despite all that had passed, for her 
lodger to be as uninterestingly respectable 
and well-conducted os any of the other resi¬ 
dents in Alma Terrace, S. W. 

Judge, then, of her annoyance when, just 
before retiring to rest on Saturday night, 
Mrs. Grey said In her soft and quiet tone: 

“ By the way, Mrs. Spinks, my week is 
up to-day; so I maiy as well pay yon, and 
give you a week’s warning. I shall not le- 
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quire the rooms after next Tuesday or 
Wednesday.” 

“ hla’aml” stammered Mrs. Spinks, draw¬ 
ing back In almost ludicrous dismay, and 
looking at the stiver in that smooth white 
palm as if it were a nest ef vipers to sting. 
“You—you don’tmeauas you’re a-thinkin’ 
on leaving, m’m?” 

“Next week. Yes, Mrs. Spinks. 'Will 
you count the money, and receipt it, if yon 
please?” 

There was no mistaking that tone. Mrs. 
Spinks took the money, and began to fum¬ 
ble with it nervously. 

“ Fm sure, m’m, this is most nnlooked. I 
’ope as you ’aren’t no complaint to make, 
which if it’s anythink I can remedy—an’ 
that chimney do smoke, 1 know—^I’m sure 
me and Spinks—” 

“Thank you, Mrs, Spinks. I have no 
complaint to make. If I have not been 
quite at comfortable as I could wish, it is 
doubtless because you have not been accus¬ 
tomed to lady-lodgers. Is that the receipt? 
Thank you. Good-night.” 

And the lady rose and retired, leaving 
Ifo. Spinks ready to curse her folly in hav¬ 
ing been uncivil to so quiet and regular a 
lodger. 

The good woman was gone to chapel on 
the following day when Clive arrived, ac¬ 
cording to promise; and going straight into 
the parlor, greeted his friend with the 
question: 

“ You got my letter yesterday?” . 

“Yes, and I thank you for it. It was 
most kind of you to recommend me.” 

“Kindi O, to Lady Keatrical Well, I 
think it was; but remember I only hinted 
at you—said you might think of it. I am 
not at all sure you would like her.” 

“Why not? You tell me she is young 
and kind-hearted; from her name, I presume 
her to be a lady—three very pleasant quali¬ 
fications. The questionis ” (but she looked 
royally calm as she said it) “ whether she 
would like me.” 

“ I do not think there is much doubt of 
that—do you? Only tell me, why shouldn’t 
yon go to the other?—^three nice young girls 
really needing a mother’s care, and no one 
to interfere with—” 

“That is out of the question’’—and she 
spoke with something like agitation—“I 
will not go where there are young girls, or 
girls at all.” 

“In the name of patience, why?” 


CHAPTER Vn. 

FLINT AND STSEL, 

“OpFEBEDit! Of course she offered it. 
You don’t think for one moment that I 
could have asked her for it, do you?” 

“ To tell you the truth, my dear fellow, I 
did not think for one moment that you 
could have accepted it. Do I understand 
that you have?” 

“Well, hang it all, Clivel it’s hard if a 
fellow mayn’t accept a loan from his own 
sister, and when it’s forced on him too. I 
declined roundly at first, but she was bent 
on having her own way; and after all, you 
see, she doesn’t want, and can’t touch it 
now, or for the next three years; and before 
then I shall have paid her back, and with 
interest. I insisted on that. I said, ‘ Un¬ 
derstand, Kitty, if I borrow the use of this 
money now, you must receive five per cent 
for it.’ O, I assure you, I made a point of 
that.” 

Clive’s lip curled satirically. He and Dick 
Bellew were sitting over their wine In the 
Bellews’ dining-room after dinner. 

“I have no doubt that argument weighed 
with your sister, only—it is as well to look 
at the dark side of things, you know, Bel¬ 
lew—^what Is the good of paying five per 
cent interest, if you can’t return the p^- 
cipal?” 

“ But of course I shall return it” 

“ When?” 

“ O, 6y degrees. I shall have got settled 
In something by that time. If only that old 
uncle of mine would getme my commission, 
I—” 

“My dear fellow, you could no more live 
on your pay as an officer than fiy. As to 
paying between four and five hundred 
pounds out of it, the notion is simply ab¬ 
surd. Banish it.’’ 

Dick writhed disconsolately. He was 
leaning back in an armchair, with his back 
turned to the table on which the dessert 
still remained, and his legs stretched out to 
the fender. The ted firelight, leaping up, 
flickered and flared on his pale face, ruf¬ 
fled hair, and the strange little lines on his 
brow. 

“It’s—it’s frightfully hard,” he mut¬ 
tered, tugging pettishly at the ends of his 
fair miutache. “ Whatever did my father 
mean by making such a will? It was a 
shame 1” 

“De mortuit nil nisi bomm,” said Clive, 
looking up from the walnuts which he was 
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peeling with delicately lazy fingers, and 
nilibling while he talked; “I suppose your 
father wished to insure the rest of his fam¬ 
ily against beggary.” 

“O, you’re a nice comforter for a man! 
Can’t you tell me any ono who would lend 
the money on Kate’s security? You and 
she don’t seem to hit it oft weii; but I give 
you my wonl that it’s safe to be handed 
over the very day she gets it.” 

“I don’t iu the least doubt it.” 

“And as to interest, of course I’d pay that 
regularly—five, six, even eight, or ten per 
cent, paid up every quarter—eh? Come, 
Clive, I know you haven’t it yourself, but 
you must know some one who has.” 

“Possibly 1 do; but I should be doing 
you a very unfriendly act if 1 suggested any 
one. Depend on it, you would not thank 
me for it later.” 

“I shouldn’t! Why not?” 

“Simply because I should be assisting 
you to take a mean advantage of your sis¬ 
ter’s unthinking generosity. What, Bel- 
lew!”—the lazy blue eyes suddenly flashing 
out like the glitter of a naked sword—“ you, 
a man and able to earn for yourself if you 
choose, a man with a widowed mother and 
half a dozen little brothers and sisters, and 
who ought to be the prop and stay of the 
whole family, rob a helpless girl of half the 
little money which, for aught you know, 
may bo her sole dependence iu time to 
come 1 Bab! if I were to help you in such 
a selfish cowardly deed, 1 should despise 
myself as thoroughly as—” 

“As me, I suppose you mean. Sdy it out. 
O, pray don’t mince words 1” cried Dick, an¬ 
grily; and then the door opened, and Kate 
stood in the opening, with the lampliglit on 
her white dress and brow, and on the knot 
of waxliko sweet-smelling narcissus, nestled 
among the rich-colored wavy colls of her 
beautiful hair. 

She was a quick girl, and at tlie first 
glance saw that something more than a dif¬ 
ference of opinion was amiss between the 
two young men. Even Clive’s swift change 
from fiery scorn and indignation to languid 
absorption iu a walnut, was not instanta¬ 
neous enough to escape her notice; and 
Dick’s face, ■ always ready to take every 
shade of emotion, wits red and quivering 
with angry mortification. Clive “ rose ” to 
the occasion. 

“ Here is your sister, Bellew,” he said, 
“ come to see why we sit quarrelling over 


politics in place of responding to the invita¬ 
tion of that pretty melody from above. I 
assure you I was enjoying it even here. 
Miss Bellew.” 

Kate did not believe him, and barely ac¬ 
corded a smile of civility to what she men- 
tally pronounced to be “palaver.” 

“ I was looking for you, Dick dear,” she 
said, turning to her brother. “ I want to 
know about going to the concert to-morrow, 
because William must order the carriage 
this evening. Did you get the tickets?” 

She had gone up to her brother and laid 
her hand on bis shoulder, with a little ca¬ 
ressing gesture which said, “ I know that 
abominable man is quarrelling with yon, 
and making you angry; but I am here now, 
and with me on your side he c^m’t go on.” 

Dick got up rather irritably; but when; 
does a man appreciate, or even understand, 
these little outspoken finesses of love, if 
they come from a mother or sister? Let it 
be a sweetheart indeed—but that is quite 
different. 

“ What a tease you are, Kitty 1” he said. 
”Yes, I got them; but I don’t think they 
were for to-morrow. They’re in my desk— 
no, you can’t get them. I suppose I must 
go myselL Are you ready, Clive?” 

ne was following his sister to the door, 
but Clive stopped him with a hand on his 
shoulder. Kale tripped on all unconscious; 
and the young lawyer spoke in a very low 
tone: 

“Bellew, you must excuse my plain 
speaking just now. I am sure you can see 
the matter for yourself in the same light. 
Look at that child ”—^nodding his head in 
I the direction of the white dress fluttering, 
so lightly up stairs—“you would never go 
and use her poor little money. I know yon 
better than that.” 

“ Then I suppose you know that I am 
competent to take care of my sister for my-- 
self, thank you,” retorted Dick; “she’s 
rather more to me, 1 hope, than she is to 
youl” 

“Katherl” said Clive, lightly. “Except 
as your sister, I was not indeed aware that 
she was anything to me.” 

‘iThen don’t stand up for her against 
me, I asked you to do me a service. If 
you wont, I must go to some^pne who will, 
that’s all. Let us go up stairs,” 

“OnemomentI You imply that I have 
interfered with your conduct, 1 acknowl¬ 
edge it, and apologize for the impertinence. 
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Now we will go up If you like, and I will 
take the opportunity of bidding your mother 
good-by. I must be ofE before breakfast to. 
Jnorrow.” 

“ Goingl” cried Dick, turning round, his 
temper quelled in dismay. “ What's that 
for? I say, Clive, you’re not going to quar¬ 
rel with me, are you?” 

“1 hope not.” 

“ I suppose you’re offended because I lost 
ruy temper, just now,” said Dick, half 
sulkily; “but, you see, a fellow don’t lil^e 
to be dictated to, and told he’s a— By 
Jove! you know that's too much ”—heating 
anew at the thought—“and if it had been 
any other man, I’d — but there 1 I say, 
Clive ”—dropping again into the minor key 
— “you don’t mean it, I know, and of 
course you cap see for yourself how it is. 
Don’t go and quarrel with a fellow because 
he can’t take your advice in one matter.” 

“I always mean all that I say,” said 
Clive, coolly. “I've already told you, 
however, that what Is aid was imjustifiable. 
As to quarrelling, that is absurd. I had 
inteuded going to-morrow. Tou forget I’ve 
got my living to earn.” 

“ I wish to heaven I could earn a living 
anywhere,” said Dick, despondently. 
“Book at my old screw of an uncle rolling 
In money, and wont even shell out to— 
Tjgh! I’m the most unlucky beggar on the 
face of the earth.” 

He was standing up under the gaslamp, 
his shoulders humped tip, his hands in his 
pockets, his light hair rumpled, a thousand 
little lines and wrinkles marring with a 
strange network the young boyish face; the 
hitten ends of his fair mustache drooping 
raggediyover the weak nervous mouth; a 
pitiful picture of wasted youth and antici¬ 
pated old age, unconscious of its own dis¬ 
honor. Ciive looking down on him, in the 
fuii vigor of bis strength and manliness, 
had something of compassion in the gaze. 
Sis Ups moved with what looked like 
“Poor wretohl” but the words themselves 
were 'inaudible; and just then the two 
younger girls’ voices were beard on the 
landing above. 

“ I should so have liked to go,” said Eve. 
“ Fancy a month at Mentone now, when it 
is BO damp and chilly here I Dr. Parish said 
it would do me more good than all those 
nasty tonics; and the Saltrams are so nice, 
and would have treated me quite as a grown¬ 
up—O Madgiel isn’t it hard?” 


“Awfully!” said Madgie’s hearty voice; 
“ but mamma says you would want a regu¬ 
lar outfit; and then the journey 1 She can’t 
afford it. I suppose she has to give Dick so 
much.” 

“ The Saltrams will never ask me again,” 
sighed Eve. “ If only we were not so poorl 
It is well for you who never feel ill ”—aud 
then the two girlish voices died away, and 
the men passed into the drawing-room. 

Later in the evening, Kate was just fin¬ 
ishing a song which Lady Margaret had 
asked for, when Clive’s voice said in her 
ear: 

“ Will you give me ten minutes’ conver¬ 
sation after that is done. Miss Bellew?” 

Kate stared. 

“ Certainly,” she said, frigidly, and with 
an amount of astonishment in her manner 
which caused Clive to add rather pointedly: 

“It is about your eldest brother, or I 
should not presume on such a request” 

“About Dickl” said Kate, quickly, and 
all her frigidity went. They were alone in 
the back drawing-room, where the piano 
stood. Heavy ruby-colored curtains draped 
the arch which divided them from the rest 
of the company; and through the opening 
one saw a bright glow of lamp and firelight; 
Dick sprawling on the sofa; his mother sit¬ 
ting near him, with her cup of tea peril¬ 
ously tilted on her knee; and the juvenile 
trio playing Bezique at the centre table. It 
all looked very bright and comfortable. 
Even Lady Margaret’s somewhat shabby 
black velvet gown assumed a regal gloss and 
richness in the friendly firelight; and Eve’s 
frosl-whfte face and crocus-colored hair 
came out in Pre-Kaphaelite relief against 
the bowl of dark green ferns behind her. 
And yet there were shadows and skeletons 
unbidden lurking behind all that glow and 
brightness which made the inner room look 
dark in comparison, and barely threw more 
than a refracted gleam on Kate’s white 
dress and shining eyes, as she turned, her 
pretty dimpled hands still resting the keys, 
her face upraised in eager half-resentful in¬ 
quiry, to the tall dark figure of the man 
leaning with folded arms upon the instru¬ 
ment in front of her. 

“ What about Dick?” 

“Perhaps you will think me very med¬ 
dling and intrusive in saying anything 
about your brother to you,” Clive answered 
In the same low tone; “may I therefore 
ask you to believe that it is as his friend, 
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«nd liecanse I like him somewhat, and take 
as inuch interest in him as I can spare from 
toy own concerns for any one, that I do so.” 

“ I know Dick considers you his friend,” 
said Kate, her fingers tiiigling. " No one 
con help liking him that knows him, and 
then you are a sort of cousin—of course you 
can say what you like.” 

“And you wiil kindly regard it as said in 
confidence?” lie did not smile at Kate’s 
answer, and she stared again. 

“7n conjldence, Mr. Clive?” 

“Exactly. Tour mother has, I believe, 
confidence in me. I simply ask you to have 
it with me in a matter respecting Dick only, 
and for Dick’s sake.” 

“ If it is for Dick’s sake —” said Kate, an. 
noyed, but glancing wistfully at the reclin. 
Ing figure in the outer room—“ I suppose— 
■Well, Mr. Clive, what is it?” 

He did smile this time. Her relnetance 
to admit to him anything like intimacy, 
and her dread of refusing lest she might 
prejudice Dick, were too childishly mani. 
test; and she saw the smile, misconstrued 
it, mid disliked him more for it. 

“Dick is very heavily in debt, as you 
know,Miss Bcllew,” said Clive; “ 1 believe 
it comes to four hundred and eighty pounds; 
and where has it gone, except in folly 
and—” 

“ Please don’t talk about Dick’s follies,” 
said Kate, sharply. “ He mayn’t be as pru> 
dent and economical as an old miser of 
ninety. I dare say he isn’t 1 shouldn’t 
like him if he were. Please go on. 1 know 
all about his debts. Perhaps you don’t 
knowheis going topaythemalloff atonce.” 

“ With your money,” said Clive. “Yes, 
he has told me so; and I am hoping to in> 
duce you to change your mind.” 

“ Change my mind! What on?” 

“And to retract your offer of assisting 
him with that money your aunt left you.” 

Kate was speechless with surprise and in. 
dignation. 

“You propose to lend it to him,” said 
Clive, calmly; “have you ever thought 
how he is to repay it, or when?” 

“ Of course not. Why, Mr. Clive, I—” 

“ He has now the same allowance as most 
young men in his position—^much mors 
than I had in my day—and amply sufficient 
for every reasonable want —" 

“ Dick says he can’t do upon it, so I think 
you must be mistaken,” said Kate, rebel, 
liously. 


“Dick has proved he can’t. He has 
already got into debt three times; and your 
mother has cleared him with great difficulty, 
by crippling herself, and depriving her 
younger children of their just wants. He 
is now in debt again, and she camiot help 
him. She is not young, and has already 
exposed herself to considerable blame and 
anxiety by outrunning her means for this 
one son. Do you justify your brother in 
this. Miss Bellew?” 

“No!” cried Kate, with a sort of pas- 
sionatesob; “I—Opoormamma! of course, 
I know how hard it is for her; but I am go¬ 
ing to pay this. He calls it lending, but it 
is not. I never want it back. I give it 
him. No one need trouble about his repay¬ 
ing it—or be afraid of my changing my 
mind,” said Kate, haughtily; “1 don’t 
know anything about law, but I would 
swear or write anything now, and directly I 
am of age—but surely a lady’s word is 
enough 1” 

“Not always,” said Clive, with perfect 
coolness. “I am afraid business men 
would, for example, hardly be satisfied with 
it in the present case. You forget that, 
though you call this money yours, it is 
really not yours, but only in trust for yon 
till you are of age; and if you were to many 
it would (unless secured to your private use 
in the marriage settlement) belong to your 
husband, and be at bis disposal.” 

“My husband!” cried Kate, half laugh¬ 
ing; “one would think he were in existence 
to hear you and Dick, How do you know l 
shall ever maiTy? You talk of couthigen- 
cles and probabilities, and would like me to 
behave cruelly aud luikindly to darling 
Dick now, because twenty years hence 
there is some remote chance of some one 
else wanting the money which he wants at 
present. I may be a novice in business, 
but I know that is—O, please don’t say any 
more. I can’t think why you, who call 
yourself Dick’s friend, should be taking go 
much trouble to harm him.” 

“1 don’t suppose you can,” observed 
Clive. “Fray sit still a moment longer. 
Miss Bellew. My ten minutes are not out 
yet. It is because I call myself Dick’s 
friend that I want to prevent you bum 
harming him.” 

“Mel" Dusk as it was, he saw the in¬ 
dignant flash in her bright eyes at this 
crowning injury. 

“Yes, you. I have appealed to yon for 
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your own sake and your mother’s, but I 
had better have spoken for Dick at once. 
Why should you, Miss Bellew, take advan¬ 
tage of his extravagance to propose and 
urge his doing a dirty disiionorai)le act, 
which would IdVrer him in the eyes of every 
man of honor? Wliatl you, a lady, with a 
lady’s feelings, and think that a gentleman 
would encourage your brother in taking a 
girl’s money to pay off his debts—and such 
debts as his! If yon brought him to such a 
pitch of meanness, he would never recover 
ft, or cease to reproach you. Every penny 
you have would follow by degrees, and you 
would see yourself beggared, and your 
brother an idle helpless spendthrift, cut by 
every man worth knowing, and a prey to 
the miserable cads who alone would assist 
him in such an utterly unmanly mode of 
money-raising. Therel I have made you 
cry, and when you have dried your eyes you 
will be satisfied with calling me a brute. 
That Is always the way with you young 
ladies. However, I can’t help it. Please to 
forgive me. I knew I should do no good, 
and I’ve done none. Now I am going, and 
I dare say you wont shake bands with me, 
but—” 

“Walt one minute,” cried Kate, lifting 
her wet face from the hands in which she 
had hidden It. “ I am not crying; and as 
to calling yon names—but I hope I am not 
as unjust and discourteous as—” 

“As I am, par exemple,’’ put in Clive, 
with a lively recollection of what took place 
on the evening of their first acquaintance¬ 
ship. “ Well, I have heard young ladies 
use even as strong expressions as ‘ brute’ 
in regard to people they disliked. But I 
beg your pardon. Of course, I have no 
right to suppose you could do so.” 

It was keen retaliation, and cut to the 
quick; for Kate remembered too, and with 
a misery of shame wliich he was far from 
guessing, or he had never so spoken. If he 
could but have thought the words without 
saying them; or having said them, if he 
could only have taken them back 1 The sar¬ 
castic retort was hardly out of Clive’s lips 
before he repented it, and was already curs¬ 
ing his own irritated pride, when Kate stood 
up flushing and paling like one who has re¬ 
ceived a stinging blow, but speaking with 
more dignity than he had supposed her 
capable of. 

“ Mr. Clive,” she said, looking up at him 
with very childlike simplicity, “I know 


what you mean. You heard me say some¬ 
thing very foolish to my brother the day 
you came here. It was wrong of me—^hasty 
and uncharitable, but if you are one of a 
large family, you must know that brotliers 
and .sisters often talk in a thoughtless 
way to each other, and- use strong expres¬ 
sions without meaning them, which they 
would be very sorry to repeat in earnest. Li' 
I had not thought it impossible you could 
remember or lay weight to such a silly 
speech, I would have apologized for it be¬ 
fore, as I do now.” 

How strangely opposites meet I No two 
women could be more widely unlike than 
Kate Bellew and Averil Grey; and yet 
there was something of the latter’s queenll- 
ness in the junior’s girlish figure as she 
made her little amende. Clive felt it at 
once, and answered in a more subdued tone 
than she had ever heard from him. 

“ It was I who was wrong, and you have 
rebuked me justly. Of course I know the 
difference between a hasty word in one’s 
own family, and—but it is no use excusing 
myself; only, believe me. If I have disgust¬ 
ed you by my thin-skinned vanity, I have 
disgusted myself much more.” 

Kate believed it. Indeed. There was a 
depth of self-contempt in the proud man’s 
tone which moved her own generosity, and 
as he rose to go she checked him with out¬ 
stretched hand. 

“Let us both forget it, Mr. Clive, and 
think of my brother instead. What you 
said about him was dreadful. I bad never 
thought of it in that fight. Are you sure 
you meant it?” 

“ Every word.” 

“ But what shall I do? Bis debts must' 
be paid, and I have promised—” 

“ AVill you let me advise you?” 

“ H you will.” 

“ TeU your brother that you find what 
you proposed was impossible, being illegal, 
and that you would not be allowed to carry 
it out. If you wifi give mo your word of 
honor. Miss Bellew, to do this, and to resist 
any after effort to Induce you to make over 
part or all of yoim small property for your 
brother’s use, I will pledge you my word 
that all he owes at present shall be settled 
within three months.” 

“ Will you really?” cried Kate, ail cold¬ 
ness forgotten in joy—“ but how? He told 
me you could not—” 

“Lend him the money? No; 1 am a 
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poor mAQ myself; bat I can manage to pn>> 
eare it for bim, and on such conditions as 
will oblige blm to curtail expenses wblcb 
are raining bim, and force him to exert 
himself a little, as the eldest son of a wid¬ 
owed mother should be proud to do if he 
any manliness in him.” 

** You are very hard,” said Kate, wincing; 
** I beg your pardon, but I love Dick, and 
indeed he is manly. You don’t know 
what a dear good fellow he Is. Many yoimg 
men are extravagant at first.” 

“And go to ruin in the end, I dare say; 
but you would hardly call a man hard who 
would prevent his brother from tumbling 
over a precipice, even if he had to give 
him a rough jerk. Do you know why I 
care enough about Dick to try to check 
him? Simply because he has a look of 
some one I loved—my younger brother, who 
went to the bad, and—died in it.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke—some. 


thing like a quiver about the stem mouth; 
and Elate answered sympathetically: 

“ I will give you my promise, Mr. Clive, 
only save Dick.” 

“ Help him to save himself, Miss Bellow; 
and now thank you for your long patience. 
We don’t get on prettily together”—and he 
smiled—“ but even though you mayn’t like 
me, or 1 you, we will remember that this is 
a bargain, and keep to it accordingly.” 

“And 1 almost did like bim for a mo. 
ment,” said Kate to herself, when he had 
joined the others. “ I am glad he didn’t 
guess it. A hard discourteous man, whom 
one can’t be kind to. And, after all, he is 
only going to get the money from some one 
who will worry poor Dick; but it is^for 
Dick’s good—and the dear boy is rather 
idle, though X would never let any one hear 
me say so.” 

[to bs coirrnroEi).] 
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CHAPTER VUL 

BBOTHBB ABB SI6TBB. 

Eatb given her word, and never 
dreamt of going back from it; but the taek 
vrae not an easy one, and she might have 
remained puzzling over the miserable ques¬ 
tion, “ how to do it,” forever, had not Dick 
himself assisted her to the solution. Dick 
was out happy in his mind. Lord Love- 
goats had, to quote the young man’s own 
phrase, snubbed the nose oS his face on 
the occasion of their meeting in Hyde Park. 
Lady Margaret’s own nose was quite red 
from Incessant rubbing, and her face wore 
mi irritating expression of despondency, 
much like the handkerchiefs with broad 
black borders which some ladies will flour¬ 
ish in the world's face, as a sort of outward 
symbol of the grief they ought to feel; while 
Clive had said nasty rude things to him, 
which slashed up poor Dick’s self-love, and 
made him nervous and petulant. He had 
not the least idea of going back from bis 
own way, or relinquishing such a tempting 
windfall as Kate’s money; but somehow 
the Idea had lost its flrst charm, and even 
perpetnal Iterations of “Of course it’s only 
a loan, I shall pay It back to her with Inter¬ 
est, and all that,” failed' to afford him the 
moral consolation that might have been 
expected. When on the following day Kate 
saw her brother sauntering up to her with 
his hands in his pockets, and a more jaded 
look than usual on his face, her heart began 
to leap in quick impulsive throbs, and she 
was fain to stoop her head over the bowl of 
tulips and hyacinths she was arranging, to 
hide tbs rush of color to her face. 

Dick did not speak at first, but stood look¬ 
ing on in moody silence till Kate, feeling 
that her face was betraying her, gave him 
a spray of white fidry-like bells, and asked 
him if it wouldn’t be a beauty for his 
button-hole. 

“Beantyf H’ml O, it’s well enough,” 
grumbled Dick. “ I say, it’s fins to be you, 
with nothing to do or think of but playing 
with flowers and that rubbish.” 


“ Can I do anything for you, Dick, dear? 
and, 01 don’t you like to see the flowers set 
out prettily round you?” said Kate. 

Dick grunted again. 

“For me? Ho, of course not. Since 
you’re so clever at twisting flowers abou^, 
Katie, you’d better stick to it, aud then 
youill be able to make swell wreaths aud 
crosses for my grave when I’m in it. I 
dare say it wont be long first.” 

“O Dickl” cried Kate, with a quick 
shudder of pain; and then her native com¬ 
mon sense came to her aid, and threw back 
the shock bis words had given her. “ How 
can you talk such nonsense?” she said, 
with a little wholesome anger. 

“ O, of course it’s nonsense to you,” said 
Dick, sulkily. “None of you might care; 
but X tell you what, it’ll come to that some 
day, if things aren’t altered.” 

It was on the tip of Kate’s tongue to say 
that she supposed it would come to that 
some day, whether things were altered or 
not: Nature not being likely to abrogate 
her law of universal dissolution in favor of 
Dick Bellew; but the retort never got 
further than the least little sparkle in the 
comer of her bright eyes. Kate bad plenty 
of mother^wit in her composition; but she 
would have smothered it all rather than give 
the tiniest twinge to those she loved, so she 
controlled herself and said nothing; and 
Dick took umbrage thereat, as was naturaL 

“ Well, have you nothing to say to-day?”': 
he asked. “ Upon my word, this is a lively 
bouse to come home tol A schoolroom full ' 
of noisy children, my mother going about 
with a face like a galvanized giugoyle; and 
you so abominably rude to my friends, you 
actually drive them outof the bouse. Upon 
my life, it’s enough to—but there, it’s all of 
a piece?’ And Dick turned on his heel 
with what he meant for a bittw laugh of 
derision. 

Poor fellow! he bad no idea what a de¬ 
lightful subject for a comic paper he would 
have made; and, fortunately, Kate was too 
fond of him to see the joke as keenly as she 
would bad it been any one else. 
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“ DicJi,” she said, gravely, “ I did not 
mean to bo rude to Mr. Clire. He does not 
like me—he said so;” and the young lady’s 
cheeks colored high at the remembrance; 
“ so it was not to he expected that I should 
he very empresses to him. Of course, every 
one has different tastes in girls ” (Kate 
thought here that Mr. Clive’s tastes were 
very different to the majority of her friends), 
** hut some people might think It rude to 
express them in—” 

“ Did Clive tell you he didn’t like you?” 
cried Dick, turning round with a laugh 
which rather hurt Kate. “By Jove! he’s 
a cool hand—too cool by half sometimes.” 
And the laugh died out in a sudden frown. 
“ I’m not sorry for some things that he 
would go to-day. Those successful fellows 
haven’t much sympathy for a poor devil 
who doesn’t know what to do for a six¬ 
pence to bless himself with. Of course. 
It’s all nonsense about my taking your 
money.” And there he came to a pause 
waiting to be contradicted, and set right' 
with himsel|. 

Kate, however, disappointed him. Never 
thinking hut that he was in earnest; her 
heart gave a great bound, and she looked 
up in nervous silence to see what would 
follow. 

“ You might regret offering it, or want it 
hack as soon as you came of age, and before 
I could give it to you,” Dick went on, 
rather crossly; “and though I needn’t say 
I should return it with interest— But of 
course that was only a joke of yours. We 
neither of us meant to touch it for my 
debts,” finished up the young man, in a 
tone whose rising indignation at not being 
interrupted again savored of the comic. 

Very slowly, and with a burning face, 
Kate answered, her hands busy among a 
heap of yellow tulip-buds, the sunshine on 
her drooping bead: 

“You think it is better not? Y—yes, 
perhaps it would not do—” And there she 
came to a full stop, silenced by the burst of 
bitter incredulous laughter which greeted 
her faltering words. ' Ah, dear me! was not 
Clive to be Indeed detested for setting her 
so detestable a task I 

“Wouldn’t dol” repeated Dick, scorn¬ 
fully. “Ha! ha! hal So you’ve changed 
your mind already, have 5 'ou? Upon my 
word, you’re of a prudent nature, my fair 
sis-.er. It’s well 1 never thought of taking 
you at your word. I knew too well the 


worth of a woman’s promise; though I 
must say that it’s rather'insulting too, and 
there are not many men who would stand 
such a reflection on their lionor from a bit 
of a girl. Pray, did you think— 

“No, Dick, no; of course not,” stam¬ 
mered poor Kate, without in the least 
knowing what she was .accused of thinking. 
“ Indeed, it’s not that; I only thought that 
other people might say that—^I mean that 
no one would accept such—O Dick, please 
don’t think I want to keep it!” 

“Don’t begin to cry 1” cried Dick, impa¬ 
tiently. “That I can’t stand. Of course 
you want to keep it. What else? You 
would have liked to get a cheap name for 
generosity, but when you came to think—” 

“Letter for you, please, sir,” said But¬ 
tons, opening the door briskly, and with a 
perfect consciousness that Miss Kate hod 
whisked round to the fire to hide her tears, 
and that Mr. Dick was walking about in a 
rage, written in every prim pucker of his 
innocent countenance. Dick proved the 
latter by the way he snatched the letter oft 
the tray; and Buttons retired to linger a 
minute or two on the mat outside the 
drawing-room door, 

“ From Clive 1” muttered the young man; 
and then he tore it open, and read the pen- 
eiiled note within: 

“ Deab Bbli.ew, —I have just heard of 
a friend who will be willing to let you have 
a loan of £500 on your note-of-hand, and 
under certain conditions arranged before¬ 
hand. They are rather hard'; but unless 
you have a better offer, I would advise your 
looking in at my chambers to-morrow morn¬ 
ing between ten and eleven to talk them 
over.” 

Elate was looking eagerly, questioningly 
at her brother, but her glance sank before 
the triumphant mirth with which he turned 
on her. 

“Weil, my dear, you neednit have been 
in such a dreadful hurry to secure your 
money-bags. : I told you nothing would have 
induced me to touch them,, but I just 
thought I’d try how much worth there was 
in your grand offers. Hal Kate, I’ll know 
who not to trust to another time. Perhaps 
you wouldn’t have been in such haste to 
retract, if you had known that I never in¬ 
tended to accept your sham generosity. 
There are plenty of people willing to lend 
me twice as much if I would only ask for 
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it And listen to this —” And he read 
alond the first part of the letter, ending 
with “ There, Battle I I hope yon see other 
people have more confidencein your brother 
than you. 'Where’s my hat? O, don’t 
make any protestations; I’m sick of talk. 
■What have I done with my hat? Be so 
kind as to tell my mother I shan’t dine at 
home. I’m going to the club. No, I don't 
know when I’ll be back. 'What is that to 
any one? My family are not so pleasant or 
agreeable tb.at I should stay at home from 
morning till night. O, there’s my hatl 
What is it doing there? ’Pen my soul, it 
amuses me to think yon fancied I ever 
meant to accept your offer.” With which 
final shot exit Master Dick, thinking him¬ 
self so great and grand, poor boy, in having 
humiliated his young sister, and utterly 
unconscious of how pitiably little he would 
have appeared in any but her generous 
eyes. 

These young men who snub their sisters, 
bully their mothers, and sneer at all home 
duties and home affections, in the hope of 
appearing manly and dashing In the eyes of 
their fellow-men—does no one ever stoop to • 
enlighten them as to the utter anmanliness 
the contemptible pettiness of such a line of 
conduct? Does no one ever tell them that 
the strongest and bravest men are always 
the most tender and unselfish; that the 
greatest of this world’s conquerors have 
bowed their head at the sacred name of 
“Mother;” and that the God-man himself 
has turned the immutable laws of creation 
aside, and broken the very bonds of death, 
in pity to a sister’s tears? No, the fact of 
it Is that men worthy of the name look on 
these petty mannikins with too vast a con¬ 
tempt, to care how much the latter expose 
the meanness of which they think it 
“ grand ” to boast. Looking on the women 
in their families as precious and tender 
things, doubly sacred from their helpless¬ 
ness, men have no pity on the ephemene 
who are almost invariably the curse of the 
homes they despise, the lifelong burden on 
the women they ill-treat. 

'When Dick was gone, Kate cried unre¬ 
buked, though not .for long; as, her horse 
coming to the door, she was obliged to get 
ready for her ride, and fresh air and brisk 
exercise soon carry away the tears of youth. 
“O dearl I hope Dick will be in a good 
humor when he comes home this evening,” 
Kate hoped.. ' : 


An idle hope; or, at least, one which 
whether granted or not mattered little to 
Kate, as Dick did not come home till many 
hours after his sister’s brown eyes were 
closed in healthy sleep, and faint whitish 
streaks were beginning to appear in the 
eastern horizon, and herald the approach of 
day. Then, indeed, Larly Margaret’s ina- 
ternoi watchfulness beard the latchkey turn 
in the lock below, and the unsteady step of 
her first born stumbling as it passed up 
stairs to his own room. Poor lady! many a 
watchful hour had Dick given her now; 
and the younger ones wondered at the com¬ 
posure with which, on the following morn¬ 
ing, she received the news that Mr. Dick 
had a headache, and wasn’t able to come 
down to breakfast—merely ordering a cup 
of very strong coffee to be made and taken 
up to him, with no comment beyond a f.aiiit 
expression of annoyance on the news. 
Kate, with the egotism of youth, put down 
Dick’s headache and non-appearance to the 
ill-usage he was laboring under from herself 
in particular and the family in general; but 
Lady Margaret knew better, and when her 
son made his appea'ance for a moment, 
before going to his friend's chambers—pale, 
hollow-eyed and nervous, with shaky hands 
and irritable brow—the mother met his 
complaints with a lack of outward sympathy 
which shocked Kate, who was keeping in 
the background till forgiven. 

“ This sort of thing will never do, Dick,” 
she said, with an air of aggravation which 
puzzled her daughter—“ even if you were 
only killing yourself; but the example—I 
am thankful Tom isn’t at home.” And 
Dick shrugged his shoulders pettishly, and 
went out with some mumbling remark about 
“ lecturings,” which Kate tried to excuse, 
as mother was a little bit hard. She was 
often up awfully late at balls, and had a 
headache, and didn’t come down till late in 
the morning, without being blamed for it 
the least bit in the world. And now he was 
gone without looking at her, so that she 
did not know whether she were forgiven or 
not. 

Evening decided in the negative. Dick 
did not come home to dinner; and when he 
made his appearance at teatime, it was in 
company with Clive, upon whom Lady 
Margaret at once seized for a confidential 
talk, during which Kate had leisure to find 
out that her brother was even more thor¬ 
oughly out of sorts than- before, and dis- 
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posed to snub her most ingratiating ad¬ 
vances. Madge and he had alreaily liad 
'W’uixls on accuiint of a cuff bestowed on 
Georgti, whom the younger girl considered 
aa her own s{>eciiil pi' 0 |)«rty to qiiamd with 
and protect, so tiiat those two jnveiiUes had 
retireil to s|iund the evening roasting chest¬ 
nuts in the schoolroom; and Kate. Hiidiiig 
that Eve wtis, as usual, too much absorbed 
In a hook for gossip, retreated tx) the piano, 
in hopes that some <if Dick’s favorite music 
nnglit have a soothing effect on him. 

»She was anything but pleased when, after 
about ten ininitte^* solitude, some one 
sauiitend under the arch, and behold, it 
was not Dick, hut the young barrister. 

‘•Am I interrupting youi*” said Clive, 
with tbat half-smile which Kate hated on 
his fiice, and which seemed to say, 1 
know you detest me, but I duu’t care in the 
leasu” 

Aloud he said in addition: 

“ I thought you might like to hear what 
has heeu settled about your brother’s 
affairs.” 

*• Thank you,” said Kate, who was in¬ 
deed longing to know, though not from 
him; “1 dare say my mother or Dick will 
tell me all about it to-night; we always talk 
over family things when we are alone. Has 
it not been a lovely day?” 

” Very lovely,” replied CJive, the smile a 
little more visible—she positively seemed to 
amuse him!—“and the night is still more 
80 —too fine altogether to he wastod indoors, 
wherefore I am come to bid you good-night, 
and leave you to your family chat.” 

” Good-night,” said Kate, rather unwar¬ 
rantably mortified; and then she remem- 
berml that Dick had accused her of lynng 
rude to his friend, and driving him oui, 
tlie bouse. Was she doing so now? Her 
cheeks flamed up at the idea. 

“But it is very early,” she said, trying 
not to speak stiffly, and hoping Dick heard 
and approved, ” and the night will keep. 
Are you tired of us that you hurry away so 
soon?” 

** 1 am not the least tired of you,” said 
Clive, ” not having had sufflcient opportu¬ 
nity—as yet; but * prevention is better than 
cure,* you kuow, so— However, I really 
want to speak to you for one minute, so if 
you will try to endure me for so long, and 
not leave off your playing, I will do so.” 

‘‘About Dick again?” asked Kate, with a 
^uick nervous thrill producing quite a little 


peal of false notes, and which made her 
brother exclaim in horror from his easy- 
chair. 

“ No,” said Clive, gravely, ” except that 
I know you have kept your word—at some 
cost, 1 am afraid.” 

Kate’s color rose again. The treacherous 
color always looutd come and go, in her fair 
young skin, in that un pleasant way. 

“At. what (w»st.?” she asked, proudly. “I 
don’t quite know what you mean. < )f coxirse 
1 did as i promised. I don’t kuow if I was 
wise—” 

” It is always wise to take advice from 
people who do know,” said Clive, calmly. 
” But what 1 want to ask you now is some¬ 
thing quite different. You kuow Lady 
Vanboruugh, 1 believe?” 

” Bee Vaiihor—” began Kate, then check¬ 
ing herself quickly—“you mean the youngs 
er Lady Vaubortiugh, don’t ytm—Sir Alec’s 
widow? Siie is one of my greatest friends.” 

“And so you really like her? Well, I 
agree with you.” 

“Do you?” said Kate, a little satirically. 

“And I am very glad to hear your 
opinion.” 

“ Why?” 

“ O, l>ecause I thought that one woman 
could praise another without a single ‘ hut’ 
(always provided that the latter were ten 
years older than herself, and not likely to 
cross her path in any way). Good-evei>> 
lug”—with which Clive departed as impeiw 
turbable as usual, and leaving Kate fuiiiiiig 
because she knew tliat he had not given her 
a shadow of his real reason, and was equally 
aware of, and indifferent to, her knowledge 
of that fact. 

CHAPTER IX. 

BBRNAIU) CLIVE. 

Bernabt) Clive had had a hard life, 
and it had tended to make him to all ap¬ 
pearance, and certainly to his own belief, a 
hanl man. His father, a country rector, 
had from the day of his wife’s death con¬ 
centrated his whole afTections on one child, 
the baby whose birth had cost its rauther’s 
life; and who, after growing up info a deli¬ 
cate handsome hoy, wayward and winning, 
and spoilt by father, brothers and sisters, 
had gone to college, got Into trouble, drifted 
from hail to worse, and died a miseraide 
death l>efore his twentieth birthday In the 
quaint secluded home, whose happiness he 
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had deatroyed trom the first hoar ol his 
waMted life. 

It was Bernard who had followed him 
thmuKli his erii courses, trying with patient 
hmtberly kindness to lead him from them; 
blit Bernard had always given way to little 
Cyril in their childish days, and it was not 
likely Cyril would give way to him now, 
until it was too late for amendment; and 
when his brother brought him home, it was 
not to begin a new life in this world, but to 
pass the last few weeks of existence in 
seeking for a better “ length of days, even 
life eternal ” in the world to come. 

Bernard used to say quite coolly, and as 
a matter of coarse, “The governor likes 
better to see Phi lip about him;” andnoone 
In the family grieved more heartily than 
Bernard when, just before Philip left Ox¬ 
ford, the rector, whose eyes had long been 
failing, lost the sight of them altogether, 
and was thus shut out from the view of 
that face which had grown so dear to him. 
His daughter, who came next to Bernard, 
was married already; but her husband had 
died in the first year of their married life: 
died of softening of the brain, a malady so 
terrible that, but for her elder brother’s aid 
and sympathy, her own mind might have 
given way under the strain. He brought 
her home ton, after all was over; and 
shortly afterwards Philip took orders, and 
returned to Woodleigh as his father’s curate, 

“ My riglit hand and my eyes,” the old 
man would say, fondly. “Bernard is a 
clever man, they tell me; but he’s away In 
Ijondon doing for himself, and prospering 
finely; and I should be lost without Philip. 
Fancy the dear lad consenting to live here 
witli his allowance for a salary-^and for 
my sakel But Phil had always Cyril’s eyes, 
and his was a tender heart through all.” 

Mr. Clive never guessed that it was Ber¬ 
nard who had persuaded Philip Into the 
sacrifice, and had used his own prosperity 
to augment his brother’s allowance to the 
rate of a very fair salary, frequently deny¬ 
ing himself even necessary comforts and 
Indulgences to add to those of the family at 
home. Philip knew It, and so did Harriet 
(Mrs. Baniard), who often received crisp 
bank notes for ten and twenty pounds from 
her brother; but with a peculiar shy reserve 
which, springing from being undervalued, 
had been bis burden through life, he had 
begged that his father might not be told; 
and bis request was carefully complied with. 


“ It is a real pleasure to my father to re¬ 
ceive anything from you, Phil,” he said to 
his brother; “it would not be so from me;” 
and the curate acquiesced. 

It had grown to be a family matter of 
coarse that Bernard was no favorite. “A 
dry, cold, taciturn sort of fellow like ho did 
not care about that sort of thing.” Some 
people must get the kicks, and some the 
halfpence in life. Philip got the halfpence, 
and Bernard loved him well enough to be 
content with the kicks; loved them all well 
enough to be glad to drink beer instead of 
wine, and see Harriet driving her now in¬ 
firm father in a little pony-carriage—his 
gift—and deny himself an autumn tour, 
that Harriet’s one little girl might be sent 
to an expensive school at Brighton. Mrs, 
Barnard had been left badly off in conse¬ 
quence of the legal inability of her husband 
to make a will during the last months of 
his life. He had made one some years be¬ 
fore his marriage, leaving the bulk of his 
property among relations of bis own; and 
on that will they acted, leaving Harriet 
with little more than had been secured to 
her in the marriage settlements for herself 
and her child. It was an iniquitous affair, 
but even Bernard’s law practice failed In 
giving bis sister the victory. He did the 
best he could for her instead; and Harriet 
thought him surly and unsympathetic be¬ 
cause, when she abused her husfiand's re¬ 
lations with feminine warmth and vehe¬ 
mence, he merely shrugged his shoulders 
with the sarcastic observation: 

“ Merely the way of the world, my dear. 
Don’t excite yourself, and don’t pot your 
faith in relations In future.” 

“BemardI how can youT’ cried bis sis¬ 
ter, indignantly. “ I am sure there are no 
other relations who could behave so shame¬ 
fully, so meanly, so—” 

“Are you?” said Bernard, coolly; “I’m 
not. U you take niy oilvice, Harry, you’ll 
never be sure of any one, unless it happens 
to be his own interest to further yours.” 

“I don’t believe you, Bernard I” cried 
his sister; “you mayn’t be very passion¬ 
ately attached to any one, but I don’t be¬ 
lieve you would ever do an unkind turn to 
me, or Minie, even if it were for your in¬ 
terest—horrid word 1” 

Bernard stooped and kissed her, laughing. 
He was not ^ven to caresses; but even 
that shred of justice moved his gratitude. 
It was something to be told by those to 
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’whom lie devoted himself that they did not 
think he would rob them I Some minds are 
obliged to be contented with small favors. 

Philip had been the trouble of late. His 
dispo.sUion was not very unlike Cyril’s; 
though his life had as yet been as exemplary 
as his brother’s had been the reverse; and 
though, in addition to the latter’s passion¬ 
ate, impulsive character, he shared Ber¬ 
nard’s obstinacy and determination of will. 
The Clives were descended from some of 
the bluest blood in England, and, like many 
people whose means are not commensurate 
with their station, were intensely proud of 
it; wherefore it was of course necessary 
that if Philip married—as was very likely, 
he being peculiarly sensitive to feminine 
grace and beauty of a refined type—his 
choice should rest on some one as well dow¬ 
ered in point of birth as of worldly means. 
Both Bernard and Harriet had been secretly 
anxious on this subject of late; the former, 
lest Philip should go and fall in love with 
some penniless girl—“ When of course they 
would have a dozen children at once, and I 
should have to keep them,” thought Ber¬ 
nard; the latter, lest Philip should fix on a 
wife among the middle-class young ladies 
in the little country town nearest to Wood- 
leigU—“ Some one whom one would never 
dream of visiting,” said Mrs. Barnard, with 
a little sjjiver of dismay, when she discussed 
the subject with her father, Philip being 
out among the poor. 

“ No fear, my love, no fearl” the old gen¬ 
tleman answered, confidently. ” If it were 
Bernard, indeed—a queer fellow always, and 
too much like your Uncle William for me 
to fathom—butPhil will never disappoint us. 
Walt a while, Harry my dear, and you’ll see 
that he’s as particular as we could be; 
there’s time enough.” 

But Harriet had not to wait long; the 
time was near at hand. 

At the bottom of the rectory-garden stood 
a small cottage smothered in jessamine, 
aud originally built for some particular 
curate belonging to a previous rector. Mr. 
Clive, having no private fortune of his own, 
had not been able to keep a curate; and 
during the boys’ school and college days, 
the cottage liad been let to an elderly female 
cousin. Unfortunately, just as Mr. Clive’s 
blindness was coming on, this good lady 
found out that the cottage must be damp. 
In one room, where she had not been during 
nine of the thirteen years of her resldenfce 


there, she found blue mould on the paper, 
and stains of moisture most distressingly 
evident upon the ceiling. On the strength 
of this she took to bed with a bad cold; and 
on the strength of that cold she died some 
four months later, declaring with her last 
breath—she being then some ninety odd 
years of age—that it was the damp of the 
cottage which had killed her. Harriet wrote 
up to Bernard, begging him to find a new 
tenant for them. 

“ Either a relation or a friend, if you pos¬ 
sibly can, dear Bernard. Be member, the 
cottage opens into our garden, so that who¬ 
ever lives there must be almost one with us. 
You know my dear father’s extreme exclu¬ 
siveness, and how entirely I share it; so I 
need not ask you to be more than careful in 
your choice of a tenant; and you are aware 
that at present it is impossible for us to af. 
ford any alterations in the garden fence 
which would at all cut off the cottage from 
us, in case of the people there being unde¬ 
sirable for intimates.” 

Bernard was aware of both facts, A 
couple of weeks later he wrote: 

“ I have just heard of a likely tenant for 
our cottage from our cousin. Canon Digby- 
A widow lady, with an invalid relation, has 
been boarding with his brother-in-law. Dr. 
Dunn, at Hastings. The winds there, and 
the noise of a family, are too much for the 
invalid lady, and they are anxious to find a 
quiet little cottage in a pretty country place. 
Both Canon Digby and hi< brother-in-law 
speak in more than high terms of both 
ladies, the widow especially. She is still in 
her first weeds, middle-aged; somewhat re¬ 
served and exclusive, but dignified, graceful 
and refined enough to win respect and at¬ 
tention from every one. The canon is sure 
you would be charmed with her. However, 
as she seems to the full as particular as you 
are, perhaps a personal interview would be 
best before deciding anything. To this end 
I have suggested that the widow lady should 
go down to Woodleigh, see the cottage, and 
pay you a visit.” 

This suggestion was carried out, aud with 
such effect on both Mrs. Barnard and the 
visitor, that before another fortnight the 
two strange ladies were comfortably estab¬ 
lished at the cottage. 

“ My poor cousin, Miss Hyacinth de Taux, 
said it was damp,” said Mrs, Barnard, while 
going round the little tenement with her 
widowed lodger. . ”But considering that 
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she tras ninety-five, poor dear, and had 
lived thirteen years here without ever using 
this room, I do think imagination had some¬ 
thing to do with it.” 

“ It iooks to me as dry, and pretty, and 
sunshiny as a house could well be; and 1 am 
sure the quiet and country air will agree 
with my poor relative,” answered the other 
lady, in the full gracious tones which had 
taken Mrs. Barnard’s fancy from the first. 
“We will certainly seek no further.” 

And she who spoke was the stranger we 
have already met in Alma Terrace—the ob- 
jectof Mrs. Spinkses suspicions—^Mrs. Grey. 

Harriet, the idtra-exciusive, bad set a 
dangerous example in yielding to the fasci¬ 
nation of a voice and manner exceptionally 
refined. Philip followed it. 


CHAPTEK X. 

HOTHTNO TO WSAB. 

Thbbe was to be a grand ball at Ko. 4 
Gresham Square, the He Ponsoubys’ family 
mansion, for it was the day of Petre’s com¬ 
ing of age. 

“We didn’t give a ball when Dick came 
of age,” said Eate to her mother. 

“1 should think not,” said Lady Marga¬ 
ret, with a shiver. “ If Dick were only half 
as steady as Petrel But he baa left me no 
money for balls or anything else. Ho one 
can help a stammer, but there are much 
worse things —” 

“Now, mother,” cried Kate, “you don’t 
mean to say tliat you’d rather have that 
stiff clumsy Petre tcit/t his stammer, than 
poor darling Dick, who can cure himself? 
By the way ”—with a sudden change of sub¬ 
ject for a still more Interesting one—“ I 
must have a new dress. I’ve nothing to 
wear—positively nothing—and did. you 
notice that one in Regent Street?—sea-green 
tulle boufiante up to the waist, and. with a 
cloud of tulle thrown over it, just looped 
back with a long trail of daisies and prim¬ 
roses. It was—OI too exquisite—the very 
thing if I were a blonde; but if I had some¬ 
thing like it in mauve, with—” 

“Are you sure you have nothing that will 
do?” broke In Lady Margaret. “ Tou had 
a new dress for Lady Gore’s dance; and I 
declare I don’t know what to do when the 
bills come in.” 

“ It is a great bother,” said Eate, laying 
her pretty head sympathetically against her 


mother’s knee, and turning up her face for 
a kiss, “ but—O no, none of them would 
do; and I did wear the one you mean again, 
just before Christmas, and got it frightfully 
torn. Don’t you remember? And anyhow 
one must have a new dress for a grand affair 
like this. Every one else will, you know” 
—an unanswerable argument, before which 
Lady Margaret yielded, as she always did 
to Dick’s pleadings, sighing but silenced. 

“Of course I don’t want you to look 
worse than other girls,” she said, sadly. 

“King Cophetuas don’t look at beggar- 
maids now-a-days, mammy dear, I can as¬ 
sure you; and you know my Bashaw must 
be an extra big one, able to set Dick swim¬ 
ming, and take the whole family—^By the 
way, after all I am not spre about lilac beli)g 
a good color. It doesn’t light up nearly as 
well as green; but then I am rather dark 
for green, and I’m not dark enough for 
maize. What a hateful person I ami I 
don’t know any one so horribly difficult to 
dress if one even t/dnks of anythmg but 
white!” and Eate puckered up her brow, 
and almost stamped her small foot, in hearty 
disgust for her own unmanageable appear¬ 
ance. Said Lady Margaret, soothingly: 

“Don’t think about it, dear; but order 
the fiy, and we will go to Madame Clarice 
at once.” 

She sighed again, poor hard-up motherl 
as she spoke; and yet she never thought of 
urging. the economy which she knew was 
becoming positively necessary; and Eate, 
who would have parted with all her little 
fortune to her brother, and been glad of so 
doing, dreamt as little of the possibility of 
going without a new dress when she was 
tired of her old ones, as of going without her 
dinner when she was hungry. 

Why should, the idea occur to her when 
nothing had ever suggested it? 

Later in the evenuig she was describing 
to Dick the dress she had fixed upon, and 
enhancing on the sweep of the train and. ar¬ 
rangement of the flowers, with an animation 
which made Clive (be was always there now, 
Eate said) observe in bis driest manner: 

“ I never appreciated till now the import¬ 
ance of dress. What a wonderful thing it 
is I The construction of a new ministry 
seems nothing to that of a lady’s ‘polo¬ 
naise,’ ” 

“ Fancy your knowing the correct name 1” 
said Eate, gopd-humoredly; “but it is a 
WonderfuUy tiresome thing if you like, es- 
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pecially if you are not a blonde,” and her 
face took a pensive shade as she thoas^ht of 
the green dress aforementioned. ** It is so 
diflacult to decide,” she went on. “ I have 
not ordered it yet; hnt I think—don^t you, 
mamma?—that the one I was describing to 
Dick was the nicest.” 

“ It was frightfully eapensive,” said Lady 
Maigaret, “frightfully. I can’t think 
where Madame Clarice gets her conscience. 
Twelve guineas for a dress which will only 
look fresh for one evening I You will ruin 
me, Katie.” 

“Why, you dear old darling I” cried Kate, 
putting a white hand on either of her 
mother's shoulders, “ you wouldn’t like me 
to go in a dressing-gown, and I haven’t a 
dress of any sort that I haven’t worn 
before.” 

“ Do girls’ dresses only wear once?” asked 
Dick. “What awful rubbish they must 
bel Ba, Eatel don’t you preach to me 
about extravagance again. We are all 
tarred with the same brush, you see, Clive.” 

Clive said nothing. He merely looked at 
the fire and smiled; but that smile stung 
Kate more than any words, and spoke, to 
her, a whole volume of comments on her 
magnanimous assertions uttered so short a 
time before. The red blbod rushed up into 
her face with such a glow, it even dyed the 
pretty fingers still resting on her mother’s 
shoulders. 

“Why, Kate, how red you arel” cried 
George, who, his bedtime not having arrived, 
was amusing himself by swinging on to the 
back of Clive’s chair, and taking a lively 
Interest in the conversation of his elders. 
Clive looked up sharply, meeting Kate’s 
honest shame-faced blushes with a keenly 
scrutinizing glance; and George found him¬ 
self suddenly oust^ from his post of espi¬ 
onage on the barrister’s chair. 

“There is one great advantage in ladles’ 
dresses over luxuries in general,” said the 
latter, presently. “ They are bought, made 
and worn not for the wearer’s selfish indul¬ 
gence, but for the purely unselfish reason 
of giving pleasure to other people, or doing 
credit to her own. No one ever heard of a 
woman buying a ball-dress to wear in her 
bedroom, or for her own solitary gratifica¬ 
tion; therefore one of these two objects 
must be the motive of all those ethereal 
‘ toilettes ’ which gratify our eyes at night; 
and I have no doubt that Miss Bellew’s will 
fulfil both. By the way”—with a swift 


change of subject—“ I dlso am going to this 
famous bail.” 

“Are you?” said Dick, languidly. “ J 
didn’t know you knew the De Ponsonbys.” 

“I do not; but a friend of yours. Lady 
Beatrice Tanborongh, does, and has kindly 
asked me to go with her.” 

“And you agreed 1 The De Ponsonbys 
seem to be enlisting ail their benevolent ac¬ 
quaintances in the cause of helping to fill 
those hideous rooms of theirs. I shan’t 
sbo^r myself, I know.” 

“Why, Dickl Ol” cried Kate, waking 
from a meditation which, to judge by ex¬ 
pression, was not a happy one—“ all I cared 
about in going was that you would be 
there.” 

“ Thank you, my child, but you see I’ve 
no hankering to meet Uncle Theo after his 
language in the park last week; and he’s 
just as likely as not to be there. De Pou- 
Bonby was a sub. under him in my lord’s 
army days; and they’re both ‘ Carlton ’ men, 
you know.” 

“But Uncle Theo never goes to balls— 
does he, mother? O Dick 1 do come. There 
will be no one else there that I cdo' the 
least for, except Bee Tanborough,” said 
Kate, patheticMly, and quite unconscious 
of the poor compliment she was paying to 
the gentleman who was so busy trying to 
arrange the focus of Kve’s stereoscope, that 
the young lady might employ it on some 
photographs he had brought her. He saw 
it, for he was quick-sighted to a fault; but 
he also saw her unconsciousness, and smiled, 
not ill-temperedly. I don’t think he was as 
ill-tempered man, though he called himself 
one. 

Dick hemmed and hawed, and wouldn’t 
promise. “Well—if Clive is going,” he 
said at last. “And I wonder if any of the 
other fellows I know are.” 

“A fellow I know is,” said Clive, “an^ 
hy the way, about the last person I should 
have expected to meet at a ball here.” 

“Who’s that?” 

“O, no one yon know. I met him in 
Now York when I was over there a year or 
so ago. He was not going into general soci¬ 
ety at all then—lived a hermit sort of life, 
and wouldn’t look at a woman.” 

“Dear me! Why?” said Kate, opening; 
her brown eyes in great amazement at this- 
last item. 

“A sort of modem Timon,” added Eve.. 
“ 1 should like to meet him.” 
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“Only lie wouldn’t look at you,’’ said 
Madge, “so.where would be the good?’’ 

“ Eve isn’t a woman, so he would,” put 
In George. “She’s only a girl. O, is it 
my bedtime? I’m sure it isn’t nine yet. O, 
need I go yet, mamma?’’ 

“ But what had made your friend so mis- 
anthropicai?” said Kate, returning to tlie 
charge as George was ejected. Ciive looked 
a little annoyed, as if he had said more than 
he meant already. 

“0—some family trouble, I believe. I 
dare say he would not care to have it re¬ 
membered now. By the way, he was not a 
friend of mine; I only met him once or 
twice. He had been abroad for years.” 

“Is he going with Lady Bee?” asked 
Dick; and Clive answered, “No,” rather 
shortly, as if he did not care to pursue the 
subject. Kate started auother. 

“Talking of Bee, mamma,” she said, “do 
yon know she has engaged a companion at 
last? She wrote to tell me so. I do think 
it is the funniest idea.” 

“ I thought ladies in her position often 
wan^ ul a friend or a companion,” said Clive, 
as Lady Margaret said, “Very funny,” in 
acquiescence. 

“ Yes, and when her husband died three 
years ago, everybody said she ought to get 
one for propriety because she looked so 
young,” replied Kate; “but she set herself 
against it quite obstinately. Mamma was 
quite vexed with her.” 

“ Well, my dear, because it was out of 
sheer opposition to her mother-in-iaw.” 

“ Well, mother mine, old Lady Vanbor- 
ough is so disagreeable; and really Bee did 
not need a companion. She is one of those 
women who are perfectly able to take care 
of themselves anywhere.” 

“And therefore, as a woman’s vocation in 
life is to be taken care of, thoroughly un¬ 
womanly,” put in Dick. 

“Dick,” said Kate, solemnly, “you don’t 
know anything in the world about women. 
I could take care of myself, and I’m not un¬ 
womanly.” 

Clive laughed—“Logic unanswerable I” 
he said. “At any rate. Lady Bee has testi¬ 
fied to her womanliness by yielding now— 
‘Best proof of womanhood you still will find 
in thatsweet aptitude to change her mind.’ ” 

“ Yes, but this is such a queer arrange¬ 
ment,” Kate said. “Nobody thinks she 
needs a companion now; so she has been 
looking out for one for some months, only 


not to go out with her, not to accompany ■ 
her to the opera or anywhere, not even to 
appear when she has guests at home, with¬ 
out a special invitation; just for a compan¬ 
ion for herself when she’s alone and dull, to 
talk, or read, or sing to her as she wants, 
write letters, and all that sort of thing. She 
has been ever so long finding one to suit; 
for she would have a lady, and a pleasantr 
looking one; and pleasant-louking ladies 
generally wanted to go out with her; but 
now she has got a lady who hates society, 
and agrees with her in ail her notions,” 

“ In other words, a companion who ob¬ 
jects to playing'foil to Bee, as much as Bee ’ 
objects to her companion playing sheepdog 
to her,” said Dick, yawning. “Sensible 
women I And what like is the damsel? 
Elderly, I presume?” 

“Not old. Bee says; and adds—O, here 
is her letter: 

“ ‘ She has such a lovely face and style^, 
that simply to have her sitting near me at 
work will be paradise, after solitary gapings 
by myself, or dual bickerings with one of 
the 'Vanborough girls. If it were only to- 
prevent those detestable young women from 
volunteering visits on the score of my lone¬ 
liness, she will be a blessing. You must 
come and look at her.’ ” 

“ Upon my word!” cried Dick. We’ll go 
together. Kittle. A girl too, and secluded 
in Bee Vanborough’s boudoirl What an 
inducement to put up with her unbearable 
tongue, and go there often! Lovely, eh?” 

“ I don’t think the lady is a girl, with all 
due deference to your anticipations, Bellew,” 
spoke Clive very slowly. “ I am afraid you 
will be disappointed. You forget your 
friend’s tendency to extiggerate.” 

“ Why, have you seen her there? What 
is she like then?” 

“Like a middle-aged widow lady, with 
her hair in bands, and a widow’s cap, and 
sufficient quiet reserve to hold her position,” 
Clive answered, in the same chilling wajt, 
and rising to go. Dick made a face of 
disgnst, 

“So much for your swans, Kittiel I am 
glad Clive saved me from being duped into 
a call. And what about the loveliness, eh, 
Clive?” 

Clive was just bidding good night to Lady 
Margaret. He looked over his shoulder. 

“ Eeally, you must not ask me to pro¬ 
nounce against any lady’s claims in that 
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line—besides, every man has a different opin¬ 
ion in these matters. What poet was it 
who said, ‘ O womanhood, most fair within 
thyself?’—Good-night. Miss Bellew, I shall 
expect to see you the most magnificently 
plumed of all the birds of paradise on Fri¬ 
day next.” 

“ He will be disappointed then,” said 
Kate, gravely, when the door had closed, 
“ Dick, dear (nestling up to her brother), 
‘‘ I am so glad you said that about extrava¬ 
gance. Do you believe that it really hadn’t 
■crossed my mind before?” 

“ What hadn’t? Are you crazy, child?” 
asked Dick, pinching the plump arms linked 
round his. 


“ No, but I am going to manage with 
what I’ve got. I hope I shan’t look very 
horrid and dowdy,” said Kate, with a little 
pout of her ripe under Up, “ but if it wilt 
save twelve pounds—and at all events” 
(brightening up) ” you will have to go with 
me now, for if I am a dreadful failure I shall 
want some one'to stand by me.” 

“Thanks; a calm suggestion! I wonder 
the idea doesn’t cross your limited mind. 
Miss Kittle, that if you were a ‘ dreadful 
failure,’ as you call it, I might be ashamed 
to show in your company.” 

“A very likely notionl As if you cared 
less for me than I for you 1” 

[to be CONTtNOED.] 
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A PKKTTY YOITXG LA1>Y. 

A TALK OF UOMK LIFE, 
liY TUEO. 01 FT. 


CnAPTEU XL 
“eyes like L-V.Ml'S.’* 

Aftek all, the ball was u success. uimI the 
De Pon-imbys hail not to ’‘.mmsh tlieir 
teeth *’»»ver the emptiness i)f their hMims 
Rellecteil tii the long miiTors. uml relleveil 
against the crimson draperies, inmps of 
whit -robed nymphs, and wlilter-fronied 
cavaliers, moved to and fro. ortloateil round 
in iangnitl circles to tht? strains of a l»and of 
musicians skillfully hidden liehind a small 
forest of . azaleas—white, rose-colored and 
Bcarlet — dark - leaved evergreens, sweet- 
smelling lemon-leaves, and every hothouse 
stirnh f|i !0 I'niifit liH iffinHcted. Froifi cverv 
bracket and pilaster in the room drooped 
trails of fairy-like creepers, from baskets of 
cyclamen, hyacinths and maidenhair, lu 
the conservatory, lit only by a huge lamp 
swung from the roof, within a globe of blue 
crystal, the silvery pla.sh and murmur of a 
fountain, set among banks of ferns and gar¬ 
lands of brilliant flowers, shed a refreshing 
coolness over the warm perfumed air; and 
on all sides, floating round the ballroom, 
toying with the refreshments, or dropped to 
rest among the leaves and flowers of the 
conservatory, jewels sparkled, and bright 
eyes shone, and clouds of tulle and areo- 
phane — white and colored — floated like 
the mist.** of morning from forms as young 
and lithe a.s the immortal goddesses of old, 

Mrs. de Ponsonby, leaning on the arm of 
Petre, glowed like an animated cabbage- 
ro.se. 

Miss Marryatt, with every little bone in 
her neck and shoulders quivering skeleton¬ 
like tlirimgli a veil of violet powder, pro¬ 
nounced it “ too delicious. O, isiiH it a di¬ 
vine l)all, Mr. Pliilpots? and what a pity 
you can't dance! Hut you don*t think it 
wronu tif me, do you? O, do tell me.” 

Kate, in a plain white dress, chosen from 
her stores because it was “really quite 
fresh, only worn once for an hour,” but 
etjually lovely from its simplicity as from 
its freslineas. a white dress looi>ed with 
trails of real ivy greon, and fresh with wood- 


primroses in her iHiMini.uiid a wreutlud ivy 
and pi'iiuro>cs in ln*r wavy hair, one pnuiy 
haiiil loiing lovingly on lH*r bn»ilj«*r'> arm, 
siooti iIk.* centre tif a group of a<lmirei:>. all 
clamoring to put tlown their names upon 
Inrr cartl. while >he—f*nnling and llnslieil 
with hone>t childlike cnjoynieiil. will) lips 
apart and eyes beaming—granleil or evaded 
tlieir petitions. ji> capriee or kindnos 
pr4>nipted. ami stubbornly refused to give 
away «me «»f the dances marked with a mys¬ 
terious cross: •• Dick's <lance.s.“ she wliis- 
pered t«i her mother. *’lie like.s to dunce 
with me. .so I nnu.le him promise we .should 
have those three.” 

Clive saw the animated group, and 
guessed, bcft>re he saw. win* formed the 
centre, lie hatl arrived late with his party, 
and having dcpo'itejl Lady Vanborough on 
a sofa, and obtained the promise of a quad¬ 
rille later, was .‘sauntering across the room, 
when his glance fell on a gentleman stand¬ 
ing hy liimseif, and gazing with the half- 
curious half-dreamy look of a stranger to 
such ihliigsatthe *ce,nu around him. Their 
eyes met In a sort of nititnal start of recog¬ 
nition. The gentleman made a lialf-.saluta^ 
lion, as uncertain wlielher he W’ere right in 
claiming acquaintance or not, and Ciive- 
stopped. 

“ Mr. M'Eeiizie, I think,” he said, cour¬ 
teously enough. “ 1 fancied I saw you at 
the * Travellers* yesterday; and a mutual 
frieml toiil me you had returned to pay Eng¬ 
land a visit.** 

“ Yes, 1 came home three weeks ago^ 
How different everything is!’* 

“ I suppose 80 . Dy the way, tills is 
rather a different scene to the one in which 
we last met.’* 

“Among the White Mouiitains, was it 
not? 1 thought I knew your face, though 
till you spoke! dill not remember the name- 
Tes, different. Indeed I” 

I should not have fancied you a hall¬ 
going man.** 

“ Neither am L I believe that there is 
nothing now that I care less for iu the lap 
of creation.” 
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“And yet?’’ said Clive, smiling a little 
ironically. 

“Ami yet I am at one! Exactly; but tlie 
simple rca-iim is that a fellinv-passeiiger of 
mine and her sister had an iuvitaliou, and 
wanted to come very much. They are for¬ 
eigners; the matron is shy; the husband 
was ordered to Lisbon tliree days liefore; 
and if 1 had not consented to act escort in 
bis place, the poor little tromeirwould liave 
fancieil tiiey hail missed agreat pleasure. At 
presetit I fear tliey are tinding it agreat tlelu- 
sion; more especially as uiy dancing days 
jire over.” 

“ You are evidently a good Samaritan, 
Mr. lI'Kenzie,” said Clive, laughing, “and 
rejiort has done jou wrong. Your New 
"York friends called you the woin-n-hater.” 

“ My New York friends did me less and 
the fair sex more than justice. Man’s Ita- 
tred, Mr. Clive, is something too strong to 
be wasted on things so utterly weak as 
women.” 

They were standing in the embrasure of 
4 window, tile stranger a slightly-built man, 
with a skin evidently tanned by foreign 
guns, and eyes like those of a stag—large, 
dark, and blazing with passionate feeling 
and intelligence; perhaps the handsomest— 
<ertainly the most noticeable—man in the 
room; and Clive, in his colorless skin, big 
beavy limbs and irregular features, seetning 
to be placed beside him for a foil—some of 
the women thought so, at any rule; 1 don’t 
suppose the idea would have occurred to a 
man. 

Up in the further end of the long rooms, 
brilliantly lit by scores of gas-burners, re¬ 
flected from flashing jewels and glittering 
mirrors, the band was playing the “ Toumez 
"VValtz” Uom Madame Annot, The tender 
minor key of the inelmly floated dreamily 
«ver the buzz of voices, and all around 
close-linked couples waved, and swayed, 
and turned, in languid rliythm to the soft 
slow rippling of the music. 

“It reminds me of the Spanish dances in 
South America, only that they are still pret¬ 
tier, and less monotonous,” said Dallas 
M'Eenzie. “ Is it believable that any com¬ 
poser has succeeded in introducing an air 
which compels Englishwomen to dance as 
.quietly as their Southern sisters?” 

“ You forget the unspeakable chann of 
anything novel in this used-up nineteenth 
century,” said Clive, laughing. “ To dance 
elowly and gracefully, in place of rushing 


round a room in furious circles, like an ii>- 
sane humming-top, tearing your neigh hois’ 
dresses, and reducing a lady-like girl to the 
appearance of an ill-used rag dull, is a new 
sensation, and therefore likely to take until 
some one invents another. I’roliably it will 
be the ex ct contrary. 'Lee extreme^ st 
touclimt,’ you know, in Loudon particu¬ 
larly.” 

“ I noticed Mrs. de Ponsonby pit'. ‘ Tour- 
nezW’altz’ in the corner of her card, and 
cuuldli't guess what it meant.” 

“ Yes, and a wi.-e idea it was. Who can 
gne.ss how many extra guests she obtained 
by that simple device? By the way. don’t 
you think the women grow mure insane in 
the way of dress every year? Look at that 
one in flame-color, with peacock-feather 
trimming.” 

“Ay; she reminds me of some tropical 
bird I have seen. What a contract to that 
pretty little girl in white, with primroses in 
her hairl” 

“Which? There are so many;” but 
Clive’s face changed—one would think he 
knew. 

“ That one standing beside the handsome 
lady in black velvet. 1 have noticed lier 
once or twice. It is such a frank Iionest 
face; and the eyes seem peifectly to beam 
with innocent happiness. Don’t you see 
her? She is the simplest dressed gill in the 
room, and to my niiiid the most charming.” 

“Tea, I see her,” Clive said, a queer sort 
of reluctance in his tune. 

“And do you know who she is? 1 thiulc 
I saw you talking to her chaperone.” 

“ Yes ”—with equal reluctance—“ a Mls» 
Bellew. I must leave you now. 1 am en¬ 
gaged for tills dance,” And Mr. M'Keiizie 
was left alone. 

Ten minutes later, when the dance was 
over, Clive found liimself at Kate’s side. 

“ I have not had time to .speak to you 
yet,” he said, in the short manner he al¬ 
ways used to her. “ You were dancing 
when 1 tint saw your mother.” 

“Yes, with Dick. I always make Dick 
dance tlie first with me, uiiless.lie is engaged 
for it; he dances so well. But, Mr. Clive, 
I am very glad you have come up. I was 
really wlsliing to see you.” 

“Were you? Tliank you.” said Clive, 
bis grave face lightening under the cordial 
tone. 

“ Yes; I wanted to ask you— Where i» 
be now? O, there, under that archway. 
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Who In that gentleman you were talking to 
during tlie * Timnier,y’ ” 

‘•\Vhicli geiillcnmii?” Clive was cer¬ 
tainly very siiipiil tills evening, and the 
light had gone out of Ills face again. 

*• Vi'liy, yon were only talking to one,” 
Kate answered somewhat quickly. “ I was 
looking at you both all the time, and he is 
the handsomest man in the room. I never 
saw sucii wonderful eyes; they are just like 
lamps. IVho is he? Every one is asking, 
and no one seems to know.” 

“ Every one is easily excited,” said Clive, 
dryly. " If you mean that gentleman, un¬ 
der the arch there, he is a Mr. U'Kcnzie.” 

*• They say he has only just come to Lon¬ 
don. Is it the one you were speaking of?” 

‘‘Was 1 speaking of one?” 

‘‘ Why. of course you werel” cried Kate, 
a little Impatiently. ‘‘ You said he never 
went Into society.” 

“ Then I must have been wrong—judging 
from appearances, at least.” 

“ You know what I mean—that he used 
not to go into society when you knew him. 
hlamma and 1 have been watching him 
with interest, and have decided, first, that 
the troubie you spoke of is still written in 
his face; and secondly, that he is quite the 
most distinguished-looking man in the 
room. If he dances well, I ?hall not be sat¬ 
isfied till he is introduced to me.” 

‘•I donut think he dances at all; and I 
am not sure that you would very much care 
to know him, distinguished as he looks,” 
Clive said, a little spitefully. 

Lady Margaret’s maternal solicitude took 
fire at once. 

“ Mydear Katie, how imprudent you arel 
and in ■ ueh a very mixed assemblage, loo. 
You must be more thoughtful; and really, 
1 think Mrs. de Ponsouby should be careful 
what sort of people—” 

“ 1 beg your partlon,” Clive interrupted, 
with some annoyance. ‘‘Yon misunder¬ 
stand me. Mr. M'Kenzie is, as far as I 
know, as much a gentleman as 1 am, and 
comes of a good family. 1 only meant—” 

“Mr.'Ciivo only meant to set me right, as 
usual, mamma,” said Kate, flushing hotly. 

Clive bowed. 

“Thanks for the amiable motives with 
which you credit me, Miss Bellew. I—” 

“ Quan-elliiig as usual, you two!” said 
Dick, coining up. ” ‘ Let dogs delight to 
bark and bite ’ ought to be put tip on both 
your tombstones. Katie, my child, why 
aren’t you daucuig?” 


‘‘ I came to remind your sister that she 
had promised this dance tome.” said Clive, 
‘‘ but as I have had the misfortune to of¬ 
fend her, 1 suppose she will hardly care to- 
keep her engagement.” 

“ Nonsense, my good fellow 1 Kate is not 
such a vixen as that—are you, Kitty, ma 
mil f’ 

“ I am sure I don’t know what I am,” 
said Kate, glancing resentfully at Clive, 
“ I am qui e ready to dance with Mr. Clive 
when he wishes it.” 

Clive offered her his arm instantly, and 
without a word. If she had expected him 
to be magnanimous she was disappointed, 
and for the first few turns the little wrist 
he held was throbbing with indignation, and 
he could almost feel the angry beating of 
the heart so near his arm. It softened down 
gradually, and the red flush died out of her 
cheeks beneath another spell than words. 

He hud not spoken, but between really 
good dancers there is a sort of natural affin¬ 
ity. You can hardly move limbs and body 
in perfect dual time and melody without 
some sort of sympathy, however imperfect, 
exercising its soothing influence over the 
mind as well. 

Before they had gone once round the’ 
room, Kate realized the fact that she had 
never danced with any one before whose 
step suited her so exactly; and she was al¬ 
most angry with herself for feeling a shade 
of regret, when he stopped at the entrance 
to the conservatory and asked if she were 
tired. 

“ No. not at all,” she answered, trying to 
speak as grimly, not as she felt, but as she 
felt she to feel toward.s such an un¬ 

pleasant person. He looked down on her 
half sadly half smiling. 

" Miss Bellew, are we never to be friends? 
I did not mean to offend you just now. 
Will you not forgive me?” 

“ 1 don't think you care about my for¬ 
giveness, or my friendship either.” said 
Kate, willfully. ‘‘Yon do offend me. I 
am not going to pretend you don’t, I sup¬ 
pose I am not used to being snubbed by 
gentlemen—or ladies either” (this as as 
after-thoiight), “and I don’t like it.” 

“ I never Intended to snub you.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Olive, I think 
you did, though you may not have intended 
me to resent iU 1 don’t know in what way 
you usually speak to your l.ady acqiiaint- 
auces, but 1 can assure you your nuuiuer to 
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me is not at all pleasant; and I do not like 
it.” 

“I have kofrsed your pardon/* he said. 
Ills voice as hard as his eyes were keen and 
searching, “ I can ilo no more. You are 
utterly and entirely unjust to me, hut that 
is no matter. You could not understand it 
if it were explained to you.** 

“If I were unjust It woiiM matter very 
xnucli—to me,’* said Kate, “ l>ut I don't 
think I am. Just now, for iiistaiici*—*’ 

“ Yes, just now. You wislieil to k!n>w a 
person, an utter stranger to you, simply be¬ 
cause he had Ijeautifui eyes—‘like lamps/ 
didn’t you say?—and if you liad iieen my 
sister, 1 sliuuld have said just—but wliat 
does it matter? 1 suppose I took a liberty 
in saying anything. At any rate you think 
BO.” 

“ Yes, I (lid think so/* said Kate, uncom¬ 
promisingly honest’, “ lJut if you did not 
mean it, there is an end of the subject. I 
wish” (with a little sigh) “that we could 
have been friends, but I think that is quite 
out of the question. We should never agree 
on any subject.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“ I am sure of it.” 

lie made no answer, only put his arm 
round her waist and wliirled her off again. 
His heart was beating most quiekly now, 
hut Kate did not guess it. Oidy at the end 
of the room she looked up naively into a 
very stern pale face, aud said, with her own 
saucy coaxing smile: 

“ 1 was <iuit(i wrong. We sliou’d agree in 
one thing: yon dance bet ter than almost any 
one 1 know— xcept Dick.” 

“Then at least yrm will not refuse to 
dance with me,” criCil Clive, and carried 
her off her feel again nothing l«»ih. 

“ Tln^y are tlm best nialtdu'il couple In 
the room,” said Mrs. de I’misonhy to the 
genlleman slui was conversing wlili, and 
pulling np her gold eyeghiss as thecoii[>]e 
flew.past her; “Kate Uellew is wild ai)out 
dancing.” 

“She is lov<?ly eiioimh to make young 
men wild ulnmt dancing wiih her/* said 
hl'Kon/ie, warmly. “Will you introduce 
me when it is over?*’ 

“Mydwir Mr. irKenziel you. a world¬ 
wide tr.ividler. so esisily snbjugaunJl * 

“ III what does subjugation consist?” 
said the gentleman, good-hnmoredly—“lik¬ 
ing to talk ton flesh, iiiioKjent-lookiiig litlle 
girl, in the pans** txitweeir two of her dances? 


You have no pity on us middle-aged non- 
dancing men, Mrs. de Ponsoiiby, or yon 
would not condemn ns to silent coiitenipla^ 
tion of countless twinkling toes fur a whole 
evening.” 

“ Well, beware, that i.s all. Miss Bellcw 
is a terrible little llirt.” 

“ Is .she? poor little girl!” he saiil. smil* 
ing sadly. “ I am sorry. However, she 
looks too young to have clone inueli harm 
yet; and its, fortunately, it would he out of 
the question with me, 1 may do .some good 
in standing between her and one of her vio 
tinis for a few iniimlcs.” 

“Ah! 1 see you feel you are invulnerable. 
Weil, I should hope so, for the credit of 
your ta.ste.” 

* And, accordingly, Kate had hardly been 
returned to her mother’s side, before she 
heard some one being introduced to her 
mother aud her.<elf, and saw Lady Margaret 
bowing to the dark handsome stranger, 
with the “lamplike” eyes, about whom 
she and Clive had quarrelled. With an in¬ 
voluntary impulse of mischief she looked 
up smiling, half consciously half trium¬ 
phantly, at Clive; hut he wa.s already turnr 
ing away; aud though during the evening 
she remembered him, and glanced round 
for him more than once, lie appeared no 
more. Truth to say, he had seen BIrs. do 
Ponsonhy approaching with her convoy; 
had caught Kate’s dimpling flusli of saucy 
pleasure; and, bitterly vexed, for rc'asons 
be^t known to himself, had left the room at 
once. 

Why he should care so much l>e could 
hardly tell himself. It is true he knew 
something about Dallas M'Keuzie's pjust life 
—something which, if true, would make 
him shrink from seeing that gentlmnan, 
however estimable in other ways, an Inti¬ 
mate friend of any woman dear to him. 
Ihii was Kate Hullew d(!ar to him? Was 
she not, on the contrary, rather obnoxious 
than othmwise—a young woman with 
whom, as she said herself, he could never 
agree on any onesulqect? Yet wliy.on the 
other hand, should Im let lier annoy him? 
Why should they ho always meeting and 
always lighting, when by simply staying 
away from th(! house he could devote him¬ 
self to sweeter aud gentler malilens, at 
whose words and deeds he naed iiol be for¬ 
ever carifing? Why? 

Well, he told himself that he did not card 
•hont any other girls. They did not 
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cst him—their very samenesfl, even their 
outward fauIllesHiiPMs. palled on him. They 
Trereall ho dtwilily alike, so thickly glazed 
with the stereotyped vandsh f)f society, that 
there was no getting at the real living 
woman within them. But Kate was all life; 
not more wax-<loll existence, hut keen elo¬ 
quent, faulty life. You had no time to 
think of what qualities were irulden within 
her, heeause so much was shown outsi<le. 
Slie'was like a varied and picturesque land¬ 
scape—all hills and valleys, foan)ii)gstn?ams 
ami sheltered woods. You never thought 
what it might he beneath, or whether mines 
of gold or silver were hidden under that 
luxu:iant veil. Occupied with the infinite 
variety of the surface, you took for granted 
the liuried riches within; luit perhaps there 
w'as nothing within, nothing but surface in 
her nature, lie could not tell. I^awyer as 
he was, all he knew as yet was that that sur¬ 
face was sucli a mass of incousistencie.s— 
some right, some wrong, some lovable and 
some reprehensible—that it took up all his 
thouglits, to the exclusion of every one else. 
He told himself that he was impatient with 
her because she was so wrong-headed, so 
thoughtless and inconsistent. But if she 
had been a perfectly right-minded, prudent 
ami consistent woman, 1 flt)ui»t very much 
whether he would have given her a second 
thouglit. lie told himself, ton, that he was 
very angiy with her for *• not doing justice 
tolicr-seif;” but why should Imcare whether 
she were just to liersclf ornoiV AVliat was 
she to him hut Dick Bcllew’s sister? onli'— 
though he had taken a kindly interest in 
Dick, as a young man ai.ul distant coniiec- 
tiem, strangely reminding him <)f his clcad 
bnilhcr, ami going to destruction as that 
brother hail gone—liis interest liad lieen 
dmilded and intensified ever since he liad 
known Dick’s family, Tlie fact was, lie 
w'a'< iiuronslstenlliimself; and not lieing will¬ 
ing to admit as iniich, tricMl to compress the 
facts itdo theories, instead of enlarging his 
theories to hold the fimts. He was a man 
of iiltra-dogniatic tlieories ami rigidly un- 
coniproinising opinions; and both his theo¬ 
ries as to wonjHiiklnil in general, and o]uu- 
ions of women in particular, were most 
sharply marked out, ami luhl down for the 
guidance of his life. 

'I’he ])iiy w'as that, this being so. he did 
not let them guide hitti, but. departeil from 
them fnriliwilii. atid then irked at tlie wo¬ 
man fur making him turu out of hU narrow 


mod, instead of at himself for taming out 
of it. 

IBs theory of women, for instance, was 
that they were to he low-voiced ami mild¬ 
eyed, imbued with unrulfied dignity, holy 
simidicity, and speaking only with sweet 
propriety and gracious genllenesa. A very 
fair picture, as any one will allow, and no¬ 
body coulil quarrel with him for making up 
his mind never to care for any woman who 
was not formed after such a type in all and 
every particular; but Kate was the very 
opposite of it, and yet he did care for lier 
a great deal more than was compatible with 
his own comfort; almost as much as for 
Mrs. Grey, who, to all appearance at any 
rate, was the very erahodimeiit of his owa 
ideal. He admired Mrs. Grey the most; he 
looked up to her, and liked her with a lik¬ 
ing wiiicli was strengthened by esteem. • He 
wished with all his heart that* Kate resem¬ 
bled her, and was decidedly annoyed with 
tlio young lady for being unlike her; but 
the very fact of his anger proved that she 
was something more to him than others; 
for had Mrs. Grey treated him one-half os 
coldly, or departed a tenth part as much 
from his ideal, he would liave ceased to seek 
her society, or trouble himself about her in¬ 
terests. The fact w'as that Kate had cast a 
spell over him; ami instead of yielding to it, 
and acknowledging that there might be 
Ollier types of equal excellence though dif¬ 
fering from his own, he chafed against the 
fascination, and felt bitterly towards the 
fairy who had woven it. 


CHAPTER XII. 

BEE VANBOnOUOH. 

“Ixgood time. Miss Katie Bellewl Walk 
in straight and make coiifessum. I thought 
you had given me up, you fickle little 
sinner.” 

It was Lady Vauborough, or Bee Van- 
borough, as her friends called her, who was 
speaking; a woman of middle height, dark 
and good-looking; but already, at eight^and- 
twenty, showing a tendency to coarseness, 
a color unlovely from theiiepthof its carna^ 
timis, and a figure rapidly losing grace in 
flesh, which atlded at least ten years to her 
apparent age; a woman who enjoyed her 
pint of porter ut luncheon as much as she 
did a new o)>era, and her champagne and 
port at dinner as much as Lord Lovegoata 
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did Ills; who upolcfi Ruccnlently cf certain 
paten and entreiiiKtn, and nicoiiiiiiemled 
elioictt variellea i>f sauces to you with an ap¬ 
preciative gusto wliieli would liave con¬ 
vinced tlie most skeptical of her own enjoy¬ 
ment tliereof; a very jolly woman, a very 
likable one, good-liearted and good-tem¬ 
pered, detesting sentiment, loathing poetry, 
clever above metliocrity, plain in speech ai- 
mostto insuitingness, independent as the 
wind, courageous as a dragoon, and scorti- 
ing utteriy dependence and cowardice in 
others; a woman wiio would fight another 
woman’s battles to tlie death if site cared 
for Iier; and lash vindictively a third who, 
for .some occuit reason, had not happened 
to take lier fancy; in wliom a certain set of 
ladies and most men of the world delighted; 
whose house was one of the pleasantest in 
London; whose cavalier treatment was good- 
humoredly submitted to; and yet who had 
a perfect army of faults and eccentricities; 
and notably among the former, one of which 
no one would ever have accused her, and 
she herself would have Indignantly repudi¬ 
ated, Lady Bee cared so little for the opin¬ 
ions of society that she would come down 
stairs whistling, in a loud tone, bars of 
favorite songs, and a total disregard of the 
aristocratic ears listening to her from the 
drawing-room; and her friends said, “So 
like Bee Vanborough!—unconventional and 
easy to a fault; wouldn't alter one of her 
funny little home habits for the grandest 
bashaw living,” But 1 see no easiness in a 
habit put on only to startle the grand ba¬ 
shaws, and not indulged in at all in her 
home privacy. Bee Vanborougli never 
tlionglit of whistling, at schoolboy pitch, 
about tile house wheti she was alone. It 
w.as the same with her conversation. 

On tlie present occasion. Lady Bee was 
standing at the doorof her lioudoir, a pre.ty 
little place, chielly composed of sea-green 
silk, pidnt-lace, old china, and quaint bric- 
a-brac, wiili a couple of riding-whips and 
a fox's brusli, supporting an original Muril¬ 
lo, over tlie cliimney-piece, a pair of boxing- 
gloves and a honueopathic medicine chest 
in a corner, acaseiif silver-mounted pistols, 
one loaded, open on tlie console table, 
"Now, come and make confession,” she 
saiil, liidding out her hand to Kate, 

•• Wliat am 1 to confess. Bee'?” said Kate, 
taking the two large, wliite, jewelled liauds 
in Iters, “ li is not more thau a fortnight 
eiuce 1 came to eee you.” 


“And twice In that fortnight I’ve seen a 
bay IiorsK in tlie Kow alongside of yours; 
and once 1 have diiie.d with you, and found 
tlie legs lhaC' bestrode that bay amhliiig 
down to dinner witli you. Who is lie?” 

“ I suppose you mean—” began Katie. 

“ Katie, don’t sliam. You know wlioiiil 
meau.—Doesn’t she, my small fatly'?” (tak¬ 
ing tip Dottie, wlio had accompanieil lier 
sister, and kissing her). “You know who 
is Katie’s new friend, don't you?” 

“Es,” said Dottie. promptly; “Misser 
C'ive. Me lites him so much. Him dave 
me a doll. ’ 

“You are a worse humbug than your sis¬ 
ter. Kate, how can you teach her to be 
such an abominable deceiver? Of coume I 
don’t mean Bernard Clive, /tis day is over, 
but—” 

“ Mr. M’Kenzie, I suppose,” said Kate, 
quietly; “ 1 was going to say his name, if 
you had let me answer instead of Dottie.” 

“And now tell me who he (s.” 

“ I thought you wanted to know his 
name.” 

“Ko. my child, I knew that already; but 
toAo is he?” 

“A gentleman.” 

“ Kate, don t try to be terse; it’s not In 
your line; besides, it betrays you. I begin 
now to believe iu some of Mrs. De Ponson- 
by’s gossip.” 

“You didn’t before then? Well, Bee, 
witliout knowing it I can tell you one thing 
fur yourself; Urst thoughts are truest with 
women.” 

“Sounds like one of Bernard Clive’s say¬ 
ings—is it? Kate, you’re an awful Uirt.” 

“A flirt!” cried Kate, opening her big 
eyes with Injuied indignaiion. “ Well, I 
did not think y ia would call me tliat; and. 
with Mr. Clive, too, ivliom 1 would not Uirt 
wiih to save my—Why, we— we/tale one 
aiioLher, I don’t know any one 1 dislike so. 
heartily.” 

“Strong language, Kate!” said Lady Bee, 
laughing, providtingly, as she di-ew her big 
Uriii Ungers through the shilling gedd of 
Dottle's louse locks. “And docs she hate 
and detest Mr. M Keiizie as well, Fatima?” 

“ Katie lites Missel' M Keiizie; Eve say* 
so. Eve all’ me lites Misser C'ive,” Dottie 
answered, volubly. “Him'coldsKatie, Eve 
says.” 

“ Upon my word, young woman, you 
seem to lie up in the dmuestie isililic.s,” 
laughed Lady Bee. “ Scolds you, eh, Kale'?” 
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' “ It is qalte true,” said Kate, scorning to 
deny, tlioughlier cheeks grew scarlet; “and 
remembering my meekness under scoldings 
abschool, you may guess how fond I am of 
Mr . Clive. If Dick did not like him, I would 
never have let mamma ask him to the house; 
but I think Dick and he do care for one 
another.” 

“And Dick’s tastes are still A1?” 

“ Dick’s tastes will always be A1, as you 
call it. Bee,” said Kate, gdod-humoredly. 
"Now, don’t laugh at me; you’ve got no 
brother, and you don’t understand Dick, or 
you would know what an immense blessing 
it is to have him fur one.” 

“ Kate, you’re a good little thing,” said 
Lady Vanborough, meditatively. 

“■Whatl for loving Dick?” cried Kate, 
with one of her merry peals of laughter. 
“ If one only requires that for canonization, 
it is easy to be a saint. I only wish he were 
a UtUe older; old enough for you now, 
Bee—” 

“ Thank you for nothing,” exclaimed her 
fiieud, with a most unaffected expression 
of horror. “ I’m not proud, but I hope— 
There, 1 m not going to make you angry, 
Katie.” 

“ I hope not,” said Kate, simply, “ be¬ 
cause I love yon also, and I should be very 
angry with any one who sneered at me for 
doing so.” 

This was a rebuke, and Bee Yanborough 
took it for one, declaring herself annihilated, 
and in need of immediate sherry and bitters 
to support her under her load of shame, 
with a variety of absurd gestures which 
made Dottic’s blue eyes round with wonder, 
and Kate’s cheeks rosy with confusion, but 
which did not prevent her from giving the 
latter an affectionate kiss the next moment, 
and, telling her she was a “ dear good little 
girl, and then she liked her better for her 
folly than otlier people for their wisdom.” 
Kate grew redder still at this, and felt in¬ 
clined to argue out the subject; but Bee 
Yanborough was a nasty person to tackle in 
an argument; and, afraid that she might 
injure her hero more than exalt him, Kate 
chose the better part of valor, and held her 
tongue. Said Bee: 

“Seriously, Kittle, I am glad Dick’s 
friend doesn’t rank with Dick in your affec¬ 
tions; for I am afraid it would be ‘love’s 
labor lost.’” 

“Bee dear,” said Kate, wistfully, “Dot¬ 
tle can understand; and even if she couldn’t. 


I hate that kind of talk—almoirt: as mdcti 
(with a laugh) “as I hate Its preieut.Biit^ 
ject.” 

“ Spare your hatred, iny child, for jt wont 
lararate his heart. That is otherwise dls^ 
posed of.” 

“His hcartl" (very scornfully), “I dti 
not know he had such a thing. I iiever sa^ 
such a Aid insensible man in my life. I 
don’t think he has any warm feeling U 
him—except for a dead brother; I fqrgbt 
that. He did speak of him once as If he 
loved him—and then there's Dick, and per¬ 
haps mamma, he likes.” . 

“And? Goon, Katie, that is three, and 
I can tell you a fourth.” 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Gray.” 

■ " Mrs.-Not your companion, snrelty, 

Bee! Why, I haven’t seen her yet”. 

“And you wont now, because she Is ontj 
and she is very shy of seeing yisitpra Into 
the bargain; but did not you kho^ that 
Beniard Clive recommended her to me^’^ 

“Mr. Clive! No,”said KaW,.with 
open eyes; and then there hashed back tjp- 
on her mind the evening when Olive h^ 
sounded her for her opinion of L^y Yan¬ 
borough; and that subsequent one when to® 
new companion’s appearance had be^toB 
subject of conversation, Clive listening with 
apparent indifference till be threw in tli^ 
casual word which damped Dick’s ardor M 
see Lady Bee’s pheenix. Looking back on 
it Kate felt rather warm. He. might have 
said something; but—O, it was just like 
him. , 

“O yesl he recommended her to 
said Lady Yanborough, “and most earn¬ 
estly too; told me that she had been living 
with his people, and showed me letters from 
his father and a Canon Dlgby speaking of 
her in tho highest terms, 1 assure you be 
quite took me into his confidence. (Fallcy 
Bernard Clive xouUdential!) and was quite 
eloquent on the subject; but love makes all 
men alike; and I must say he didn’t give 
her more than her due. She is wonder¬ 
fully nice; only she makes one so awfully 
afraid of her—I declare I feel quite on my 
P’s and Q’s when she’s in the room.” 

“She must be wonderful inileeil!” cried 
Kate, laughing heartily at the idea of any 
one—a companion especially-keepIngLa’^ 
Bee in check. “ Well, I think better of Air. 
Clive if he is capable 'of ' r^ly loving ai\y 
one, however unsultalile; and of course sne 
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must be a paragon of perfection for him to 
jipprore her.” , 

“^Kate, tliat M feminine spite,” 

^ “ Yes, it is,” owned Kate, after one little 
,-gasp at the accusation; “ only 1 can’t fancy 
'him deighliig to like any one the least Im- 
,|>erfect or-7” 

“Why, bless my heart!” broke in Bee 
Vauborough, nearly tossing Uot^e oS her 
^ioiee in the energy of the moment, ” didn’t 
Jon 8aj| he liked lAck t —Good gracious 1 I 
am forgetting again ” as a pair of reproach¬ 
ful brown eyes met hers full—“I beg par¬ 
don. Go on." 

I "I was only going to say that, sis he is so 
mucii with us at present, I think he need 
not have been so close—so—Why, I call it 
almost deceitful;” and Kate narrated the 
little incident aforenamed in a tone of in¬ 
dignation which sent Lady Vanborough into 
flu of laughing. 

' ' hly dearest Kitty, don’t you know that 
it Is a speclaity of lawyers to draw you out 
' w^Ui'out committing themselves? But 1 
lyoiider.'you didn’t guess anything from the 
way in which he dashed cold water on 
Dick’s little desires. Not that 1 would have 
let the yoimg man come here to look at my 
‘property. I dare say he was longing to 
' pmich your brother’s head. It seems that 
,jirs. Gray’s husband, of whom she was de- 
votedly fond, left her very badly off, poor 
thing I (W unpardonable sin in husbands. 
In my opinion; but that’s not to the point), 
' and that she lived with a spinster cousin, 
/ poHMssed of a nice little annuity, in a small 
cottage belonging to the Itcv. Hr. Clive, 
. Bemanl’s father. This cottage is almost 
attached to the rectory; and she won all 
hearu at the latter place in a jiffey, most 
particularly that of Bernard’s brother, who 
. lives at Iiome as his father’s curate. The 
I Clives insisted on her coining to the rectory 
and sbtyhig with tliem. She wanted (she is 
disgustingly proud, you know,) to get a slt- 
, nation as companion or housekeeper at 
soniH country house at once; but naturally 
Mr. I’bilip Clive wouldn’t hear of that, and 
egged on the others to persuade her into 
'' remaiiihig with them, fur a time at least. 
' Tlie reetor is blind, you know, and Mrs. 
Gniy.usetl to read and write for him, so 
that the widowed daughter, who likes so- 
' Ciety, was left mure free fur it; and then she 
' worked'for and visited the poor for Mr. 

riiilip. anil taught the little girl, aud sang 
Sfor'Bemahl.when he came down—in fact. 


became the most useful member of thp 
family (you should see what a lot of things 
she does for me, aud all with such a stately 
sort of sweetness), aud was looked on as 
quite one of them, until the curate went 
and proposed. BcmanI was in London— 
he only runs down for flying visits to \Yood- 
leigh—and Mr. Piiilip took advantage of the 
coast being clear to try his luck anil—fail/" 

“She preferred the other, then?” said 
Kate, interested, as all girls are, in a love- 
story. “ How disagreeable the brother must 
bel” 

“ That is a matter of taste, my child. I 
like Bernard Clive. At any rate, Philip 
was refused, and wouldn’t—positively 
wouldn’t—take his refusal; went half crazy 
on the subject, declaring he would follow 
her everywhere when she would leave Wood- 
leigh unless he desisted, aud persecuting 
her with tears, threats and entreaties, till at 
last she fairly bolted—chose a day when he 
had gone to preach a charity sermon at 
the nearest town, and the sister—who, odd¬ 
ly enough, rather took his part—was some¬ 
where < Ise, and quietly walked off with her 
few possessions, bidding good-by to the rec¬ 
tor at the last moment an I without saying 
where she was going, and merely leaving a 
very grateful farewell letter for the others. 
Young Clive traced her easily to a town 
about live’ miles off, and there lost the clue, 
aud has never regained it (I believe those 
passionate entreaties which appear ad¬ 
dressed to ‘A. G., Myrtles,’ in the second 
column of the Times every now and then, 
are from him), and I dare say he would be 
ready to kill Bernard if he knew that gen¬ 
tleman was acquainted with her where¬ 
abouts —’’ • 

“ But he will have to know some day,” 
broke in Kate. “ 1 do not like the brother, 
Bee. If -she prefers Bern.ard, he ought to 
have yielded directly. Persecuting a wo¬ 
man is not love. It is not even manly. I 
am vexed with Mr. Clive, too. Seeing that 
his brother, who knew her first, loved her 
so passionately, he ought to have kept out 
of her way. lie ought never even to have 
let her lore him. I would not come between 
Eve and anyone she carctl for. Bee, it is 
very unkind of yon to laugh at me. You 
have no brotliers and sisters, so yon do not 
know. They are not a nice family. I would 
not like to bo one of them.” 

“ ‘ Nobody asked you, sir,’ she said,” 
sang Lady Bee, in her full clear voice, and 
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'With a most provnhinK accent. “Kate, 
your notions are iKUUitifiilly fresli and 
green; but * wait a wee,’ as tiie Scotch say. 
They wont wasli. No man iivin;:, if he 
honestiy lores a woman, and'is loved by tier, 
will give her up, l)ecause Ids lm)ther hap¬ 
pens to have taken a mud fanoy/for her.” 

“ Nut unless he sliould cinuice to love his 
brother more than the woman. I suppose?” 
said Kate. “ 1 dare say you are right. Bee. 
I don't profess to know much about sueU 
things yet; but still, 1 don’t think any the 
better of Mr. Clive for nut openly claiming 
her, instead of hiding it up. 1 can't bear 
secrets—secrets amung families especially. 
He ought to many her at once if he is go¬ 
ing to do it at all, and then she would be 
protected from every one. 1 can't tldiik 
why he doesn’t, or why he lets her be a 
companion.” 

“ I expect she has some voice in that mat¬ 
ter. my dear. She says she wont many at 
ail.” 

“But I don’t understand, I thought 
you implied they were engaged.” 

“Not publicly. O no! 1 don’t think it 
has come to that; but they make very tittle 
concealment of their regard for one anoth¬ 
er; and 1 expect he is pretty sure of his 
success. Indeed, why otherwise should she 
have sent fur him when she fled from i’hii- 
ip, and made him iierconfldantand cavalier 
eenantef But some widows, you know, 
like imlding out and protesting luialterable 
devotion to the dear departed, till the very 
day tliey are led tu the altar by the dear 
eecundux.” 

“ Then it is very silly of them,” said Kate, 
with youthful severity, “ and 1 don’t think 
much of your beautiful Iteruine for giving 
all this useless pain and trouble for tbe sake 
of such a folly. If 1 loved any one, and lie 
askeil me to marry him, I sliould say, * Yes, 
please,’ at once, and jump for joy when lie 
was gone. Why don't you speak to her. 
Bee, and tell Jier—” 

“Speak to lieri” cried Bee Vanborongh, 
again subjecting Dottle to tlie shuttlecock 
process, until tliat niucli-ciidtiriiig little 
damsel looked as if slie were experiencing 
a storm at sea. “ But you haven't seen 
Averil Gray, or you wouldn't ask that ijues- 
tion. Why, 1 dare nut think ut speaking to 
her aiiout lier private affairs unless she iti- 
trodticed tltetii. Kite's tlie most reserved 
and tlie most enntpanioiialilo woman you 
ever met—will talk of AVoodleigh, the rec¬ 


tor, and ail of them, for an hour, without 
ever giving you an idea of the. young man’s 
admiration of herself; ami will hardly ever 
allude to the husband site adored, though 
I'm sure Fm always telling iter of poor dear 
Vanborougli—wlieti I can tiiinkof anything 
abottt iiim to tell her, at least. No; we are 
going off on a little quiet trip to Norway-in 
tlie stimmer, and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if we met Bernard Olive sottiewhere atiiung 
the woods and fjords. In that cose of course 
I shall ask him to join us. Mrs. Gray will 
say nothing, and look iientrally remutistrat- 
ing; and the end of it will be that just as 
I’ve grown not to ktiow what to do without 
her, she will calmly tell mu she is going to 
be married next week, and I shall have to 
give them a wedding-breakfa t, and say, 

‘ B-b bless you, my children,’ with the best 
grace 1 can.” 

“Me’s liad my betfast an’ my dinner, too, 
me’s had,” said Dottle, suddenly growing 
tired of playing audience and striking into 
the dialogue. “ Me iios Ik-iI an’ milt for ihf 
betfast, an’ nurse puts sudar in when me’s 
dood—bwowu sudar. Dues eu lite bwown 
sudar?” 

“ Better than any other delicacy in the 
world,” Lady Vanborougli answered, .clasp¬ 
ing her hands in tlie fervor of her acquies¬ 
cence. “Harkl isn’t that the bell? Now 
commence my visitors and my visitors’ 
twaddle. Well, Kate, what are you fidget¬ 
ing for?’ 

. “ I was looking to see wliether Dick wa*: 
coming,” said Kale, coming back from am 
excursion to tlie wiiiilow. “ lie promisedl 
to call for me ik, a qimrior post three; and L 
came early tliat I miglit Iiave a talk with 
yon before your visitors came.” 

Lady Vanborougli laughed. 

“ Tlie last thing tliat most of my visitors., 
desire! 1 have an ‘at lionie’ to-ilay, and 
they come to it; liut they don’t want to see 
me. and I don’t want to see tliem. Mrs. A 
comes that she may say, ‘ 1 always go to 
Lwly Vaiiboroitgli’s Fridays.’ li's the 
handle she cares about, not tlie inline or 
the person, Mrs B, because I can gel liold 
of professional singers, and she likes liear- 
ing good music gratis. Miss C, to iiiept Mr. 
D; and Mr, D to meet Miss U. It's not for 
me, or »iy society, tliat my liouse gets filled 
BO full that—Ahl Mrs. Delamayne, liow 
d’you do? Ilow is your sister? Last tiiiiB 
I saw her she was flirting so alHiniinably ua 
Lady Peacock’s stairs with young Dalziel* 
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that—Mr; de Posonby, how do 'you do? 
When are you going to come of age again, 
and collect anotlier delightful crowd, to 
dance with each other and make believe it 
is for your sake?—Mrs. Van Doom, you 
don’t mean to say you’ve come again with¬ 
out your husband, when you know I only 
asked you on his account!—How are you 
Mr. Bellew? Come for your sister? O, 
nonsense I I’m not going to let her go. I 
like her a great deal better than I do you.” 

“ But I must go now,” said Kate, coming 
forward to her brother’s rescue. (He was 
not fond of Lady Vanborough’s jokes.) 
“ I promised mamma to be back by half-past 
three. Eve is very unwMl. That is why )[ 
brought Dottle out, for we don’t know if 
she is sickening for anything; and Miss 
Smith left yesterday for the holidays; so 
good-by.” 

” Good-by, my child,” said Bee, kissing 
her. “You’vemeanly escaped telling me 
anything about—you know who. Never 
mind, if Eve is going to have the smallpox, 
or anything, you’ll have to come here out 
of the way, and I shall hear all about it.— 
Mr. Bellew, please tell your friend Clive that 
now his recess has come he has no excuse 
for avoiding ray Fridays. I haven’t got the 
plague.” 

And then at last the young Bellews got 
away, and found themselves on the stairs. 
A tall lady in black was coming up at the 
same time, and put out a quick kindly hand 
to save Dottie from stumbling. 

“ Dat’s a pwetty lady,” said Dottie, with 
infantine frankness, and tuning at Kate’s 
hand to attract her attention; and Kate, 
glancing upwards with a smile of thanks, 
looked admiringly into one of the fairest 
and noblest faces she had ever seen. 


CHAPTER Kill. , 

A PnrVATB INTEBVIKW. 

“ It must have been the companion,” 
said Kate,” as they turned into the street, 
where a hriglit sun and strong breeze caught 
little Dottie’s hair, and blew it about like 
sparks of gold. Dick had to put a hand to 
his liat before answering. 

“What companion? O, Bee Tanbor- 
ough’il Nonsense 1 Clive said she was as 
ngly as sin. By the way. Kittle, I can’t 
think how you, who are sensible enough in 
general, put up with a woman like that. 


I never heard such a confounded clack its 
all m^ life. I do believe she thinks of alt 
the rudest things beforehand that she can 
say, and then says them.” 

It seemed pour Kate's fate to hear her fa¬ 
vorites abusing one another; and I fear Bee 
would hardly have been satisfied with her 
championship in this case; fur she only gave 
a little sigh, and said, resignedly: 

“She does not mean it, Dick; it’s only 
her way.” 

“ Then I wish she’d amend her ways,” 
said Dick, petulantly. “ Look here, what 
have we got this young one with us for? I 
have got a card for the private view of 

-^’s Academy pictures; and I thought you 

would like to go with me; but I’m not going 
to drag a parcel of children at my heels.” 

“Poor little parcell” said Kate, looking 
down with a merry laugh at the tiny woman 
trotting along at her side, in happy uncon¬ 
sciousness of her brother’s objection to her 
presence. “I’m afraid I must take her 
home now, anyhow, or she'll be tired. 
Couidn’twe go to-morrow?” 

“ No, he sends it in to-morrow. Well, 
we shall have to go out again after leaving 
the little bother at home. I mustn’t be 
later than four, or M’Kenzie will think I’m 
not coming.” 

“O, it is he I” said Kate, with a sudden 
recollection of having expressed her admi¬ 
ration of - 'a pictures to Mr. M’Kenzie a 

few days previously. “How very kind he 
is! I hope mamma will not want me.” 

Mamma did not. When did Lady Mar¬ 
garet want one of her children, unless that 
one desired to be with her? Their pleasure 
was her law; and just now she was looking 
anxious and pre.'ccupied. 

“ I’m afraid Eve is going to be seriously 
ill; her throat is so sore, and she is terribly 
feverish. No, my love, you can he no good. 
She can’t bear any one in the room; and I 
would rather not have you in the way till I 
know what it is. Go with Dick,' by all 
means; he will be out of mischief then;’' 
and with a lieavy sigh, and lier cap dang¬ 
ling on one side of her head. Lady Margaret 
went away again to her sick child. Kate 
came down stairs looking depressed. 

“ I hope Eve is not going to be really ill,” 
she said, witii a very dolorous face, as Dick 
helped her into the hansom which was 
waiting at the door; and her brother pooh- 
poohed the notion, reminding her that Eve 
was always ailing. 
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« Tbose peelty penple always make a great 
-deal more fuss tlion is necessary, Wliy, 7 
3iave got a tbmideriiig lieaclaclie at this mo¬ 
ment, only t don’t say anything about It.” 

This, of course, was meiiiit to be unan¬ 
swerable; so, beyond an expression of pity 
for the lieadacbe, Kate said iiotbiiig; but, 
all the same, tier mind would revert'to Eve, 
and remained there until the hansom drew 
up with a jerk in front of a low wall with a 
door in it, and straggling yellow-blossomed- 
creepers banging over the top on to the out¬ 
side; a wall which shut in one of those 
small qumnt-lookingold houses in faded-red 
brick, whtch still exist in Kensington; and 
outside which a gentleman was pacing to 
and fro as if waiting fur some one. 

It was Mr. M'Kenzie, and as be came for¬ 
ward with a bright pleased smile on his dark 
-face, Kate foigot about the home anxieties. 
She was very young, you see, only nineteen; 
and to her mind -this stranger bod even a 
sweeter face than Dick’s (I) (N.B.—Imen- 
tlon this comparison to show yoii that 
Kate’s ideas of beauty were not always 
founded on strictly artistic principles. Tet 
it was true that just now that animated 
Southern face looked wonderfully hand¬ 
some, relieved against the mingled reds and 
ochres of the old wall, with Its dainty trac¬ 
ing of green leafage hanging over it, and 
the blue sky drifted with white above.] 

The very street was washed clean by re¬ 
cent rains, and dried to a country whiteness 
in thefresh spring breeze; and in tbeneigh- 
boringgardens themay was all breaking into 
white and rosy blossom. In another Week, 
•and while its country sisters were as yet 
barely budded with green, it would be so 
snowed over with perfumed color, that the 
vivid emerald of the leaves, now so beauti¬ 
ful, would be lost altogether. 

‘•WhatalovelydayP’ Mr. M’Kenzie said, 
as he assisted Kate to alight. “ Certainly, 
-even London is beautiful in some seasons. 
No, you have not kept me waiting, I gave 
your brother the ticket in case I should ar¬ 
rive before or after you; but .the day is too 
due to he wasted indoors. Kind of mel 
How can you say so? It was a kindness to 
myself; for I so seldom meet with any one 
who really and heartily cares for art as I do 
'.myself; you seem to enjoy it even more 

"keenly. I think ’’—with a sigh and a look 
lalf kind half curious—“you enjoy every- 
abing. It is very pleasant.” 

“ I do,” said &te; <‘Ienjoy things dread- 


fuVy. Don’t you?”—a pitiful appreciation 
in her tone of the sadness in his. 

“Not now, I did once; but I seem to 
have used up enjoyment, and pain too, since 
then. The. greatest plea-sure I Iiave now ” 
—and his smile was very pleasant as he said 
it—“ is to do what I can in contributing to 
tlie enjoyment of those young cnougli to 
take it, and blossom brightly over it as you 
do—and as that may tree does in the sun¬ 
shine. No sun has much effect on that 
withered syciimore tree in the comer, you 
see; and yet 1 suppose even it has been 
green and pleasant in its day.” 

Kate did not think Mr. M'Kenzie looked 
much like a withered sycamore; yet she felt 
sorry for him somehow. It was not only 
the sad tone in bis voice, but he looked as 
though the storms had come into ids life 
and laid it bare at some time or another. 
All the more reason, slie thought, for ap¬ 
preciating tile pleasant brightness and ver¬ 
dure which remained. He was rather fond 
of talking in allegories, and she liked it, 
Tou would not have thought there was an 
ounce of poetry in Kate’s whole nature; hilt 
there was, although it was hiddeh rather 
deep, and did not often rise to the surface. 
Indeed, she was rather ashamed of it her¬ 
self; and certain old copy-books and un¬ 
tidy quires of paper filled with blotted verses, 
and wonderfully youthful romances, were 
stowed snugly away in a boot-closet in her 
room, where no eye but her own and Dick’s 
had ever seen them: not his since-be had 
grown up and become a man. Unpublished 
contributions to the over-published world of 
literature they were, which she often glanced 
lovingly over even now; and now and then 
added to by a few lines, generally written 
when she was either out of spirits or too ex¬ 
cited for prose: verses which would have 
made you die with laughter to read; only 
Kate took very good care no one should 
read them. Mr. M’Kenzie, she thought, 
talked as if he could write poetry too—good 
poetry—and yet would not despise those 
blurred ovet-exaUe effusions of hers in the 
boot-eloset. They were her pet and only 
secret; and yet, though she had known this 
stranger only one fortnight, she felt as if 
she minded bis discovering them less than 
any of her oldest friends, 

just now be was putting her in the best 
place for seeing one of the principal picturta 
to appear in that year’s Academy; for^iig 
for a chair for her lest she should be thud; 
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an<1 keeping ^lose at her side, that he might 
tell her lliu iiutiic^ uf the dozen or 8u of iio- 
turieiie.'t who hiul u(8u gut peruiIiMiou fur a 
priv^ite view of the great work. 

That tall thin woman, with the dark in* 
tei/ectuai /ace and grocefui manner, Is Miss 
AiiUiiiia 3 - , the American contralto; and 
Unit other dark, vivacious, llighty little wo¬ 
man is the popular novelist, whose last book 
1 found on your table last Thursday. That 
eccentric, pre-JlaphaeJite-Iookijjg little crea¬ 
ture, with the slashed gowti, and dame-col¬ 
ored feathers round her head, is the wife of 
a water-color artist, and dresses after his 
meUiievul conceptions. Doidt you wonder 
she dure face the Londou (/amifts without 
gelLlug hooted? And that pretty lady-lihe- 
lookiiig girl is Miss C—i the principal ac¬ 
tress at the ' P^irjitissus.* 

“ You know every one,” said Kate, whose 
eyes were eager with interest; “and yet 
you have been such a little whilein London. 
1 wonder how you manage it. We seem to 
be the only people who are nothing particu- 
lar in the room. Do you know, it makes 
me feel terribly insigniheant.” ^ 

“Dues it?” said McKenzie, smiling. 
” Y^ou look—but I am not going to tell you 
how you look; only old privileged friends 
may always speak truths. Look at this in¬ 
stead;” and he brought her a small vase 
full of feather-dowers most exquisitely 
made and grouped. Kate admired them. 
They were very curious. 

** Too good to be put on the same table 
with this?” and he took up a gloss contain- 
ing a single freshly-plucked spray of acacia 
blossoms, white as snow and sweet as honey. 

”0/” said Kate, and plunged her little 
nose delightedly into the flowers. ”llow 
Bweetl how fresh I” 

”So I think,” said hTKcnzie, smiling 
still. I prefer them. Things fresh and 
sweet are alw&ys better than rarities in my 
opinion.” 

Kate made no answer, but burled her nose 
the deeper, feeling angry with herself be¬ 
cause her rebellious cheeks would give 
token that she understood. I think be saw 
the annoyance, but was not sure at whom 
It was directed. At any rate, he moved 
quietly away, and began talking to their 
host; and befo're he come back, Dick was at 
his sister's side, suggesting that they should 
go. Foor Dickl he soon got tired of pic¬ 
tures, or anything that was not exciting; 
and the actress, the only person present 


whom he knew, was sarrounded by a grottI^ 
of favored acquaintances, and merely huii' 
ored him with tlie bilefest of nods. Dick,, 
who had seen her often before, and once or 
twice behind the scenes, was huffed, and 
carried off his sister before she feJt ata^. 
inclined for a move. 

Mr. M'Kunzie went with them, and a 
hansom being outof the question for three, 
they all walked home very conteniediy;' 
even Mr. Bellewrscovcring his good temper 
in the sweet air and sunshine. Kate thought 
Mr. M’Kenzie had never made himself so 
pleiisuiit. Iteverting from the feather-flow¬ 
ers to Mexico, he talked about his travels 
there, breaking off to tell of a bear tight in 
the Itocky Mouiitulns, and one with robbers 
among the C..lifor]iiau diggings. He seemed 
to have been everywhere in the NeW World; 
aiul Kate listened with parted lips and radi¬ 
ant eyes, a very child lu her pleasure at 
being ” told a stoiy.” It was pleiwant talk¬ 
ing to such an eager listener, looking down 
now and then Into the lifted rosy face, and 
provoking the little impetuous half-ques- 
tlous and broken comments; pleasant even 
to a man who tried lu persuade himself that 
he had done with pleasure. Dadoif M'Ken- 
2 ie had known what love was in his younger 
life, and had repented him of the knowl¬ 
edge so bitterly that he had never thought 
even to like a girl heartily again; but h& 
could not help liking Kate, and he acknowl¬ 
edged it. 

A faint mist was rising, and behind it the- 
sun, like a hloud-red hand, pointed a fleix 
path between the trees in Hyde Dark, and 
tinged the under side of the leaves and 
twigs with flame. Long streaks of violet 
cloud, lined with red, floated across the 
western sky. It was getting late, Kate 
thought, os she saw their shadows lengthy 
and crooked on the. pavement before them. 

They rvere just reaching the house, and a 
little chill ran through her; fur the face of' 
the page, who opened the door, was os long 
as a cofiiu. 

Her voice grew quite faint with inward 
misgiving, as she asked McKenzie if ho- 
would come In, and there was such an anx¬ 
ious inquiry in her large eyes that Duttons- 
answered as if addressed: 

“ Miss Eve is much worse, miss; very bad* 
Indeed; and the doctor's coming again in 
the evening.” 

And Kate had been enjoying herself !r 
Poor girl I she staggered a little wilhth^ 
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shock, and her face grew so pale that Ur. 
hFKeiiztti put out Ills huud, aud took hers 
as if to support her. 

“Du nut look so ulormed.” be said, kind¬ 
ly, almost us tliouirli he were speaking to a 
chiid; “it may only be a slight attack. 
The doctor will give a better report in the 
evening, and you mustn't lose heart before 
you iiear it.” 

The friendly tone, the warm friendly 
clasp, brought back the blood again into her 
cheeks. 

“Tliank yon.” she said, gratefully, the 
ready tears startijig to her eyes; “you are 
very kind. Will you come to-morrow aud 
hear how she is'/” 

“I will come every day until youcanglve 
mo gootl news, and that, I hope, wont he 
long,” he answered, smiling; “ only keep up 
your spirits now.” Aud then ho gave her 
fingers a final cordial squeeze aud went 
away. 

Dick had been speaking to the page, and 
now followed Kate up stairs with a very lu¬ 
gubrious face. 

“I say, Kittle, Tom says it is scarlet 
fever. That’s infectious, you know, and 
they say a fellow may have it any number 
of times—I wish to goodness I’d stayed at 
Oxford. It may be in the air even here. 
Look here, you know, I’m not going tp stay 
in the house with anything catehing.” 

“ I will go to mamma and see,” said Kate, 
gently. Were there times when even her 
love failed to bridge over the gulf of Dick’s 
selfishness? 

It was lufectlous—a particularly bad case 
of scarlet fever, the doctor said; and Lady 
Margaret—hi an equal agony <jf alarm for 
the sick chilli above, and the well children 
below—forbade Kate all share in the nurs¬ 
ing, and exiled all but herself and the nurse 
from the floor where Eve was invalided. 
The others were packed down stairs as they 
best could be, Dick having a bed mode up 
in the schoolroom. It was not a very com¬ 
fortable apartment, but being further from 
the disease than anywhere else—except the 
kitchen—he kindly refrained from grum- 
blhig more than a little. After all, it was 
only a temporaiy airaiigement. The doctor 
himsell recommended tint all but the inva¬ 
lid aud those in attendance on her should 
be sent out of the bouse as speedily as poO- 
sible; aud on the following day Lady Mar¬ 
garet, well soaked in camphorated spirits, 
but in a lamentably dishevelled condition 


as to hair and attire, called Kate into her 
room to consult about the when and wl^eie, 
of departure. 

“ Uut nut me, mamma,” said Kate, W 
gerly; “ I have bad it.” : ’ 

“My dear child, that is nothing. You, 
might take it again.” . 

“ But, niaicma, is it likely? and I am.not^ 
a bit afraid, and couKl help you so much Jn 
iimmug poor Evey. Do let me ^y, mptlm , 
dear. Bee Vonborougli wrote to me tO;day , 
asking me to come to her, and bring pottle, 
as Mrs. Grey is very fond of cldldrcn; hut j, 
said ‘No, I wouldn’t leave you on any 
account,’ ” . i ■ 

“But you must leave me, Kate, ^e 
doctor says so. Don’tgive trouble a^ht'i^, 
love,” Lady Margaret said, wistfully;, “.p 
don’t know whether I am standing on my, 
head or heels, as it is; and if you iuiil| 
up too—but that is nonsense. You ,raust 
all go away at once.” ^ 

“Dick is going to Mr. Clive,” sa^ Katie, 

“ He asked him at once; and Mr.. M’i^enzI^ 
wants us to let him take George, ns, sayq 
he has lots of room for, him, and is very 
fond of boys. Is it not kind of M^. M’^n.,^ 
zio, mamma.” , 

“ It is kinder of Bernard Clive,, who ha;, 
only one room, and . has offered- that toi 
Dick,” said Lady Margaret, gravely.., “.Um 
fortunately, however, that is the very 
—Kate, would you think me very unitlnd-^ 
both of yon, I mean—if I said, ‘ Don’t go to 
See Vanborough or Bernard CUyc?’”,. , , 

IVhy, mamma,” said Kate, wondering, 

“ I have already refused to go to,Bee.. ^ 
want to stay here.” , ,, . , j * 

“ My love, you can’t stay here., Pi;ay to 
not say any more about that. If ^nly for, 
Dick’s sake, I should want yon to go away, 
so that he may not be alone, Kate, it will 
never do, his staying in London during the 
season. It is bad euongh at home;, but 
there in the Temple, within reach of' e,very' 
gayety aud dissipation, it would never, do. 

1 have, been racking my brain, for th; last 
week, to think of some plan foV getting hiin 
out (k London, Only the ,day before, yeo; 
terday he came for. more money, and,! had 
given , him ten pounds the week , before. 
■Where it had gone I don’t icnbwi fhe pooij 
dear boy gets so cross U one as|ca him the 
least question. And, then* jCTncIe, ^heo U 
qiiite furious about liis being herp., . pedC^ 
ciares that the imfortunate child got him|^ 
self rusticated on purpose to be up for the 
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whole season, and that unless I s-send him 
away at once bo' w-wont give you one bit of 
help or kindness In the future—none of 
you.” 

Lady Margaret began to weep. 

“Uncle Thco Is so hard, so wickedly 
hard on poor Dick,” cried Kate, kneeling 
down by her mother and kissing her. fond- 
liligly, “lie can't understand him; and 1 
don’t see what riglit he has to make you 
cr^*, axrd order us about, Ilelp indeed! Let 
him not help,” cried the young lady with 
lofty Independence, nestling her head on to 
her mother's shoulder the while; “we can 
do without him.” 

“ Can we?” said Lady Margaret, laugh- 
ingsadly. “rmafrahl, Kate, you're rather 
ipistaken. We should do very badly with¬ 
out your uncle's help; and he Is quite right, 
i^t Is doing harm to Dick himself to keep 
him' Idling here. If we could only flud 
some nice place where he could read! There 
ts a village—” ' 

“Idon’t think he would like It, mamma,” 
Kate liitcrrupted with a shake of the head, 
as If that settled the matter, 

“Not alone, iny love; but if you were to 
go looi The, dear boy Is very fond of you, 
you know; and listen, Katie. My maid’s 
sister lets lodgings in Combe Begis—did you 
Over hear of It?—a little village on the sea- 
coast,-between Devonshire and Somerset, 
It Is a lovely place, with good boating and 
fishing (only don’t get drowned)—beautiful 
t^ks; and the rooms vacant now, so that 
you could go at once.” 

' “ Dick Is fond of fishing—and boating,” 
^ Kate put in deliberately, “Wo might make 
him like it, mamma.” 

“Thank you, love; and show him your 
uncle’s letter. He would not like bis allow- 
^ce cut o£ It Is hard to send you away 
just at the beginning of the season”—and 
tady Margaret stroked her girl’s bright 
cheek fondly—“but you will go to please 
mo, wont you?” 

“ The season might go to Jericho for all 
I car^” ^d Kate, ungracefully; “1 would 
like to stey and nurse Eve; but, of course, 
if it will plcase you —’’ 

“I could not send Madge and Dotlie with 
Dick, even If he would take them,” replied 
iiady Margaret. “Of course you must go. 
My only difficulty now is about George, 
^ere.are only two kedrooms in the cottage, 
and im attic, which will hold the m^d and 
pottle. One is large enough for you and 


Madge; but Martin says the other is so 
small she is afraid Mr. Dick would not like 
to take —” 

“O no,” said Kate, shaking her head even 
more decisively; “Dick wouldn’t stay a day 
unless he h^ a room to himself; but Mr. 
M'Kenzic is really anxious to have George. 
He said so, and I am sure he means what 
he says.” 

Lady Margaret looked doubtful. Mr. 
M’Kenzie was very nice, and of course it 
was most kind; but they knew him so little. 
However, as there was no time to be lost, 
Kate hod better write a pretty note to thank 
him, and accept the oiler.- “And theu you 
hiid better write about the lodgings being 
ready for you to-morrow; and tell Bessie 
and Martin to pack your things.” 

“If only I had not to go!” Katie said, 
her brown i-yes filling. “I know I must; 
but O, it would be so dreadful if Eve were 
to get worse, and I he away or —” 

“Don’t you think it is wiser not to fancy 
such things?” said Lady Margaret, fondly. 
“Katie,' I wont have you kissing me in this 
way. I'm not sure that it’s safe at all. Go 
down and tell Dick about it now. Tell him 
he is wanted to take care of you all, and 
that you couldn’t go without him. He can¬ 
not refuse ” 

He did not. Lady Margaret was right, 
although she spoke In a doubtful tone, and 
though he was by no means willing to leave 
London, and so savage on the subject tl)at 
Kate was obliged to bring out Uncle Theo’s 
cruel letter as a last resource, whereupon 
Master Dick began to reconsider the'matter; 
and finally, after much talking and disagree- 
ability, submitted. 

“ I^olly on the girls’ account,” he told 
Clive, taking a very high and magnanimous 
view of the matter. “ My mother says she 
can’t send them to Devonshire unless I go 
to take care of them; and so of course Fve 
hod to agree. It’s a beastly bore, confound 
it all 1 Just at the beginning of the season 
tool But of coiuse a fellow can’t refuse.” 

“ I should hope not,” said Clive, coohy. 
"Then you go to-day. Well, Dick, you 
couldn’t have a better place for studying.” 

“O bang study I What’s the good of it? 
I shall never even get a second; and { don’t 
care about coming out with the ruck. I 
wouldn’t keep my name on the books an¬ 
other day if it were not for Uncle Theo. I 
suppose the old brute would stop my allow¬ 
ance directly if I left.” 
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“ I am huay now,” said Clive, striving to 
bury a large amount of disgust among the 
papers by wliicU lie was surrounded. 

“ You are always busy,” retorted Dick, 
not taking the bint, but continuing to 
lounge against the mantel-piepe. “ I say, 
do you never stop that eternal treadmill of 
yours?” 

“Uot often;” said Clive, dryly; “I tread 
mills for my living, remember.” 

He might have said, “ for your living, 
rcmeinlier.” since it was he who had taken 
on him Dick’s delit, and was now working 
harder than usual to get clear of it; but if 
a disagreeoble. he was not an ungenerous 
man; and refrained from all such speech, 
going on with his writing instead. 

Dick called him a “ penurious old hunks,” 
and began teasing him to pay them a visit 
at Combe Regis. He knew he should get 
bored to death there without a soul to speak 
to. 

“ Isn’t your eldest sister going with you?" 
Clive ask d. 

“Of course. Didn’t I tell you I had to 
look after the girls?” 

“ Yes— but I fancied Miss Bellew might 
be remaining at home to help her mother 
with the nursing.” 

“ Thank youl” cried Dick; “and I look 
after the young onesl Not quite such a 
fool!” 

“ I am really so busy now I must turn 
you out,” said Clive; “but I will try and 
run down to Combe Regis while you are 
there, if you want me.” 

And then Dick did take his elbow off the 
mantel-piece, and reluctantly departed. 

“ I wonder if I shall knock that young 
fellow down some day?” thought the bar¬ 
rister as the door closed. “ I’ve had fiye 
minds' to do It this afternoon. Such an in¬ 
carnation of self surely never lived before. 
And so she is running away from the in¬ 
fection tool I thought that family affec¬ 
tion was strong enough in her to have kept 
her to nurse her sick sister. Probably, like 
her brmher, she is only liemoaning her ill 
fate in missing the season. 'What a fool I 
am in troubling my head about them stall; 
and yet there are the makings of good in 
her. If one could only get at them. I be¬ 
lieve any one she loved could do what he 
liked with her. Who’s that? Didn’t I tell 
you 1 was engaged? Why, Philip, what on 
earth has brought you up?” ' 


CHAPTER XIV. 

PHIUP’S IKQUIBIES. 

PtHLip Ci-rVB came in quickly, putting 
the boy, who hod tried somewhat ineffect¬ 
ually to bar his entrance, on one side with 
one 6rm quick hand, and holding out the 
other to his brother, who grasped it warmly. 

“Wliatatime it is since Pve seen youl 
and how ill you are looking, old fellow!” 
Bernard said, still holding bis hand after 
the first exclamation of greeting; and then 
be looked searchlngly into the face which 
bore so strong a family likeness to his own, 
but which had a haggard feverish look on 
it, plainly discernible in the pale yellow 
sunlight then streaming on it over the office 
blinds. 

Bernard read the meaning there quickly 
enough, and sighed as he did so. It was 
wonderful to see the close warm affection of 
this cynical and disagreeable man for his 
own family—the family who gave him so 
much trouble, and so little of anything 
else. You could even see it in the way in 
which he dragged a big leathern armchair 
into the sunniest comer near the-window, 
tossing the books which encumbered it on 
to the floor, and pressing his brotlicr into it, 
before proceeding to rummage in a cup¬ 
board near the fireplace for wine and other 
refreshments. And yet ail the while he 
knew that Philip Ciive had come up to town 
simply and solely to give him fresh trouble' 
by insisting on continuing a search for the 
woman whose widowhood and privacy he. 
was protecting, 

“ IVhich will you take—brandy and soda, 
or Madeira? I’ve a bottle of very d^nt 
Madeira here,” be went on, hospitably. 
“ You look as if you wanted something, 
young man.” 

“Do I?” said Philip. It was the first 
word be hod said beyond a bare greeting; 
and before he added more, he poured him¬ 
self out a gloss of stiffish braudy and water, 
and drained it off at a gulp, “ I’ve had no 
breakfast to-day—none to speak of, that is. 
Kol don’t ring,” as the lawyer lifted his 
hand to a bell. “ I couldn’t eat if it was 
put before me. What do you think I have 
come up for?” 

“As I suppose you are going to tell me. 
I’ll save myself the trouble of thinking,” 
said Bernard, laughing. “What?” 

“ I fancy 1 have got a clue to Averil Grey 
at last.” 
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“ In-deed r’ 

Bernard had been moving about the 
loom, poking the fire and making It blaze 
brightly; but now ha pulled a chair forward, 
his back to the light, his keen blue eyes 
upon his brother’s face. 

“ First tell me bow my father is,” he said, 
cheerfully. 

“The governor? O, pretty well. Sent 
his love and— But I was going to tell you 
of Avcril—Mrs. Grey. AVhere ilo you think 
she ctuue from before we knew her?” 

“ From Dr Dunn at llastings. I thought 
you were aware of that.” 

“ Of course I am. I mean before that.” 

“From London; at lea-st, so the Dlgbys 
told Ilarriet; and I have heard Mrs. Grey 
say the same.” 

“ The Dlgbys said they thought so—that 
was all. She hail talked of London to 
them, and she talked of it to us, as though 
she had lived there all her life; and yet she 
had not—not for more than a year or eight¬ 
een months before she went to Hastings.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Not from the Dunns, though I have 
made close inquiries; but— 

“One moment, my dear Philip! Don’t 
be affronted; but I thought yon loved 
Averil Grey.” 

“ You thought right then.” 

“ Surely it is no proof of affection to go 
about making her name public, and perhaps 
giving people to think that she has dune 
something wrong or disgraceful, by these 
inquiries about her.” 

“ I am not affronted,” said Philip, with 
a sort of resigned impatience in his manner, 
“because you don’t understand what you 
are talking of. H you did, you would know 
that the very fact of my loving her as I do, 
would make me more than careful to guard 
her name from the breath of suspicions 
such as you describe. I represent myself 
as looking for her on account of some prop¬ 
erty which might be hers, and which has 
come to oiw kuowiedge, and which I, being, 
piease remember, one of the ciergymen of 
her parish, am authorized to acquaint her 
with. You forget that my profession—” 

“ Yes, I'm afraid I forgot you in your 
clerical capacity,” Bernard Interrupted; 
“ go on with what you were saying you had 
found out.” 

“ Weii, it was in rather an odd way—a 
letter from the iandiady of a lodging-house 
In—” 


“London?’ Bernard broke in; and then 
bit his lips for vexation at having dune so. 

“No,” said Philip; “Southampton. Odd, 
wasn’t it? I don’t wonder you look sur¬ 
prised. It was in answer to one of my ad¬ 
vertisements which had found its way on 
an old paper to the good Kuly’s hands; and 
it informed me that a lady, who.-e initials 
corresponded with those I gave, and who 
had resided not long before at the ‘ Myrtles,’ 
Woodleigh, had lodged with her three years 
previously; and that she wonld be happy to 
give me any information respecting her for 
—a consideration, of course. Those sort of 
letters always end that way.” ' 

“A consideration which regards pounds, 
shillings and pence mure than truth,” Ber¬ 
nard ob.served. “Well, did you answer 
this letter?” 

“Yes, in person. Ahl you stare; but 
sitting still in that dead-alive village, when 
I don’t even know where the person I love 
best is hiding, is madde ing me; and I 
thought 1 could extract a larger amomit of 
truth by vloa race examination than if' 1 
only wrote.” 

“Philip,” said his brother, kindly, “this 
sort of thing will never do. I wondered 
what made you look so thin and worn when 
you first came in; I don’t wonder at all 
now. Bacing down to Ha-stings and back, 
ditto to Southampton, ditto to London— 
you will wear yourself out if you go on so.” 

“ If I don’t find Averil Grey I care very 
little for wearing myself out,” said the cu¬ 
rate, doggedly. He was leaning back in his 
armchair, a feverish glow in his cheeks, and 
his two bauds knotted fiercely over Ilfs 
knee. In front of hiin was the window, 
open, with the sunlight falling on his thin 
face, and a fresh spring breeze from the 
river rumpling the light hair upon his fore-. 
bead, and making a rustling disturbance 
among the papers en the table. Outside 
the sky was dappled all over with small 
cream-white clouds; and the birds were 
singing and chirruping in the Temple G r- 
dens, where beds of crocuses and hyacinths 
made bands of pure pale color in a setting 
of dark brown earth, moist from recent 
rains. Every now and then little gale.s of 
perfume penetrated the dim quiet room, 
and made a sweetness among musty books 
and legal-looking documents tied with pink 
tape. A couple of nurses were chattering 
on the walk far below, and before lliem 
romped a little flock of children, gold-haired 
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and rosy-cheeked, whose merry voic&s rang 
hell'Iike over the city Miitiids. and made a 
musical accumpiudmeut to the dialogue ef 
the two brotIn»r«. 

lieniard laid Ids head gently on his broth¬ 
er’s knee. **(io oil,” lie said; “ Xwiil talk 
to you afterwards. Finish you your say 
^t. You went to Souihamptoir?*’ 

“And found tlio woman. She seems a 
very respectable body; keeps a nice com- 
fbrtalile jodgiiig-house; and cold meat once 
that her servant was a Luumshlre girl, and 
comes from WoodleigU—(she’s a daughter 
of June Parsons, the one that left the vil¬ 
lage live or six years ago and went to ser¬ 
vice. Don t you remember her*.*) Well, 
last Whitsuntide the girl went home fur a 
holiday, saw the ladies at the Myrtles, and 
recognized. them at once as having lodged 
with her mistress a couple of years previ¬ 
ously. 1 don't thiuk she spoke to either 
Averil or poor Miss CJewer; but when she 
went buck sbe told the landlady of the cir¬ 
cumstance. A few weeks ago a paper, 
wrapped round something, I think, came 
into the kitchen, and one of my old adver¬ 
tisements caught her eye: *A. G., Myrtles, 
Is earnestly requested to send her address, 
or communicate with the curate at WooU- 
leigli, on a matter of great importance.' 
Up went Sarah to her mistress. 

•<‘Look'ere, m’m, this is parson's son, 
Mr. Philip, a looking for our lady surely. 
She must ha’ left t* cottage.’ 

“ * Like she's come into some money, an' 
he wants to give it her; or she's not paid 
her rent, an' he wants to get it,* said the 
landlady. ‘Perhaps there'll be a reward 
offered in a later paper.’ 

“ So they set to work and ferreted out the 
rest of the back numbers after that adver¬ 
tisement, found that one where I begged 
any one who knew the present address of 
‘A. G„ late of Myrtles, Woodleigh,- to send 
it me, in order that I might communicate 
with her on business to her own advantage; 
and forthwith wrote the letter to me I men¬ 
tioned to you. I went down to Southamp¬ 
ton straight, expecting to find Are il there; 
or at all events to learn where sbe is; and 
found that after all they knew no more of 
that than I do~-indeed she knew very little 
at all about her.” 

“All r* said Bemanl, “ I thonght not. I 
have no douiit though she ntule as much of 
it an she could, iu order to fleece you to the 
greatest possible extent. Well?" 


“ Well, thn fii9t thing she said wan that 
when Averil and her e4Mi>{n t4> her 

they hud only ju>t laiideil in fCiiglaiitl, and 
brtmghi a Freiicli niuid with them: a mid¬ 
dle-aged woman. Mr*. lteiidu)l naid. ’tint 
otie <»f your illghry Kretndi dani?w//*,* iiur a 
decent grave body, extri'iiiely rejq»rved uii 
the subject of her tiiisire^M^s, uinl Ki>cakiiig 
very b:ul EnglUh when slie njmke at all. 
Still the woman doesn't live that eaii refrain 
from gossiping aiUrgetber, and iiiuiiizelle, lis 
Mrs. Uuiuiall culled lier, did let out tliat she 
had never lieeii in England lH*fon*; and 
that she had been AvitIIV inaltl for tlie hist 
ten years—^lnce imidaiiie wu** ipiite a young 
girl, she said. She wtis altmi't Ijrokeu- 
heartwl then bectiuso she was going to h'uve 
her, Imt muiluiue’s elrcuiiistum^es would no 
longer allow her to keep a huly's-muid, and 
thendore she was going to set up a uillliu* 
er’s shop lii J^oiidoii. * i ca i at least iiiak^ 
the bonnets of iiiadaiiie,' situ said. 
Uemard, why diti Averil never tell its that 
she had only nicently come to Kugluud, and 
hod lived In France f<ir ycurs?" 

“ We have nut heard that the latter was 
the case os yet," said Ueniunl. quietly. 
“You Jump to conclusions on slender pre¬ 
mises, Master Pliil." 

“ Why, have 1 not told you that the maid 
was Fi'euch, hod never been in England be¬ 
fore; and that, though most of the labels on 
the trunks had been tom off except the last 
ones, ‘Cork to Sikiuthamptuu,* one still re¬ 
mained, and bora the name of a Frauch 
town?" 

‘■•What town?” 

“ That Is just what Mrs. Rendoll forgets. 
She says she couldn't ‘ perouiice' it at the 
time; but it was in three words, and the 
middle one was ‘ sur.’ Maiuzelie hud most 
likely got the box, though, fur it was uue ut 
hers; and maiuzelie could most'probably 
give me Mrs. Grey's address now; for she 
knew everything about her mistress, adored 
her, and couflded to Mrs. Itemtall that nnul- 
ame was an an^l, and had suffered terribly' 
from her husband during his life, in what 
way, or what Ite was, manizeJle wouldn’t 
say, having evidently been bound to secrecy 
on that point; butehe evidently hated him,, 
groaned and crossed herself at the mention 
of his name, and said that it was well for 
madame a:id every one connected with her 
to forget that he hail ever existed. Mrs. 
Itendall said that her mistress, being so 
handsome, would probably gel a better hus- 
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'band before long; but mainzelle only 
groaned and cro:ised herself again, and said 
It would be well If Heaven were so kind; 
but that miserable one would stand even in 
the way of a better match. Now, Ber¬ 
nard,” s.aid Philip, breaking off with a 
glance of triumph, “ do you see what I am 
.coming to?” 

“Not exactly, I confess.” 

“ Then the same idea has not flashed 
across both our minds.” 

“ Mine is perfectly idea-less—not a flash 
in it.” 

“ You are joking, as usual,” said Philip, 
angrily. “And yet you might take some 
slight intere.st, even in a matter uninterest¬ 
ing to yourself, when you know that it is 
life and death to me.” 

“And do I not?” Bernard asked. “ You 
might laugh all day, and I should not doubt 
70 ur interest in A-veril Grey. It is deeds, 
not words, Phil, which prove a man’s 
feelings.” 

“I beg your pardon, old fellow,. It is 
good-natured of you to give up your work 
for me; but, .you see, Pve got half crazy 
about this, and J thought that if I told you 
all I heard, and just how I heard it, the 
same notion might strike you as has struck 
*me?” 

“And that is?” 

“ That Mr. Grey—if that is the real name 
—has done something, committed some 
crime, by which he has incurred the severest 
penalties of the law; and that Averll, hav¬ 
ing escaped from the scene of his shame, is 
sacrilicing her whole life to the memory of 
it, lest iu any way it might be brought upon 
the heads of others, more especially others 
who h d been kind to her—who loved her, 
and who, she knew, were proud to a fault 
cf their own good name and staiuless ante¬ 
cedents.”. 

Phiiip had ieant forward, his face flushed, 
his voice quick and low. Bernard drew 
back, his lips tightly compressed, and his 
eyebrows drawn together, like a man who 
has just had a totally new idea suggested to 
him, and does not know how to take it; or 
whether to take it at all.” 

“The severest penalty of the law is 
death,” he said at la.st. “ That means hang¬ 
ing; and hanging means rtmrderl Philip, 
is it likely?” 

“It is not unlikely. Think how often 
murder is committed, and through how 
many causes—jeaiousy, passion, what you 


will. Indeed, Mrs, Bendall said to the maid 
once, ‘IVhy, you couldn’t seem more in 
’error of your pore master if ’ed murdered 
anybody;’ and the woman looked dread¬ 
fully frightened, and begged Mrs. Rendall 
not to take/up what she had said, or think 
of it any more, or madame would never for¬ 
give her. And after that she would never 
say a word mure on the subject. But, Ber- 
iianl, I don’t say he has been hanged, mind 
yon, though it is not impossible. He may 
have been only sentenced to imprisonment, 
and died before his time was out; or he 
may have escaped, and died in hiding. 
There are many more disgraceful crimes 
than murder, and yet gentlemen have com¬ 
mitted them. But to think of Averll, so 
ppre and dignified, bound to the memory 
of a felon! ’ 

“Thinking of it, and of her,” Bernard 
observed, “ I should almost have thought 
such a fate would have killed her. Greater 
pride I never saw iu any one than in that 
gentle widow lady.” 

“Ay, and that pride has made her fly 
from my love, lest iu blessing her it might 
injure mel” cried Philip, his eyes flashing. 
“Kill-herl No,hers is toogreatand strong 
a soul to droop and die under the di.sgrace 
of a worthless husband. Site would put it 
from her, and bury it out of her own re¬ 
membrance, aud everybody else’s ken. Ber¬ 
nard, I never cared to find her before as 
much as I do now; for I never felt before 
that she loved me as much as I do 
now.” 

Bernard had risen, and was pacing the 
room as if in deep thought. He stopped 
short at this, and spoke abruptly. 

“Do you feel—^you have lived in the 
house with her, you ought to know—do you 
feel as if she were a truthful woman—a 
woman who would not tell a lie on slight 
occasion?” 

“ I am sure of it. See, even in this. She 
has been silent altogether as to many thijgs 
she might have told us. Of some others 
she has said when questioned, ‘ Do not ask 
me; I cannot bear to talk of that;’ but she 
has never told us an untruth yet.” 

“ You asked her If she loved you,” said 
Bernard; “did she say ‘yes?’ ” 

There was no answer. 

“ Did she even keep silence? or did she 
say * no,’ most distinctly, and repeat that 
‘ no ’ both by word of mouth and letter? 
Philip, I agree with you that Mrs. Grey is a 
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trnthfnl woman. I do not believe that ebe 
would lie on a point like tbatl” 

There In no need for aueh a strong word 
as ‘ lie,’ ” Philip said, his face flushing 
angrily. “ It is perfectly well known that 
nine women out of ten think themselves 
privileged to use some little prevarication 
on the subject of love.” 

“ I ^ree with you; but none the less I 
hold that in this case Mrs. Grey was the 
tenth. After , aii, you see, I have a higher 
opinion of her than you, Phiiip—in this 
matter, at least.” 

The last words came as an after-thought, 
spoken very low, and with so strange a look 
—a look half of pain half of annoyance— 
that Philip, gazing at him, asked, involun- 
taiily: 

“ What are you thinking of?” 

“ I would rather not tell you,” was the 
unsatisfactory answer. “ Wait a moment;” 
and he came back to the table. ** Let us 
put in a few words what you have told me. 


You believe from all you have gathered that 
Mrs. Grey—that being probably a feigned 
name—loves you os you love lier; but that 
she has denied her love and fled from yon 
becau. e she knows that your family, who 
have been kind to her when she was in sore 
need of kindness, would fiever consent to 
your manying the widow of a man whose 
life had been publicly disgraced?” . 

“Yes, I do,” said Philip, decisively. 
“And I believe ” (rather reluctantly) “ that 
she cared so much for him—hang him 1— 
that she would submit to any present pain 
herself rather than be the one to expose the 
misdeeds for which she, as his wife, has 
suffered.” 

“And I believe,” thought Bernard, turn- 
in! from his brother’s earnest face, “that 
this man that she has cared for, cares for 
still so dearly, h^ been the cause of the 
misdeed for which she has suffered, and 
suffers still—God help herl” 

[to be CONTmiTED.] 
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CHAPTER XV. 

“PKSIilE VAEIE.” 

Bgbnabd Olive did not say the suspi¬ 
cion aioud. It pained him even to think it, 
liking and respecting Mrs. Grey as he did, 
and knowing full well how hopeless to 
remedy such a sorrow, if he were right, 
must needs bo in the life of any lionorable 
woman, more especially of a woman as proud 
asLadv Vanborough^s companion. It were 
little matter, then, whether she loved or did 
not love his brother, in so f.ar as the futility 
of that love was concerned. Bernard him¬ 
self, a man ultra-particular in all things 
connected with womanly delicacy, felt that 
however kindly he might feel towards Mrs. 
Grey, he could never wish to see her his 
brother’s wife—never give her as a sister to 
his own tvife under such circumstances. It 
would not be well to link her name with the 
oid one of Clive. He thought of her hasty 
yet determined flight from Woodleigh, and 
the suspicion strengthened. He thought of 
the sudden vehemence, so unlike her usu¬ 
ally calm manner, with which she had de¬ 
clared that she would not take the post of 
governess to any motherless child; and it 
grew into a certainty. Yet withal remained 
his original conviction that she did not love 
Philip—that her love was Indeed where she 
stated it'to be—in the grave of another; and 
cn a hint he spoke. As to the suspicion, 
which pained and disappointed him to think 
of, he would not have uttered it in words to 
save his own life. 

“Look here, Philip,” he said, sitting 
.down, and laying his hand affectionately on 
Jiis brother’s knee; “you’ve had your say, 
and have suggested a new idea as to the 
cause of Averil Grey’s flight from Wood¬ 
leigh—an idea which I grant you is not im- 
iwssible, and which may be—mind I only 
say may be—the fact.tl Still, and granting 
ail this, listen to me for one minute. Is it 
iair—is it kind or manly, to insist on pur¬ 
suing a lady who has given up a comfortable 
iiome, friends wiio valued her, and the 
pciice and respect so dear to every womauly 


woman, simply to escape from a love she 
could not return, and would not have 
thought it right to accept if she could? 
Would she have taken the trouble to leave 
the rectory and seek out a new home, cut¬ 
ting off every clue that would trace her, as 
she did, unless she had good reason for it, 
and unless it were her fervent desire to be 
left unmolested? Surely, if you care for 
her, her wishes and her will should count 
for something even .against your otvni 
Philip, I am disappointed in you.” 

“Care for her! Care for Averil Grey!” 
cried the curate, unheeding his last words. 
“ Why, man, if you knew what love was, 
you would never use so cold a word in speak¬ 
ing of my feelings with regard to her. I 
love her, I tell you. I love her as never 
man loved woman before!” 

“ You tell me so. Yes, and I do not be¬ 
lieve you! Now, Philip, iilease not to fly 
out. I believe that you think you do; but 
you are wrong. What you do love, and 
love as men have often loved before, is your¬ 
self, and your own gratification. That is 
centered at present in the possession of 
Averil Grey; and to satisfy that, you put 
her feelings, her wishes, and even her hap¬ 
piness entirely on one side.” 

“Excuse me,” Philip said haughtily, an 
offended flush upon his fair proud face, “ I 
am vain enough to hope that her happiness 
would be increased, not diminished, as my 
wife.” 

“You hope so, and she thinks the con¬ 
trary. It may be unflattering; but which 
is the older and more experienced of the 
two? Philip, if you do love this woman, 
be unselfish. Believe me, she is old enough 
and wise enough to know what is best for 
her happiness, and herself. Granted even 
that her husband was unworthy of her, have 
not women loved unworthy men before 
now? Ay, and loved them more warmly 
and faithfully than if they had been angels 
of light!” 

“She told me that she loved him,” said 
Philip Clive, sulkily, “ and I believe her; 
but—” 
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“And she also told you that she did not 
love you,” put In Bernard. “Why don’t 
you believe her then?” 

“ Because she had not had time,” Philip 
said, excitediy. “ If I couid only find her, 
I would soon teach her to—mofce her love 
me.” 

“Make her! Philip, if I were not so sorry 
for you, you would make me laugh. Do you 
think women can be driven to love like 
Ciittle to water, and forced to drink of it? 
Do you think a woman like Averil Grey is 
to be coerced into afiection which her own 
heart does not prompt? You can make her 
despise you if you iike; and you wlii do it. 
You can make her hate you if you like; and 
you wiii do that also; but love—” 

“ 1 wont listen to you,” Philip broke in, 
passionately. “I wonder I have stood so 
much and so patiently already. Love! 
What do you lawyers know about it? That 
it is a word of four letters, and indirectly 
connected with breaches of promise and 
divorce cases, I suppose! I forgot that it 
was not in you to know what love or passion 
meant. Bahl I don’t blame you. There 
are men who can’t go beyond a certain 
mild, well-regulated, warm-watery affection; 
and it’s not your fault if you’re one of them. 
I ought never to have spoken of Averil to 
you; but I thought you might at least feel 
sufiaciently with me to help me. It seems 
that you don’t.” 

“ I am afraid not,” said Bernard. 

He did not speak angrily; but Philip 
sprang up in indignation. 

“ Then you refuse 1” 

“ To help you to follow a lady who has 
set me the example of refusal? Yes. I am 
sorry to be obliged to do so; but—” 

“ I believe that you are in love with her 
yourself,” exclaimed Philip, white with 
anger, and tossing about the papers on the 
table with a quivering hand, on which the 
veins stood out like blue cords. 

“ You forget that it is not in me to know 
what love is,” retorted his brother as coolly 
as before; but then he got up and laid his 
band persuasively on Philip’s arm. 

“Don’t let us quarrel, and about a wo¬ 
man,” he said. • “ If I am not a sentimen- 
tai fellow, and don’t .understand what pas¬ 
sion and that sort of 'Hiing fndans, make 
aliowances forme as I do for you.' You 
think one thing, andtry to persuade me into 
it; I think another, and try to persuade you 
into that. You wont give in to me, because 


your feelings are too strong for you; I wont 
give in to you, because my opinions are too 
strong for me. I don’t quarrel with you; 
don’t quarrel with me. Sit down and shake 
hands.” 

“ Thank you,” said Philip, smiiing bitter¬ 
ly, his hand trembling still as he hastily 
thrust them into his gioves. “ If my feei- 
ings were as cold-blooded as your opinions, 
I might sit down. As it is—But quarrel! 
O dear! no. Why should we? I asked a 
brotherly kindness of you, and you refuse 
it. I don’t mean to quarrel with you; but 
if you expect me to feel the same—” 

“ I don’t,” Clive answered, still speaking 
with perfect good-humor, but in tlie e.osy 
bantering way which (unconsciously) was 
adding fuel to the flame of Philip’s wrath. 
“ I expect you to feel very sore and awfully 
aggrieved, and to make yourself as disagree¬ 
able as the best of men are liable to do un¬ 
der the circumstances, fora time. Whatl 
Are you going?” 

“ To leave you to enjoy your joke in 
peace!” Philip said, fiercely. “ Yes, I ami 
How does this door open? 01” And so 
he went out of it without a word of farewell, 
and letting it clang-to with a noisy bang as 
ho passed down stairs. 

“Mild, warm-watery affection,” he re¬ 
peated, slowly. “And from one of them! 
Well, well, the lad was in a passion, and— 
But I did think he would have understood 
me better.” 

The sunshine fell upon his bent head 
with a kindly touch, and rested on the 
papers tossed here and there by Philip’s 
hasty hand. With an old-bachelor-like 
hatred of untidiness, he got up, and began 
rearranging them in their former neat piles; 
then turned to get his bat, with the mut¬ 
tered remark, “I suppose I ought to let 
Mrs. Grey know that he is in town,” fast¬ 
ened the door behind him, and was just 
sallying forth, when he encountered at the 
bottom of the steps a very pretty girl in a 
very bright pink bonnet, and with the stamp 
“provincial” written iiVeach frill of her 
lilac gown, and each stitch of her brand-new 
primrose-colored gloves. 

“ Can you tell me which are Mr. Clive’s 
rooms?” she said, looking up to him with 
a smile naturally Mveet and artificially shy, 
and which brought prominently into view a 
double row of teeth white and even enough 
to turn the head of—a dentist 1 

“ Ho, 14, first floor up. May I ask what 
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ynn want witJi him?” inquired Clive, the 
while his eye, Bkllled in varieties of woraan- 
tinil, was mentally pronouncing its verdict 
on his visitor’s appear,ance, 

“ Country — bounjeoise — respectable.— 
’Thinks lierself a beauty,” thought the law¬ 
yer. “Never saw lier before. Ergo —law 
ba.«iness. Query—breach of promise?” 

Not much to ills surprise—after tho last 
idea suggested—tlic young womim haltered, 
blushed, and even showed a slight inciina- 
tion to tear the tassel oil her piuU-liued 
parasol. 

“I — 1—” she stammered. “Do you 
know if I can go up—if he’s at home? 
or—” 

“I am Sir. Clive,” said Bernard, .sharply. 
“If you wish to see mo on business now, I 
ant at your service for”—looking at his 
watcli—“ ten minutes. After that I have 
an appointment.” 

The blushing .and haltering recommenced, 
and the young woman’s bonneUstrings 
were nervously tightened. 

“ O, thank you. It wasn’t that, but— 
motlicr knows—” 

" Site has the advantage of me, then,” 
said Clive patiently, and in nowise im¬ 
pressed by the combination of sidelong eyes, 
white teeth and rosy cheeks. For himself, 
he would far have preferred to have to do 
with the mother. “Fray go on. Tou 
wanted—?” 

“O! I beg your pardon. It—^It wasn’t 
you; but—haven’t you a friend staying 
with you?” 

“ No, I have not,” said Clive, shortly. 
0e was surprised now, but did not care to 
waste time in showing it. “ Good-morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Not Mr. Bellew?” She had stopped 
him, startled by his abruptness out of her 
little airs and graces, and laying her hand 
on his coatsleeve with a grasp unconscious¬ 
ly strong enough to suriirise liim. “He 
mentioned in a letter that he was coming 
to stay with his friend Clive at the Temple, 
because there wal*^ickness in his own house. 
If you arc Mr. Clive, you’ll know about 
him—or perhaps there arc two of the 
name!” 

“There is no other of my name,” said 
Clive, gravely; “and tflbugh I know Mr. 
Bellew, he is certainly not staying with me, 
or in London at all.” 

His surprise had passed away now in a 
faint shrug of the shoulders at the name of 


his friend—a faint sense of disgust at the 
thouglit, “ So this is the sort of thing Mas¬ 
ter Dick’s visit would have enbtiled 1 Lucky 
for me ho went cl.sewliere;” and he would 
have gone on witli a nod; but the girl was 
not to be so easily left. 

“ Do you know wlicro he is, tlien?” she 
asked; and Clive answered, “Somewhere 
in the country, I lielicve.” 

He had not the sliglitcst intention of giv¬ 
ing his frienii’s address. 

The visitor’s eyes sparkled. Her timidity 
was quite forgotten now. 

“ The country! Can lie liavo gone down 
to us? Good gracious 1 How unfortunate 
if we've come all tliis way up here, and ho 
be at home after all I” 

“ If you could tell me where ‘ homo ’ is?” 
suggested Clive. 

“ Market Gosling. Loamsliire,” Uie young 
woman put in quickly, ami with a hopeless¬ 
ness in her face which Clive’s shake of the 
head di.spellcd. 

“ No,” he said, slowly; “I only saw him 
for a few minutes before he left, bull am 
pretty sure he never mentioned Market 
Gosling; nor did I think of asking him if 
he were going there. Your own name is—?” 

“Fanny Greypole,” responded the visitor, 
promptly. “Miss Greypole, that Is. I 
dare say he has spoken to you—” 

“ Often,” said Clive, keeping, I am 
afraid, more to the letter than the spirit of 
the truth. “IVell, Miss Greypole, I am 
sorry not to be able to give you.any infor¬ 
mation about Mr. Bellew. I hope you have 
not come up to Loudon on purpose to see 
him.” 

“ Indeed we did,” said the girl, her black 
eyes very doleful. “Mother would have 
come before, only I persuaded her not, for 
he said it would be bad for it to be known 
at home; though, if he means to act like a 
gentleman, it must be known sooner or 
later; and as he’s not coming back to Ox¬ 
ford for a year, mother said she wouldn’t 
wait any longer, for there was nothing to 
keep him from going off on the coutiiient, 
or somewhere without letting us know, or 
settling anything at all.” 

“ Settling?” repeated Clive, inquiringly, 
and then checked himself, “I beg your 
pardon, but I ought to tell you that I know 
very little of Mr. Bellew’s private affairs. 
H he has any business to settle with you, I 
have no doubt that by writing to his usual 
address you will receive an answer.” 
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111m OreTTpol® nodded angrily. 

“Ill don’t, moUicr enys tbo will goto 
law. and molUer’snot a woman to lie pl.iyed 
wltlu S51je Kiy* licr daughters shan’t lio 
left to go a-begeing through any one’s non¬ 
sense; and, you know, a man really ought 
to stand to what he says,” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Cllro. ITe looked 
at her more narrowly as he spoke. Despite 
the over-fine clothes and dubious presenUv 
tlon, instinct told him that his first idea 
was the correct one, and that the young wo¬ 
man was as “ respectable ” as she was ple¬ 
beian; and told him likewise tliat under the 
vanities and affectations incidental to her 
age and position, there lurked a certain 
amount of shrewdness and detormlnatlon 
which mode her somewhat Interesting to a 
student of human nature. If Dick, among 
his numerous little games, had chosen to 
play with the affections of this young wo¬ 
man, she was not one, Clive thought, to let 
him go scot-free and rejoicing, as other girls 
had done, and hid their broken hearts in ■ 
shame and silence. A sort of presentiment 
of evil to Mr. Bellcw, and through him to 
Kate and the rest of the family, came over 
Clive ns he stood looking down on the gor¬ 
geous bonnet and primrose gloves, and made 
him, despite his Impatience to get to I.ady 
Vanhorough’s, delay to ask: 

“ If I can get his address, would you like 
me to write and tell him of your call?” 

“ I'd rather you sent mo the address, and 
write to him myself, I think he’d mind me 
better,” was the frank answer. 

Clive smiled. 

“Very likely; but I am afraid I can’t do 
that,” he said. “ To give a person’s address 
to a stranger without authority to do so 
would be taking a liberty which, if taken 
with me, I should corlaiuly resent.” 

Miss Grcypole pouted. 

“ It seems to me,” she said, looking up 
with an odd nil.vture of bashful sauciness 
and the shrewdness Clive had delected, 
“ that mother is right when she says men 
always resent straightforward dealings 
where a woman Is couceniod.” 

“In ludivldual cases I’ve no doubt yonr 
mother is porfeclly right,” Clive answered, 
composedly. 

“And Dick’s afraid of mother. She 
knows It, too,” Miss Grcypole went on. 

“ I have no doubt of that either,” said 
Clive. “Tour mother is evidently a re¬ 
markable woman. How, as my time is pre¬ 
cious ”—he mode another movement to go. 


and tit the same time Fanny Oreypole eame 
ne.arer. 

“ Tell him tiien,” she said, low and hur¬ 
riedly, “ that wo ore at Ho. 11 Praed Street; 
over a china shop it is; and tell him mother’s 
set on speaktug to a lawyer, without he 
writes or comes up to settle something nice 
and fairly. I’m not sure she wont see one 
if iio delays the least. Tell liim so, please.” 

“Most ccrtahdy I will,” said Clive. 
“ How, good-morning. Miss Grcypole, and 
allow me, as a lawyer myself, to suggest one 
thing to you os a sensible woman. Don’t 
take any rash stops in anger. Law is a tick¬ 
lish thing, very easy to set in motion, very 
difficult to stop again; and given at times 
to rebounding on those who play with it.” 

He lifted his hat os he spoke, and went 
away swiftly. Looking hock after he had 
gone some distance, he saw the pink boimet 
and primrose gloves in close juxtaposition 
with an older, more soberly attired woman. 

“ How has he got into that girl’s hands?” 
Clive thought. “And what can she he?— 
lodging-house keeper’s daughter, or lady’s- 
maid? Too blunt for the latter, I fancy. 
Surely he can’t have been fool or mad 
enough to marry her privately; or is it my 
first thought, after all—a breach of promise 
case? It seems incredible even for him, with 
a widowed mother and all those young sis¬ 
ters ; hut it doesn’t look like anything worse. 
Her manner is too honest and confident of 
being in the right. Upon my word, that 
young scamp deserves to he horsewhipped. 
Fancy Kate’s family name dragged through 
the law-courts 1 and yet the alternative of 
such a sister would ha almost as had. Well, 
I can hut write and warn him. It seems to 
me that everybody’s affairs are crowded on 
my head.” 

lie had jumped Into a hansom, and was at 
Lady Vanhorough’s door by now; so dis¬ 
missing the man, he inquired if she were at 
home; and being answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, was shown up stairs to the drawing¬ 
room, where Lady Vauborough was at tliat 
moment engaged in a desperate struggle be¬ 
tween the piano, two professional violins, 
and an amateur 11 ute. The babel of moans, 
wails, squeaks and crashes proceeding from 
the tortured chamber might be better imag¬ 
ined than described; and in the middle of 
the infernal din, calm and serene as usual,sat 
Mrs. Grey, the white border of her widow’s 
cap and lino of golden hair bent over some 
work, on which her mind appeared to ho 
concentrated to the exclusion of all else. 
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“ Don’t speak to me,” said Lady Vanftor- 
ough, spasmodically. Her head was almost 
level with the keys, and her arms going 
spread^eaglewise, like a galvanic windmill. 
“Don’t come near me for yonr life. One, 
two, three. One, two, three—three. For 
goodness’ sake, Mr. TVhistleboy, keep some 
time! We are bars behind, and it’s all yonr 
fault. Can’t we begin again, signor?—this 
passage, I mean. Now, Mr. Whlstleboy, 
one minute first. Hum it before we com¬ 
mence. Please hum it.” 

“ La—I’-la, lee,” began the flute-player, a 
lanky fair-liaired youth with expansively 
knobby brows, which extended almost to the 
back of his head, and which became violent¬ 
ly pink from nerves and bashfulness the 
moment he opened his lips. LadyVanbor- 
ougb interrupted him with a shriek. 

“ Quite wrong! There. I told you so. 
Thai’s where we were out. Now, do listen 
—La, 1’, 1’, lee, 1’ lee, 1’ lee —” 

“Mais, miidame, pas si vite, pas si vltel” 
remonstrated the first violin, a greasy little 
man, with spectacles and a blue chin, and 
with a close-cropped head like a blacking¬ 
brush. 

“ Halle plays it a great deal quicker,” 
said Lady Vanborough, obstinately. “ How¬ 
ever, if we crawl, perhaps Mr. Whistleboy 
will manage to keep up. Call it a dirge, 
signor—call it a dirge, that’s all, and go on. 
One, two, three.” 

“ How are yon, and how do you feel?” 
said Clive, stepping up to Mrs. Grey, and 
speaking low, so as not to distract the per¬ 
formers. “You look as if—” 

“ She were enacting the Christian mar¬ 
tyr!” broke in Lady Vanborough, who pos¬ 
sessed the most marvellous capacity for mak¬ 
ing unlimited noise herself, and yethearing 
the lowest whisper from those about her, 
and was averse at all times to hiding her 
talents under a bushel. Now and then this 
particular one had been the means of put¬ 
ting certain of her friends to considerable 
confusion; but on the present occasion it 
had no such effect, as Mrs. Grey merely look¬ 
ing up with her calm grave smile, as though 
apla^ul child had said something saucy; 
while Clive (who was slightly disconcerted) 
preserved a greater appearance of sang-froid 
than usual, and answered, coolly: 

“ Exactly; for the Christian martyrs loved 
their martyrdom better than all worldly de¬ 
lights. Thanks for the suggestion. It 
hadn’t occurred to me before.” 

“ Hold your tongue, and go away, right 


away, out of the room,” retorted Lady Bee. 
“ You want to make me laugh, and disgrace 
myself by playing as many false notes as 
Ifr. Whistleboy is doing. Averil, take him 
away into my snuggery. He’d a great deal 
rather talk to you than to me; and when I’ve 
got through this I’ll come to you. Now, 
Signor BoliS, once again, and give us a lead 
over the firat fence. One, two, threel” 

“ Do you often have these sort of things?” 
said Clive, as Mrs. Grey led the way into 
the pretty boudoir before described. “I 
wonder you can stand it; but I suppose 
music is one of her weaknesses.” 

“At present; but fortunately they don’t 
last. Music is the rage this week. The 
last was horses, and the next may be the 
stage. Sensation in any form is the real 
weakness.” 

She said it so kindly and so easily that 
Clive, looking Into her eyes, thought within 
himself: 

"Surely this woman could never have 
brought any trouble oil herself by weakness, 
at any rate.” 

Aloud he answered, “You take it coolly. 
It would drive me mad.” 

“ You are a man, and can carve out your 
own niche in life. I am grateful for a home; 
and so long as Lady Bee is content with mak¬ 
ing me practise with her in private, and ex¬ 
empts me from all public share of her vaga¬ 
ries, I should be the last person to complain 
of them.” 

“You are right,” said Clive, gravely. 
“ There are many worse things in life than 
a musical mania in a friend; and though 
that is bad enough, I should be glad if you 
need never know anything beyond.” 

There was a decided shade of what the 
French call intention in his tone; and Mrs. 
Grey recognized it at once. A faint shade 
of alarm came over her face; but she looked 
full at him, and asked directly: 

“ I fancied that you had come to see me 
this afternoon, Bernard. Have you any 
bad news for me?” 

“ Not much,” he answered, glad that siie 
had led the way, and yet feeling an embar¬ 
rassment in touching on her affairs which 
he had never felt before;“ a little worry per¬ 
haps; but I thought I had bettermention it 
to you so as to put you on your guard. I 
have had a visitor to-day.” 

Her color faded a little; but she only 
looked athim. Oddly enough, it came back 
with a half-look of relief, when he added: 

“My brother.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

COMB£ BEOIS. 

" Good news, young people!” said Kate, 
looking up from her letter with a bright 
dimpling smile; “Eve is better—quite out 
of danger, mamma says. Dottie, you may 
give three cheers, if you like; but don’t 
throw your teacup over the back of your 
ehair, my child, for we’ve got to pay for all 
we break; and enthusiasm becomes espeu- 
sirc under such circumstances.” 

They were all seated at breakfast in the 
little parlor of Bloom Cott.age, Combo Regis, 
far from London sights and London sounds, 
from fog, and smoke, and bustle, away in 
the green wave-washed country, and fat¬ 
tening tipon fresh air and sea-breezes as 
only young Londoners can fatten in such 
circumstances: even Dick sporting a soi/j'- 
con of tan in his pale cheeks. 

The parlor in which they sat was long 
and low, the ceiling painted white, and 
crossed by heavy brown rafters, against 
which Dick always looked as if he were go¬ 
ing to knock his head; and the w.alls one- 
half wainscot, terminating in a shelf broad 
enough to hold “no end of things,” as 
Madge sa’d, and the other half papered with 
a vivid pea-green representation in small 
squares of tlie sacrifice of Abel. One breadth 
of this, having got put in upside down, gave 
you at times an odd impression of being at 
sea in a gale; and this nautical element was 
c.arried out by the pictures on the wall, 
being chiefly highly-colored prints from the 
illustrated News of vessels in full sail over 
a cobalt sea, or stranded upon a burnt sien¬ 
na beach. 

There were cases of stuffed gulls, squirrels, 
etc., so unlike life that it was difficult to 
imagine that they had ever figured in the 
flesh, that ornamented the pca-green walls; 
and opposite to them was a window, long 
and low, like the room, lattice-paned, and 
looking out upon a patch of garden, a flicker 
of almond blossoms, and a broad expanse 
of tumbling, tossing sea. The fireplace was 
very original, having a broad black wooden 
mantel-shelf, adorned with a concave mir¬ 
ror in an antique carved frame, stacks of 
peacocks’ feathers, and hecatombs of shells, 
and an oven big enough to bake a good- 
sized loaf, and which was the special joy 
and delight of Madge Bellew for cooking 
limpets and other peculiar marine abom¬ 
inations. 


M,sdge only sighed for George. Dottie was 
but a baby, and Kate was grown up, and 
didn’t enjoy limpet-pies and doughnuts 
with the zest of George and Tom. The lit¬ 
tle girl never looked at the oven without an 
impatient exclamation at Mr. M’Kenzle for 
having carr ied off her playfeilow. In one 
comer by the fireplace was a funny little 
window about two feet sqirare, across which 
a Portugal laurel had grown, and blocked 
out all but a glimmer of green light; and 
in the other stood a funnier little chiffonier 
of some black wood inlaid with brass, and 
always loaded with jugs and bowls of wild 
flowers, books and workboxes. Of flowers, 
indeed, there was no lack in the room; a 
large sonp-plate full of primroses, looking 
like a heap of pale sunshine, set round with 
dark crinkly leaves, standing in the middle 
of the round bi'eakfast-table, on which hot 
scones, fried bacon, Melton pie, toast and 
marmalade made a goodly display, aiid con¬ 
trasted amusingly with the infinitesimally 
sm.all plates, blach-handled knives and Bri¬ 
tannia metal forks. 

“Ton must really write to my mother for 
•some silver to-day,” Dick was saying;, 
“everything one eats tastes of these con¬ 
founded knives. O bother! one can’t be 
always remembering the children. Men are 
not expected to talk like schoolgirls.” 

“ What would you do if yon heard Dottie 
say it?” said Kate, in French, that Dottie 
might not understand. 

“Do! whip her, of course,” replied Dick 
in English; and Dottie, who had caught 
her own name with infantine quickness, 
lifted up her innocent daisy-like face and 
round blue eyes to Kate, and asked 
anxiously: 

“Nobody’s doin’ to whip me, is dey, 
Katie? Me's not done nuttin naughty, has 
me?” 

“No, my darling; you’re the goodcst of 
the good,” said Kate, kissing her; and Dot- 
tie, looking across at Dick with a sort of 
doubtful confidence, repeated: 

“Me twite dood, Dick; doode.stof doodt 
—Katie says .so.” 

Dick’s favorite dog, a be,antifnl brown 
and white setter, was lying on the wider 
chintz-covered settee which nearly filletl np 
one side of the wall, keeping gnard over his 
master’s hat and fishing-rod, which had 
been thrown down among the cushions; 
and opposite to the fireplace stood a shabby 
little cottage piano, which had been hired. 
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with some difUcnlty, from the nearest town, 
and was at i)resent encumberod by a great 
heap of tangled ivy, ferns and convolvuli, 
gathered during an early ramble in the 
woods. The window stood open to let in 
the sunshine and fresh morning air, and 
the chintz curtains fluttering in the breeze, 
and bulging inwards, half liid, Iialf r.'vealed, 
the paimrama of blue foam-frayed sea and 
greenish-gray iieadlands. There was a 
strange sdioll of salt about eveiything, salt 
and seaweeds, wild flowers and tar, which 
pervaded the whole atmosphere; and down 
upon the beach below, four or flve stalw.art 
fellows, in blue guernsey sldrts and ml 
caps, were singing, “To, lieiivo lio,” in 
Tough melody as tliey hauled a great brown 
boat, flecked with foam and dripping with 
wet seaweed, up from the sun-flooded wa¬ 
ters of the bay to the sun-flooded yellow 
sands above them. 

Little Dottle, with her golden hair and 
rosy face, sat eating her bread and milk 
with solemn and somewlmt sloppy energy, 
which diffused itself over her cheeks and 
pinafore in the process; but the elders had 
finished, and Dick, tossing the Times on the 
piano, gave the signal for a move by going 
to the window and shouting to some one on 
the beach to know if the “ boat was ready.” 

“Ay, ay, zim. Gwine to bring her down 
now,” was shouted in answer; and Dick 
cau^t up his hat and whistled to Floss the 
setter. Kate gave him his rod, mid knotted 
the string of his hat securely to his button¬ 
hole. “It wont do to lose two in a week,” 
she said, laughing; aud Dick laughed too, 
and pulled her car. 

“ That’s a goml girl! I say. Kittle, wont 
you come along too? I'm going to try IV a- 
ters’s new boat, and sail round Doadman’s 
nead, and see if there’s any fishing to be 
got in the cove. Kun and jiut on your hat. 
It’s a glorious day, mid she’s the prettiest 
craft going. If she only sails as well as she 
looks. I've a good mind to hire her for .all 
the time we are hci'e.” 

“ODickl” broke in impetuous Madge, 
knocking over her chair iu her haste to get 
to him. “Let mo go too. AVillyou? I’vo 
got a rod now, you know, aud—” 

“ No, no, Madge. Now don’t you bother. 
Tliere isn’t room, and 1 li.ale going fishing 
with more than one girl—they do chatter so 
consuniedly.” 

“ But, Dick, I wont open my month once, 
1 promise.” 


“ Take Madge Instead of me,” said Kate, 
good-humoredly. “I ought to write to 
iiimnni.'i, and she wants to go. Get your 
hat, Madge, mid do, for goodness’ sake, tabs 
an unibi-clla, child. Yoii'ie getting as 
brown as a beefsteak.” 

“I like being brown; it’s healthy. O 
Katie, what a delicious old trump you are I” 
cried Madge, tearing up stairs in frantic 
haste, while Kate turned to her hrollier mid 
askeil, “ You’re sure that boat is safe, Dick? 
Ilavc you been out in it before?” 

“No; but IVatcrs has, five or six times. 
Safe I of course it's safe. Is that why you 
backed out. Miss Kitty Coward?” 

“Nonsense! But I am a coward for 
M.atlgc, I acknowledge. Don’t let her spring 
about in the boat, Dick.” 

“All riglit. Don’t bother.” And Kate 
ran after M.adge to warn her that if she 
were not quiescent in the boat, Dick might 
not take her out again—a politic suggestion 
which she knew would have more effect 
than any entreaties on the ^re of the girl’s 
own safety. 

Left alone with Dottle, Miss Bellcw sat 
down to write to her mother, while la ca- 
dette washed her doll in a soapdish and ad¬ 
ministered dirt pills to it with maternal so¬ 
licitude. It is curious to watch how early 
the philoprogenitive Instinct commences to 
act in some girls, while others have grown 
to bo wives, and even mothers, without pos¬ 
sessing it at all. In the middle of the oper¬ 
ation, however, the maid came in to take 
Miss Dottle for a walk, and the little lady, 
flinging her doll upon the floor, rushed to 
Kate’s side with: 

“Katie, tato mo. Do, pease, Katie tar- 
ling. Me lites to do out wis oo so mush.” 

“Do you, little one?” said Kate, good- 
naturedly. “All right, so you shall. Get 
her re.ady, Martin.” And Dottle departed 
frisking with triumph, while Kate fastened 
her letter and ran up stairs for her own hat. 

They had not gone.far before Kate sat 
down to rest upon a heap of dry dead brack¬ 
en, and sending Dottio to go and pick prim¬ 
roses, took a couple of letters out of her 
pocket, and unfolded them for a fresh peru¬ 
sal. The first was the one she had received 
that morning from her mother; aud she 
read over again all the discursive little home 
details and invalid accounts, with a sigh of 
relief for the Improvement mentioued in the 
latter. The other was from George, writ¬ 
ten some days previously—* mere school- 
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boy’s scrawl, msntlonlng a horse-sboor to 
-wliich be bad l>cftn wiUi Jtr. JI'Kenzle, and 
a new play to wbicb tbc same gentleman 
bad taken bim. Benealb were a couple of 
lines, very frankly and cnnlially expressive 
of bis pleasure in Master Oeoi^e's company, 
fi'ona tlie host liimself; and Kate turned to 
tbrso and read tbein over again with tbo 
same smile licr mother’s letter biul evoked, 
aiul sometbing like a hlusli into the hargain. 

“Wiat a nice baud ho writes!” she 
Uiought, “so linn, and yet so neat and 
clear. I wish Dick or I could write like it; 
and how kinil ho is, takhig George almut 
everywhere, and pretending Oiat It is a plea¬ 
sure to himself I It Is very odd, the way in 
which we have grown to know him hotter 
bi three weeks than hosts of men whom wo 
have known for three years and more.” 

And Kate closed the letter, and leaning 
her head against tlie trunk of a tree, gave 
herself up to dreamy muslngs on the pecu- 
Uaritics of life ns exemplified in tbo recent 
uqualntanceship. 

Kate had begun to think a goo<l deal 
about Dallits M’Kenslo of late, more than 
she was In the habit of thinking of any man 
In particular, and her thoughts were not 
nnpleasant ones. She had admired him, 
admired him quite unaccountably, the first 
moment her eyes fell on him at Sirs, de 
Ponsonhy’s ball. She had met him and 
talked to him when she and her mother 
called on that lady two days later, and again 
In the park on the following day, with Petro 
do Poiisonby, when both gentlemen found 
their way to the side of the carriage; and 
llr. M'Kcnzio received a general luvitation 
to call from Lady Margaret. 

I am afraid Lady Margaret was hardly a 
phidcnt woman to bo the guardhan of so 
many daughters; but there was something 
quiet yet fascinating—umnistakablo good 
looks, yet joined with an uiuuisudiably 
middle-aged air—which made the mother 
feel sjife and at home after a few minutes’ 
chat with this traveller. Besides, as every 
one knows, M’Kenzic la a very rcsiiectahlo 
lame in the north of Scotland, lie liimself 
qmkenf having lieen in the Ilnyal Engineers 
irhen he first went abroad; and every word 
and tone spoke a man of education and re¬ 
finement. Kate did not think her mother 
Imprudent at all, and felt quite a little glow 
of iiulignatiou when I-ady Bee rcmarkctl on 
the suddennessnf this friendship withagen- 
tlcmau who had dropped so lately out of 


nowhere. For It icos a friendship, and no 
ono could deny it. M’r. IPKenzIe was con- 
linnally coming to the house—onco and 
sometimes twice a week; and then there 
were chance meetings In tlie park, and ha 
had dined with them, and got them tickets 
for concerts and private jiicture views. Kate 
thought it was very pleasant, and said so 
openly. 

“.And why should I not say what I 
Blink?" slio had said, when remonstrated 
with by a young liuly friend. “ There Is 
no hann in speaking the truth as to whether 
one likes a person or not.” 

“Yon will lie falling in love with hhn 
next,” the friend said, and then Kate fired 
up. 

“ I wish you would not bo always talking 
of falling ill love. Surely a woman can like 
a few people without—and It Is so ridicu¬ 
lous, as if people were not to he frank in 
their friendships, and proud to own and he 
thankful for them. Surely even if I were 
to—fall In love,” cried Kate, growing furi¬ 
ously scarlet at the bare sound of her own 
words, “would there he anything sinful or 
disgraceful in it, that I should affect to deny 
the very merits of the person beforehand 
and—hut all this is such utter nonsense; 
and indeed, jilease foigivo me, but I think 
it is worse taste to suggest such things as 
falling In love with a person ono knows so 
very slightly as Mr. M’Kenzic, than to 
pntise him because he is pleasant and gen¬ 
tlemanly, and not exactly the same as other 
people.” 

After this the conversation dropped, and 
the friend quarrelled with Kate, which was 
not wholly uiiuatiiral, as forone young lady 
to tell anollicr that what she says is not 
“good taste,” is impolite, to say the least, 
and loss easy to forgive than many an accu¬ 
sation Involving much deeper wickedness. 
But this result remained, the usual one in 
such aases—Katie was a little shy with Mr. 
M'Kcnzic the iic.xt time she saw him, and 
aftenvards thought more of him than she 
had done liefore, and in a dlftercnt m.aiiiicr. 
Previously her liking had been purely cen¬ 
tred in certain qualities of the man, not the 
man himself; and it hail never crossed her 
mind to Inquire whether ho were single, 
married or engiiged. Now a personal cle¬ 
ment had entered into lier admiration, and 
not content with liking him, she begun to 
care for his liking her, and to be sorry for 
his faults, as well as appreciative of Ida 
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mcrita. Also she took more interest in the 
things he said to her of himself than all he 
vonld say on other subjects. 

This was a symptom, and a dangerous 
one. 

“Do not laugh at me: I know I am old- 
fashioned and kockwoodsman enough to 
feel things more strongly than London 
men,” Mr. M’Kenzie had said to her once; 
bnt Kate felt no temptation to laugh at 
him, an(\her eyes said so with the most un¬ 
affected candor. He apologized also to her 
on another occasion for his temper, having 
lost it altogether in a gust of perfectly un¬ 
controlled wrath at the opera, when some 
man, who had evidently partaken too freely 
at dinner, had shown a tendency to make 
impertinent remarks on the ladies passing 
along the lobby, 

“It has been the curse of my life,” he 
said to Kate, later. “I was a spoilt child, 
and allowed to fly into passions for any or 
every cause—sometimes none at all; and 
see the result 1 A hasty temper and a hasty 
judgment have ruined my whole happiness, 
and that of those .about mo, and made my 
life desolate before I was thirty.” 

“But, Mr. M’Kenzie,” said Kate, the 
sad remorseful tone w.aking a world of pity 
in her brown eyes, “you are very seldom 
angry; and sometimes it is right to be vexed 
with people. You thought those men were 
tpoaking of us.” 

“Ahl " he said, smiling, “youare young 
and tender-hearted, and would And excuses 
where none are. I seem very seldom angry, 
because too late—-years too lato—I have 
learnt to strive lor self-command and cooler 
judgment. If you knew me as I am, or 
rather as I was—” 

And there he broke off, while Kate looked 
in wonder and sympathy at the careworn look 
which spread over his face, the great lines, 
never wholly absent, which came out deeper 
than ever on his brow. Certainly Mr. 
M’Eenzie was not like the other young men. 
They never talked to her about their tem¬ 
per, or told her of faults which had ruined 
their lives. 

it might be that Mr. M’Kenzie was in the 
habit of making confidences about himself; 
but neither did this idea occur to Kate, who 
took it as a great compliment to herself to 
be thus trusted with the inner feelings of a 
man’s life; and began to feel as If, in some 
sort, Mr. M’Kenzie were belonging to her 
In virtue of such trust; and to feel that 


warm interest and sympathy for him which 
it was her nature to feel for all Ihings con¬ 
nected with her home circle. 

“I am afraid you have gone through a 
great deal of trouble,” she said to him at 
once, a little fount of pity shining in her 
honest brown eyes; “but it is all over now, 
isn’t it?" 

“ Over!” he repeated, a sort of harsh bit¬ 
terness in his tone, which would have re¬ 
pelled her if she had not seen it was not di¬ 
rected at herself. “Is pain and wrong ever 
over while memoiy lasts and life remains? 
Only a child like you—” He checked him¬ 
self there, and added, with that quick tran¬ 
sition to gentleness which made one of the 
charms of his variable nature, “But it is 
like the innocent child you are, sweet and 
loving enough to care for even a stranger's 
troubles—troubles you could not understand 
if you knew them.” 

Now, it does not often happen in society 
that young ladies of the period are told in 
BO many words, and without compliment or 
jest, by their male acquaiulances, that they 
are, sweet, and lovmg, and innocent. If 
men thiuk it, they are suliiciently prudent 
to keep such thoughts to themselves. And 
therefore, though Kate iviis always inun¬ 
dated with compliments, tlw worth and 
lueiuring of which she knew too well to pay 
any heed to them, these simple words, 
spoken with such candid graviiy Ly a man 
so much older than herself, sounded like 
the sweetest flattery in her ears, and were 
dwelt on with a pleasure which derived its 
source from the unspoken thought, “He 
must think it, or he would not say it, he is 
so fr.auk; and if he thinks so well of me, he 
must like me.” 

He did. Kate was right. He liked her 
very much, but not in the way in which she 
was beginning to like him. He had once 
loved a woman passionately—^had been, as 
he considered, bitterly tvronged—and had 
shimued and avoided all womankind foi 
years after for her sake. But the man’s 
nature w.as not misanthropical or morose. 
His temper might be passionate, and his 
judgment hasty; but the heart behind was 
warm, and the inclination to love and trust 
indestructibly vivid. 

It was Kate’s frankly-shown liking foi 
him which won him to like her. He ad¬ 
mired her fresh young beauty, as was only 
natur.-d. He felt towards her, in her own 
words, as towards an innocent loving child. 
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and found rest and pleasure in her girlish 
friendship. No other thought had over oc¬ 
curred so him, else perhaps he had made an 
effort to deny himself the free enjoyment of 
her society and sympathy, and, for her own 
sake, left her to forget him and his troubled 
life among younger and easier-minded men. 
But Kate knew nothing of this; and it was 
with a violent and joyous start that she was 
suddenly roused from her musings by two 


hands clapped on her shoulders; and, tuni' 
ing quickly round, found George at her 
back, and Balias M’Kenzie standing at a 
little distance, smiling at her bewildered 
expression. 

“ Why, Katie, you nearly jumped out of 
your skin,” cried George, going off into a 
peat of delighted laughter at the success of 
his grand surprise. 

[to be corrmnxED.] 
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